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GENERAL 


4212. Amano, T. An improved memory apparatus. 
Acta Psychol. Keijo, 1931, 1, 89-90.—An apparatus 
is described with which it is possible to control the 
pre-exposure and post-exposure fields and to present 
visual material for comparatively long exposure- 
times.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4213. Arkine, A. [Personality and environment 
from the point of view of contem - ag rary biology. ) 
(3rd ed:) Moscow: Gosizdat, 1931. Pp. 196. R. 1.50. 
—The author discusses different theories of the origin 
of man, the nervous system, theories of internal secre- 
tion, the reflexes, and heredity and environment.— 
J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 

4214. Banerji, M. Expansion of cal adie defini- 
tion, method, and scope of experimental 
Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 30-52.—The ge 
presents a brief summary of Wundt’s life and an 
epitome of his conceptions of psychology as outlined 
by Boring, Murphy, Baldwin, et al. In the 60 years 
since Wundt's Physiological Psychology appeared, 
new schools of psychology have done much to extend 
his conception of it as a mediator between mind and 
physiology. The psychoanalysts have added the 
concept of the unconscious to psychology; Gestalt 
has emphasized the banefulness of the analytical 
trend; the behaviorists, led by Watson, have brought 
to the fore the question of a physical basis for menta- 
tion; interactionism has superseded the hackneyed 
principle of parallelism. Considerable attention is 
devoted to the development of the concept of inter- 
actionism, and the thesis is developed that Hindu 
philosophers and psychologists have been since the 
early centuries interactionists, emphasizing the oie 
rial conception of mind, and since in Hindu philoso 
the non-soul substances are all material and of di ve 
ent degrees of attenuation, they were not confronted 
with the problem of interactionism between mind 
and body, or mind and matter.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 

4215. Baum, M. The dev ent of 
pragmatism prior to 1879. J. Phél., 1933, 30, 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4216. Bhattacharyya. H. D. Wundt and modern 
tendencies in Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 
7, 71-75.—The scientific study of the mental life, 
instituted by Wundt, and the recent tendencies that 
have resulted, corroborate the view held by Wundt 
that the unity and purposive activity of the psychical 
life is too solid a fact to be disintegrated into physical 
phenomena. Psychoanalysis and Gestalt are tending 
to confirm what Wundt thought to be the real crux 
of mental life more than half a century ago. McDoug 
all, in his Sane Behaviorism, requires that full use 14 
made of all introspectively observable facts, thus 


ames’s 
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fittingly refuting the position of the more extreme 
behaviorists. at OF ay and Gestalt are simi- 
larly purposive.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 

4217. Bhattacharyya, H. D. Wundt’s doctrine of 
creative synthesis. Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 82- 
99.—In his doctrine of creative synthesis, Wundt was 
really assailing the associationism of his day, and was 
pipe an antidote against his own structuralism. 

is only now, however, that the Gestalt school is 
showing the necessity of admitting the formal or rela- 
tioning function of thought in addition to its material 
contents. That elements come together with their 
context and configuration, and that without synthesis 
they do not yield knowledge of any kind, has been 
the burden of the Gestalt creed. There is little doubt 
that Wundt’s insistence upon the creative element in 
all thought -paved the way for appreciating the 
Gestalt viewpoint. Social psychology, similarly, has 
been illumined by the Wundtian idea that hidden 
powers of thought, feeling and action come into light 
when minds are in interaction with one another.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 


4218. Bonnardel, R., & Culmann, R. Appareil 
enregistreur optique permettant l’enregistrement des 
phénomenes évoluant trés rapidement dans le a on 
(Apparatus for optical recording of r-20 rapi 
nomenon.) Trav. humain, 1933, 1 —209 
sitized paper on a drum in a dark tee rotating 
a small window. A series of diaphragms is provided 
for the window and likewise a rotating sector.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4219. Bose, G. The aim and of % 
Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 11-29.—-The author 


charges behaviorism with trying to take the ground 
from under the psychologists’ feet. He disputes the 
contention of the physiologists that psychology s should 
be considered a branch of physio , but admits the 
importance of interactionism, and insists that psy- 
chology did not and could not get far until it divorced 
itself from the control and concepts of philosophy. 
He also maintains that the doctrine of pan-psychic 
psycho-physical parallelism is defensible and helpful 
in psychology, and that the Freudian doctrines must 
obviously loom large in modern rn psychology, j just as 
they have been very instrumental in introducing the 
dynamic attitude into it.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
State Teachers College). 

4220. Buday, J. A filoz6fiai irodalom bib- 

1901-1925. bliograph ted Hungarian 

hilosophic literature, 1901- mT ) : 1929. 
Pp. xii + 248.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest) 


4221. Biihler, C. Der menschliche Lebenslauf als 
Problem. (Human life as a psycho- 


id 
wo n- 


logical probless.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1933. Pp. xvi + 
521 








4222-4226 


328.—This is the first study of a series planned to 
determine the final goal towards which man attempts 
to direct his life. The fundamental tendencies, trends 
and structure of life are uncovered by a detailed 
analysis of 200 biographies and 50 anamneses and 
illustrated by abstracts from these sources. In 
Chapter I, life is considered from the viewpoint of 
behavior and objective data. Similarities and differ- 
ences between the biological and biographical phases 
of life are noted. Vitality is a basis of life, later to be 
replaced by experience. Biological and psychological 
production are discussed in detail, whereby the change 
of emphasis from functional to creative work and 
pleasure is especially noteworthy. Chapter II con- 
siders life from the angle of subjective experiences. 
Every life has a purpose, something it ‘‘stands for.” 
This purpose may be quite independent of the indi- 
vidual’s needs and determines the goal which he sets 
for himself. The goal may be personal or objective 
and the individual is often very limited in his choice of 
a goal. It may be determined by his needs or by his 
“calling.” Living “for something’’ takes the place of 
living as a fulfilment of needs. In Chapter III the 
way in which the individual gives himself to the cause 
he represents and subsequent success and satisfaction 
in life are considered. The phases of life that can be 
distinguished from the viewpoints of biology, be- 
havior, subjective experiences and objective results, 
as well as the problem of life’s culmination point, are 
discussed in Chapter IV. The second part of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of different types of lives. 
In a “normal structure’’ the phases, distinguished 
under various aspects, coordinate closely. Early and 
late culmination occurs as a result of constitutional 
factors. Short lives may contain all the phases of a 
normal life in condensed form, or may be incomplete 
lives. A balance between life and work is sometimes 
reached, but usually either living is more important 
than work (in which case happiness is the aim of life) 
or work is primary (in which case living is merely a 
chance to work). In defective life structures the 
change to definite aims and to objective accomplish- 
ments has not taken place. The final chapter contains 
a discussion of childhood and adolescence as a prepara- 
tion for life. Definite direction gradually takes the 
place of tentative experimentation, so that objective 
results become the fundamental facts of life. A list 
of biographies studied to date and a number of life- 
curves are appended.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4222. Demoor, J. Ce représente I’irritabilité 
de la matiére vivante. (What the irritability of living 
matter represents.) Amn. et bull. Soc. roy. des sct. 
med. et nat. de Bruxelles, 1931, 27-37. La 
humoral. (Humoral regulation.) C.r. Cong. nat. des 
Sci. de Bruxelles. Liege: 1931. Pp. 5.—In putting 
the problem of the relations between excitation and 
reaction in living beings, for which a m ome property 
of “irritability” is invoked, the author, basing his 
observations upon a study of cardiac functioning, and 
upon facts relating to réglage humoral, which shows 
simultaneously and together, continuous manifesta- 
tions corresponding to the nic restoration and 
maintenance of life, and discontinuous and temporary 
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manifestations accompanying the appearance of reac- 
tions, concludes that a ——_ notion should be 
expunged from biology: “ everything,” says he, 
“incites us to seek in the same modalities of proto- 
plasmic metabolism the causes of all the phenomena 
of life, why should we envisage a ial property, 
irritability, to explain reactional phenomena, when we 
do not think it useful to appeal to a determined 
property to appreciate the process which assures the 
continuity of organic matter?”—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, Mass.) 

4223. De Munnynck, P. M. L’énergétisme et le 
probléme psycho ue. (En and the psy- 
chological problem.) Schweis. . Woch., 1931, 61, 
321-323.—The conception of Sapli receives opposition 
from De Munnynck, who accepts the renunciation of 
dualism, but cannot admit a transformation of 
power energy into conscious speculation or thought. 

owever, he does not explain his own conception, 
which admits both the maintenance of psychophysical 
unity and the irreducibility of the psychic.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4224. Gertcz, K. Kredontologia. A filozofia 
kreditivéi. (Credontology. Presuppositions of phil- 
osophy.) Budapest: Sasoraljaujhely, 1933. Pp. 223. 
—I. Introduction: Psychic life belongs to the existent, 
contrary to the only subsistent but not existent 
world. Existence of human psychic life can be estab- 
lished only by means of establishing also the sub- 
sistence of the non-existent. This indicates the 
philosophical nature of the beginning point of psychic 
life: space and time as characteristics of psychical 
phenomena are not existent, but only matters of belief, 
and so the starting point of psychic life is always one 
of belief—a philosophical character. For to be able 
to speak of a starting point (1) we must believe in it, 
and (2) we must believe in this belief. Correct human 
thinking always starts from similarities and always 
searches for similarities, wishing to know differences 
only in their connections with similarities. It is 
impossible to start from identities because there is 
no direction involved. II. Belief in self-belief. III. 
Connections of belief. IV. Philosophical presupposi- 
tions.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

4225. Ghidionescu, V. Laboratorul de pedologie 
si pedagogie experimentala al Universitatii din Cluj. 
(The laboratory of experimental pedology and peda- 
gogy of the University of Cluj.) Rev. de Psthol., 1931, 
1, 49-52.—A history of the laboratory, its equipment, 
investigations and publications.—G. O. Seiver (Grin- 
nell). 


4226. Howells, T. H. The regulated alternating 
current as a time measure. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 
15, 773-776.—Various advan of using the syn- 
chronous electric motor as a time reference in the 
laboratory are mentioned. Some of them are accur- 
acy, ruggedness, and power. A schema of a simple 
and quite accurate chronoscope is presented. It 
makes use of the turn-table of a phonograph which is 
operated by a synchronous electric motor. A paper 
disk is placed on the turn-table and a pencil sub- 
stituted for the inductor unit. By using the system 
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of cords and pulleys as illustrated the pencil may be 
made to draw a line on the paper from the time of 
presentation of the stimulus until the time of reaction 
of the subject. The length of the line in degrees may 
be easily determined and this measure converted 
into sigma without much additional trouble.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


4227. Jalota, S. W. Experiment and ° 
Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 53-57.—While the experi- 
mental method has had a very successful career, it 
has failed to discover mind or mental process, but has 
helped only to divorce mind from psychology. Psy- 
chology has become experimental with a vengeance. 
Introspection is the only differentia between a psy- 
chological and a physiological experiment, but intro- 
spection has been ignominiously dethroned, and its 
place has been taken by a renewed emphasis upon the 
statistical method.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 

4228. Janssen, O. Dasein und Bewusstsein. 
(Existence and consciousness.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1933. Pp. 51. RM. 3.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


4229. Kiesow,F. In memoria di Guglielmo Wundt. 
(In memory of Wilhelm Wundt.) Arch. ital. di 
psicol., 1932, 10, 111-137.—An account of the pro- 
digious scientific and philosophic activity of Wilhelm 
Wundt, whose first birthday centenary was solemnly 
celebrated at the University of Leipzig on October 
29, 1932.—R. E. Schwarz (Vet. Adm. Facility, North- 
port, N. Y.). 

4230. Kuroda, R. Stereopsychology: its scope and 
method. Acta Psychol. Keijo, 1931, 1, 69-82.—A 
consideration of comprehension, which means for the 
author something other than an act of consciousness 
but which does not exclude consciousness, and which, 
together with consciousness, makes up the subject 
matter of psychology. There exist several kinds of 
comprehension: cognitive, affective, volitional, or 
that pertaining to memory, imagination, judgment, 
action, etc. Comprehension is most vividly experi- 
enced when it appears particularly in connection with 
(1) cognition and judgment, and (2) voluntary phe- 
nomena and action. We can further divide the latter 
into (a) that which acts after a habit has been estab- 
lished, and (b) that which is found in the progress of 
habit formation. In the treatment of these respective 
phases the author briefly considers the Bewusstheit 
of Ach, the Bewusstseinslage of Marbe, the sixth sense, 
and the laws of habit formation, and comes around 
to a definition of stereopsychology as that psychology 
which takes as its subject matter the world of com- 
prehension rather than the world of consciousness. In 
the explicative sense, comprehension is regarded as 
the phenomenal expression of incomplete excitation 
of the neuro-muscular system.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4231. Lewin, K. Vectors, cognitive processes, and 
Mr. Tolman’s criticism. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 
318-345.—Lewin discusses the similarities and differ- 
ences between his own and Tolman’s psychology, and 
replies in some detail to the latter’s critical article 
(J. Gen. Psychol., 1932,7, 3-15). “A main conceptual 
difference between our theories is, I think, that Tol- 
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man, starting from situations with comparatively few 
degrees of freedom, is basing the geese! theory of 
psychological movements on the i of choice be- 
tween paths: with different subordinate demand- 
values. I, on the other hand, starting from free-field 
situations, use as a basis the concept of force or force- 
field, characterized through vectors. . . . Above all, 
the task of analysis, for me, seems not to be to find 
‘mechanisms’ ‘behind’ the psychobiological field, but 
to determine the dynamical facts of the psycho- 
biological field in such a way that one can derive 
logically all of the possibilities of actual behavior." — 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

4232. Line, W. Process-psychology, individual 
and general. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 256-270.— 
Psychology is currently defined as the study of be- 
havior, but the latter term is inadequately defined. 
Behaviorism, with its strict stimulus-response ap- 
proach, cannot consistently use functional or dynamic 
categories like “adjustment,” or teleological catego- 
ries, yet these are essential to a complete science of 
behavior. Behavior is defined as movement organized 
by process, in that it has end or purpose. ‘Process’ 
is the total organization-in-action. In studying it the 
unity of the behavior-act must not be destroyed. 
Behavior thus defined has two essential character- 
istics, time and direction. In the field of individual 
differences, this analysis leads, for example, to Spear- 
man’s noegenetic processes. Directional relations are 
harder to examine, but an analysis is suggested along 
the lines of the group-factor technique.—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

4233. Losskij, N. Der Intuitivismus und die 
Lehre von der Transsubjektivitit der sinnlichen 
Qualititen. (The intuitivism and trans-subjectivity 
of the sensory qualities.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1933, 87, 363-432.—A short exposition of the author’s 
gnoseological theory of intuitivism, according to 
which the trans-subjective object in the act of knowl- 
edge enters the consciousness as such and not as a 
mere image: a theory akin to the viewpoint of the 
American movement of neo-realism.—E. Hanfmann 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


4234. Lund, F. H. Psychology: an empirical 
study of behavior. New York: Ronald, 1933. Pp. 
xv + 475. $3.00.—This book, written especially for 
the beginning student, attempts to consolidate the 
empirical and biological approaches to the problems 
of psychology. e chief topics are as follows: 
psychology as a natural science; characteristics of 
human adjustment; the receptors; the effectors; the 
central processes; the primary reaction systems; 
reflexes, conditioned and unconditioned; emotional 
reactions; motivation; the learning process; social and 
verbal behavior; perceptual responses; thinking; 
sleeping, dreaming, and imagining; individual differ- 
ences; and intelligence—its nature and measurement. 
The book is well illustrated. Each chapter is followed 
by questions and exercises and a fairly long list of 
references.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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din Cluj. (The Institute of Experimental, Compara- 
tive, and Applied Psychology of the University of 
Cluj.) Rev. de Psihol., 1931, 1, 44-49.—Deals with 
the history of the Institute, its organization, its cur- 
riculum and publications.—G. O. Seiver (Grinnell). 


4236. Metfessel, M., & Musgrave, H., Jr. In- 
structor’s guide for demonstrations of a, oy 
experiments. New York, London: McGraw-Hill, 
1933. Pp. ix + 78. $1.00.—This book is intended 
to give detailed aid to the instructor in organizing and 
conducting the experiments presented in Metfessel’s 
Student's Guide for Demonstrations of Psychological 
Experiments. It outlines necessary apparatus for the 
experiments, suggesting simplifications, and describ- 
ing the construction of certain pieces. Exact pro- 
cedures are indicated for most of the experiments and 
a time schedule is offered for some. . The book is in 
loose-leaf form and includes a price-list of suitable 
Stoelting apparatus.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


4237. Miner, J. B. Laboratory work in a first 
course. Kentucky Person. Buil., 1933, No. 8.—A 
description of the method used in laboratory instruc- 
tion at the University of Kentucky in connection with 
a beginning course in psychology. Since only a very 
few of the students expect to adopt psychology as a 
profession, the main emphasis is on training students 
to think scientifically about the activities of people 
and not on attempting the development of laboratory 
skills and techniques. Each period is concluded with 
a 20-minute objective quiz prepared to bring out the 
significance of the experiments. This aim is supple- 
mented by an extended introduction to each experi- 
ment in the manual, so that its relation to human 
activities is carefully suggested. The quiz takes the 
place of the common plan of writing elaborate indi- 
vidual reports on each experiment. Systematic 
individual records of responses to experimental situa- 
tions are retained. Motivation is kept high by 
eliminating experiments which proved fundamentally 
uninteresting to the students. The success of this 
course is indicated somewhat by the increase in 
registration of students in the department.—P. 
Seckler (Clark). 

4238. Mitra, S. C. Life of Wilhelm Wundt. In- 
dian J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 7-10.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 

4239. Mukherji, K. C. Elements and their syn- 
thesis. Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 58-70.—The 
doctrine of creative synthesis is a very significant 
feature of Wundt’s psychology. The author con- 
trasts Wundt's definition of te ge with that 
of Herbart, and affirms that Kilpe’s investigations 
have dislodged Wundt's doctrine of elements by show- 
ing that the conscious elements are not the only essen- 
tials of the inner being of experience. Wertheimer 
and Koffka, once students of Kilpe, and like him 
dissatisfied with the structuralists’ contention, have 
postulated also something other than the conscious 
elements as the determinants of thought processes. 
The Wurzburg school and Gestalt have now greatly 
overshadowed the glamor of Wundtian psychology.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 
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4240. Osbon, W. O., & Oplinger, K. A. A new 
portable meter for noise measurement and analysis. 
J. Acous. Soc. Amer., 1933, 5, 39-45.—This instru- 
ment utilizes a superheterodyne analyzer attachment 
and a moving coil pick-up.—P. E. Huston (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


4241. Oswald, A. Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Leib und Seele. (The relations between body aad 
mind.) Schweiz. med. Woch., 1931, 61, 29-36.— 
Oswald endeavors to confine himself to definite facts 
concerning the old problem of the interaction between 
mind and body, and gives simple examples to show the 
limited relation; the metaphysical viewpoint becomes 
evident through the method used. Oswald, together 
with Von Monakow and Bergson, adopts an animistic 
philosophy, and holds that an integral psychology can 
be formed only within the framework of biology, 
biology not being able to complete itself without the 
inclusion of the mind.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4242. Pearsall, W. H., & Ullyott, P. Measure- 
ment of light for biological Nature, 1933, 
131, 694.—Available methods of measuring light in- 
tensity have had disadvantages either of being slow, 
or of measuring only limited spectral ranges, or of 
involving the use of cumbrous apparatus. The 
apparatus mentioned here is said to be free from those 
disadvantages. The essential part of the apparatus 
is a Bernheim photo-voltaic cell. The current pro- 
duced by exposing this cell to light is measured by the 
deflection of a Unipivot galvanometer, which is 
sufficiently robust to be read easily in a small boat 
and has travelled many hundreds of miles in a motor- 
car over bad roads. A manganin resistance of 1000 
ohms is put into the circuit for readings in full day- 
light. There is said to be no lag in the readings and 
no dark current. Moreover, there is no reversal of 
the current at certain spectral ranges, as may be the 
case in some rectifier photo-cells—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


4243. Peirce, C. S. Collected Vol. III. 
Exact logic. (Ed. by Charles H orne and Paul 
Weiss.) Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1933. 
Pp. xiv + 433. .00.—The third volume in the 
series which forms the first edition of the systematic 
works of this author contains previously published 
papers on many phases of “exact logic.'" Some pa 
included are on the logic of mathematics; the logic of 
relatives; an improvement in Boole’s calculus of logic; 
a description of a notation for the logic of relatives 
resulting from an amplification of the conceptions of 
Boole’s calculus of logic; the application of logical 
analysis to multiple algebras; the algebra of logic; the 
logic of number associative bras; the relative 
forms of quaternions; the critique of arguments; 
the regenerated logic; the logic of mathematics in 
relation to education; infinitesimals; and nomencla- 
ture and divisions of dyadic relations. These provide 
most of the principal theorems and distinctions in the 
logic of relatives, an analysis of “relatives of second 
intention” and a classification of “relatives of first 
intention”; a modification and transformation of 
Boolean algebra’so that it can be applied to proposi- 
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tions, relations, probability and arithmetic; the 
method of derivation of arithmetic, multiple algebras 


and quaternions from logic; and discoveries of mate- 
rial and formal implication and of the propositional 
function. The volume is supplied with explanatory 
footnotes and a special list of topics of historical 
interest.—A. F. Emch (Harvard). 


4244. Perrine, J. O. A consideration of the 
en transformation in the body from an electrical 


point. Amer. J. Optom., 1932, 9.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 
4245. Pratt, J. B. Is idealism realism? J. Phii., 
1933, 30, 169-177.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
4246. Rexroad, C. N. Goal-objects, and 
behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 271-281.—An 


examination of goal-objects and of the behavior which 
leads to or from them. ‘“Goal-objects are of two sorts; 
those which the behavior is getting-from, and those 
which the behavior is getting-to."" Those of the first 
type are simple stimuli whose stimulating value is 
high. Those of the second type are dependent for 
their effectiveness upon special internal states of the 
organism, which after being satisfied, lose their 
effectiveness temporarily, and which evoke vigorous 
responses with skeletal and visceral components 
subject to conditioning. If, in the absence of such 
stimulus objects, the physiological condition on which 
they depend is present, or, if the direct response 
originally called forth by them is substitutively 
aroused, it will give selectivity and direction to be- 
havior by arousing a condition of readiness. The 
author concludes that the term drive can be identified 
with the physiological condition, while the substitu- 
tively aroused readiness for the direct response can be 
called a craving, desire, wish, purpose, .or motive. 
When the neuromuscular readiness is aroused without 
the visceral or physiological condition being present, 
it may be termed a secondary craving or . The 
author therefore concludes that purposive behav- 
iorists and stimulus-response behaviorists differ 
chiefly in terminology and not fundamentally.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 


4247. Rich, G. J. The concept of rphism. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 191-195.—It is sug- 
gested that schools of thought grow not only from the 
logical antecedents but from the emotional needs of 
the author. This building of systems of thought and 
interpreting of the reactions of others in terms of one’s 
own ego needs is termed egomorphism. Such trends 
are said to be particularly evident in psychology, and 
the recognition of the fact must precede true objec- 
tivity. — H. Peak (Yale). 


4248. Samanta, M. N. Wundt on a 
Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 7, 67-70.—The author 
recalls that while the name of Wundt is inseparably 
connected with his theory of apperception, Leibnitz, 
Kant, and Herbart poaniueell earlier doctrines of 
apperception. He contrasts the ideas of all four of 
these men, and finds that it is the cognitive aspect that 
distinguishes Wundt's conception from that of his 
precursors. Wundt inspired a more serious study of 
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attentive processes by his doctrine.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 


4249. Sapli, H. Ueber die Beziehungen des 
Geistes zum Kérper. Fillt das in den 
Bereich der Energetik? (On the relation between 
mind and body. The relation between mind and 
en -) Schweiz. med. Woch., 1931, 61, 49-52.— 
Sapli holds to the fundamental opposition between the 
physical, quantitative and spatial, and the psychic, 
qualitative and ultimate, and to their incommensur- 
ability; placing himself against parallelistic doctrines, 
he tends towards the construction of a unitary inter- 
actionism on an energy basis. If one wishes to remain 
agnostic, according to Sapli, and to account for the 
reciprocal influence of the body and the mind, it is 
necessary to admit that energy, which is manifested 
in forms as varied as electricity, light, heat, movement, 
etc., can change even vital and psychic forms.— M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4250. Sarma, R. N. Indian psychology. Sanskrit 
sources surveyed. The Hindu, n. d.—The author 
sketches the psychology of the Charvaka school, 
which represents “‘the nearest approach to behav- 
iorism.”” The negative work of the school consists in 
a denial of the existence of gods, the hereafter, ulti- 
mate or final values, liberation, and the validity of 
concepts of virtue and of vice. Emphasis on hedonic 
values is its positive contribution. The Charvaka 
school is held by the author to be a necessary and 
welcome corrective to a morbid preoccupation with 
spiritual or other-worldly values and considerations. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4251. Sarma, R. N. Indian psychology. Sanskrit 
sources surveyed. II. The Hindu, n. d.—The school 
of “‘Purva-meemamsa”’ emphasizes the psychology of 
willed activity as controlled activity. Crude or en- 
lightened self-interest or any other interest controls 
willed activity. The ‘‘Purva-meemamsa” has devel- 
oped a psychology of advertisement in the concept of 
“Arthavada.” Frequent appeal to the senses and to 
the mind through the instrumentality of design and 
display is considered the essence of advertisement.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4252. Swann, H. G. The function of the brain in 
olfaction. I. Olfactory discrimination and an appar- 
atus forits test. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 229-241. 
—A simple apparatus is described which gives un- 
equivocal evidence of olfactory sensitivity in the rat in 
about 85 trials.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4253. Tinker, M. A. A flexible tus for re- 
og ee, reactions. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 
15, 777-778.—This apparatus for exposing stimuli 
and recording responses is of the same general scheme 
described by Dodge and Miles (Carnegie Institute of 
Wash. Pubdl., 1924, No. 333, 87-89) but with modifica- 
tions in certain units which (1) permit wider applica- 
tion of the apparatus to problems involving visual 
perception, (2) increase the accuracy and ease of 
scoring records, and (3) reduce accompanying noises. 
The exposure device is constructed of aluminum and 
contains a window 1% by 4 inches. The key for 
breaking the circuit to make the exposure may be 
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operated by either the experimenter or the subject. 
The timing unit is a Zimmermann vibrating metal 
bar with mercury-dip contact, while the recording 
unit is a Gaertner tape recording chronograph carry- 
ing two electro-magnetic markers. These markers 
are silenced by a set-screw with a rubber tip.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


4254. Tolman, E. C. Sign-Gestalt or conditioned 
reflex. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 246-255.—First 
pointing out that the principle of “effect’’ is an in- 
trinsic aspect of the conditioned reflex theory of 
learning, the author shows that certain results ob- 
tained by him in the learning of a discrimination habit 
by rats are more readily interpreted in terms of the 
conditioned reflex theory of learning than in terms of 
his sign-gestalt theory, whereas other results favor the 
latter hypothesis. The set-up consists of a choice-box 
with two pathways emerging into the food alley. The 
two exits are equipped with a white and a black cur- 
tain respectively. The task is to choose the white 
curtain. A door is placed further along so that if the 
animal chooses the white curtain he gets the food; 
otherwise he runs into a blind alley where an electric 
shock can be administered. The conditioned response 
explanation would be that learning consists in condi- 
tioning a positive response to the white curtain and a 
negative to the black by associating them with the 
food in the one case and the blind-end and shock in 
the other. After over-training his rats in such a 
discrimination box, the author proceeded to place 
them directly in the food box and shock them, and 
then place them back at the starting point. Accord- 
ing to a sign-gestalt interpretation the rats should have 
refused to run, since they should now treat the white 
curtain as a sign leading to punishment. But none 
hesitated to run. However, when they were actually 
first run through the correct path and then shocked 
at the food compartment, they thereafter refused to 
run it. The author believes that the first result, i.e., 
learning to choose the white curtain, could be ex- 
plained by the conditioned response theory; and that 
the failure to get learning in the second case is evi- 
dence against the sign-gestalt theory; but the third 
result can only be interpreted in terms of sign-gestalt, 
i.e., ‘a change in goal-character which a rat meets 
at the end of one path will carry back to a second 
path which the rat has already learned as debouching 
into the first.’""—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 


4255. Turnau, H. Das Jugendwerk von Wilhelm 
Betz. (The early work of Wilhelm Betz.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1932, 41.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4256. [Various]. [The Psycho-Neurological In- 
stitute at Kiev.}] Vol. III. Kiev: 1930.—The 
institute was created in 1927; the first collection of 
articles was published on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of Ukrainian medicine. The second and 
third vo'umes are published in Ukrainian and Russian. 
The institute aims to study all sorts of neuroses and 
psychoneuroses, mental hygiene, the treatment of 
mental diseases, the paration of specialists, the 
publication of scientific works, etc. It 
various departments, laboratories, a library, a mu- 
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nsaries. The various articles 
published in Volume III discuss the work of the 


seum, clinics and dispe 


various branches of the institute and give descriptions 
of interesting cases.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 

4257. Wells, H. G., & others. The human mind 
and the behavior of man. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday Doran, 1932. Pp. 165.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4258. Wheeler, R. H., ye ey & Bartley, 
S. H. Errors in the critiques of t ; 
II. Confused int tions of the historical apprea 
Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 221-245.—In answer to the 
criticism of Gestalt or “‘organismic” onerer f on 
the ground that it was anticipated historically by 
earlier psychologists and hence offers no new prin- 
ciple, the authors have reviewed those statements 
in the writings of two psychologists, James and 
Titchener, which have been alleged to express a con- 
figurational point of view. It is pointed out that 
James’ system involved a dualism of unity and 
plurality in which the unity was derived from the 
assumption of self or subject or soul as over against 
the “objects” of mind, which were essentially plu- 
ralistic and held together by the active self. Hence, 
although James fought atomism, he did not eliminate 
it. He merely ended up with a vitalism superimposed 
on mechanism. Gestalt psychology, on the contrary, 
contributed “a genuine plurality within a genuine 
unity.” Titchener’s system involved the assumption 
of the primacy of the elements, both analytically and 
genetically. His problem was “‘to ascertain how the 
elements of mental life are combined and arranged.”’ 
Even meaning is treated atomistically. Differentia- 
tion is prior to response, not a part of the process of 
responding. Hence “previous to the organismic and 
relativity movement in human thought, everyone 
seemed to be thinking in terms of a dualism between 
unity and plurality—exemplified in James and 
Titchener.”"—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

4259. Woodbridge, F. J. E. a a cognition. 
J. Phil., 1932, 29, No. 25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4260. Zapan, G., & Mihdild, I. Laboratorul de 


psihologie al Institutului superior de educatie fizic&d 
din Bucuresti 





(Isef). (The psychological laboratory 
of the Institute of Higher Physical Training of 
Bucharest (Isef).) Rev. de Psthol., 1931, 1, 53-57.— 
A list of the experiments conducted in the Institute.— 
G. O. Seiver (Grinnell). 

[See also abstracts 4273, 83 4349, 4482, 4570, 

4597, 4647, 4878. 
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4261. Achelis, J. D. Uber sensible Umstimmung. 
(Sensory conversion.) Sdchs. Akad. Wiss., 1930, 82. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4262. Arons, L., & Irwin, F.W. Equal weights and 

ts. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 
15, 733-751.—In the method of constant stimuli, the 
standard stimulus remains constant throughout the 
experiment, but the comparison stimuli form a graded 
series extending from a stimulus value less than to a 
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stimulus value greater than the standard, and usually 
including one stimulus equal to the standard. The 
present experiment may be considered a control 
experiment in which, in contrast to the usual pro- 
cedure, the standard and comparison stimuli remain 
objectively equal. Psychophysical judgments on 
these objectively equal weights were obtained from 


seven S’s. On the whole, “heavier” judgments 
showed the least variability and “‘lighter’’ judgments 
the most. An analysis of the results ed no 


apparent effects attributable to degree of sophistica- 
tion of the S’s, practice, or fatigue. The effect of 
previous comparisons, however, seemed quite definite 
in many cases. Five S’s, for example, showed a 
tendency toward avoidance of the repetition of judg- 
ments in the same category. However, the necessity 
for further research was indicated. All S’s showed 
evidence of over-estimation of the second weight.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4263. Atwater, D. The effect of form on color 
contrast. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 472-478.—In an 
earlier experiment by Benary (Psychol. Forsch., 1924, 
5, 131-142), the subjects looked at a blue design on a 
yellow background; they saw the excluded gray as 
bluish and the included gray as yellowish. The pres- 
ent experiment corroborates for red and green what 
Benary found with blue and yellow. The results 
are not readily explained in terms of color contrast 
alone.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4264. Banerji, M. A study in the increase of 
brightness in a circumscribed field. Indian J. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 7, 76-81.—Cardboard tubes, painted 
inside with dull Chinese ink, were used to delimit the 
field of vision. The author concludes that the bright- 
ness of the field increases inversely with the diameter 
and directly with the length of the tube; that the 
phenomenon is true for both the eyes with respect to 
all the colors and grays in daylight and dark adapta- 
tion; that a brighter view of a field can be had through 
a tube without the help of lenses, etc. Gain in ex- 
tensity is at the cost of subjective appreciation of 
brightness. More light stimuli lead to a diminution 
of subjective sensations of brightness.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 

4265. Ciocco, A. Hearing acuity and middle ear 
infections in constitutional types. Acta oto-lar., 1933, 
18, 365-380.—Otological and constitutional data 
were examined for 172 subjects. The asthenics 
showed a greater degree of loss for high tones than 
either the intermediates or pyknics for their age and 
sex. Middle ear infections were found more fre- 
quently among subjects with five-cornered or shield- 
shaped faces than among subjects with either long 
or short egg-shaped faces.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 

4266. Cory, D. Dr. Whitehead on 
J. Phil., 1933, 30, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4267. Danesino, A. Sopra ph pee mes ate di dif- 
ferenze spaziali nel campo sensazioni tattili 
pure. (On the estimation of spatial differences in the 


field of pure tactual sensations.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
1932, 10, 160-167.—An account of a series of investi- 
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gations made to determine the difference threshold in 
spatial perceptions within the field of pure tactile 
sensations. e stimuli used are pasteboard blocks 
resting on the skin. The author proves that the 
difference threshold, while not being constant as 
required by Weber's law, shows a quite regular 
course.—R. E. Schwarz (Vet. Adm. Facility, North- 
port, N. Y.) 

4268. D , D. The acoustic function by 
choked labyrinth. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 
165—171,—In otological examinations of cases of brain 
affection the acoustic function has often been too 
much neglected. We generally find some but slightly 
substantiated reports of the existence of treble- 
deafness even when in some cases there is mention 
also of bass-deafness. It is a general rule in impaired 
perception, by which is understood a lesion of laby- 
rinth, nerve or medullar nuclei, that the treble be- 
comes involved, while in diseases affecting sound 
conduction it is the bass that suffers. In the majority 
of labyrinthine affections it is, however, not the 
treble, but the bass which usually suffers. This is 
caused by an increased intra-labyrinthine pressure. 
It has been stated that bass-deafness may be caused 
also by nuclear affections. This is disproved by find- 
ings of the writer in 14 neurological cases of medullar, 
nuclear syndromes more or less of the type described 
by Wallenberg; a bass-deafness was found in only 
2 cases. In all cases, several of which were verified 
post mortem, a treble-deafness was found. . Case 
results are given in several tables.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4269. Dumas, G. Facial of the blind. 
J. Amer. Braille Press.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4270. Ebert, E.C. Psychogenic amblyopia. U. S. 
Naval Med. Bull., 1931, 29, 458-463.—Report of three 
cases with description of suggestion therapy used.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4271. Ferree, C. E., Rand, G., & E.T. In- 
tensity of light and area of illuminated field as inter- 

factors in size of pupil. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1933, 16, 408-422.—The purpose of this experiment 
was to show the influence of the size of the illuminated 
field or the size of the stimulus as a factor influencing 
size of pupil. The results are summarized as follows: 
(1) Size as well as brightness of field affects the size 
of the pupil. In considering the effect of intensity of 
light on size of pupil we have thus always to take into 
account the size of the illuminated area as well as the 
intensity of its illumination. (2) Within the range of 
size and brightness of field used, change in the bright- 
ness of the field exerts a greater effect on the size 
of the pupil than change in the size of the field. 
(3) There is a fairly close correspondence in the effect 
of change of brightness of field on size of pupil for each 
of the sizes of field employed. (4) Similarly there is 
a correspondence in the effect of change in size of field 
on size of pupil for each brightness used, but in this 
case the correspondence is not so close. (5) Increase 
of size of field not only has a great deal of effect on 
size of pupil, but the percentage effect for a given 
ratio of change in size is greater through that part of 
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the field for which there is an increased sensitivity to 
light, at least in dark adaptation, than it is for the 
more centrally located portions of the field. (6) The 
effect of change of size of field on size of pupil is not 
proportional to the total amount of light emitted or 
reflected from the field for the range of variations used 
in this experiment; i.e., it is not proportional to the 
product of area of field and intensity of light. (7) The 
knee of the curve for size of pupil plotted against 
brightness of stimulating field occurs for one observer 
at about 9.25 ml (10 ft. c.) and for another at 6.45 ml 
(7.5 ft. c.) and for a third at 11.57 (12.5 ft. c.). (8) 
There is no pronounced knee in the curve showing 
size of pupil plotted against size of field for the range 
of variations used in this study.—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 


4272. Fischer, F. Zur Klinik und eae des 
Raumerlebens. (On the clinic and the psychology of 
space perception.) Arch. suiss. de neur. et de psy- 
chiat., 1933, 31, 59-72.—The author sets as his goal 
the collection and organization, according to general 
principles, of our psychopathological, psychological, 
and philosophical knowledge concerning space and 
time, particularly that pertaining to schizophrenia. 
In an introduction he states the purpose of psycho- 
pathology, which, in its modern aspect, must be no 
longer merely a detailed analysis of acts and events 
from the life of the individual (Aki und Erlebnisse- 
analyse) but, instead, the understanding of the per- 
sonality (psychologische Person) considered as an 
entity in evolution. It is this last conception which is 
known under the name of the “anthropological con- 
ception” (anthropologische Betrachtungsweise) and 
which is represented by Binswanger, Kronfeld, E. 
Minkowski, and Erwin Strauss. Analysis and the 
anthropological conception are far from being mu- 
tually exclusive; the schizophrenic symptom is only 
the road leading to the personality of the schiz- 
ophrenic. In a second chapter the author passes in 
review the opinion of authors such as K. Schneider, 
Gruhle, and others on the conceptions of space and 
time in schizophrenia. He brings up the lack of unity 
of point of view. Then in a third section he touches 
finally the principal part of his work, the analysis of 
experienced space (erlebten Raumes). Problems of 
distance, of the relation between the body and space, 
of space and thought, of symbolic space, etc., will be 
successively examined in the number which follows 
this one.—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


4273. Gatti, A. Nuove ricerche sulla deformazione 
della . (New investigations on deformation of 
the skin.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1933, 10, 245-253.— 
A description of a new apparatus for measuring the 
deformation of the skin caused by a series of pressures 
and a tabulation of the determinations made with 
weights ranging between .1 gram and 10 grams upon 
the soft fleshy end of the middle finger of the left 
hand. Results corroborate the author’s that 
the deformation of the skin in the region examined is 
proportional to the cube root of the square of the 
stimulus.—R. E. Schwars (Vet. Adm. Facility, North- 
port, N. Y.) 
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4274. Gelhorn, E., & Northup, J.D. The influence 


of spinal irradiation on cutaneous sensations. II. The 
effect of irradiation on sensations. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1933, 104, 537-544. —‘The produc- 


tion of a state of spinal irradiation as is brought about 
by a suitable peripheral pain stimulus causes typical 
changes in temperature sensations which lead to an 
increase in the localization error of temperature points 
and to a reduction in the adaptation time of tempera- 
ture sensation when constant temperature stimuli are 

“head The results are due to quantitative (thresh- 
old) and greeny changes in the temperature sensa- 
tions. A theory of spinal irradiation on the basis of 
Uchtomsky’s dominance theory is briefly outlined. 
The qualitative changes seem to be the result of a 
mutual influence of the cortical (sensory) centers 
involved.”—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


4275. Gradle, H. S. & Ackerman, W. The reac- 
tion time of the normal pupil. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1932, 99, 1334-1336.—By means of a cinematographic 
camera it was found that when a light is flashed on 
a dark-adapted eye there is a latent time of 0.1875 
second before contraction begins. The primary con- 
traction covers 0.4365 second at the rate of 5.48 mm. 
per second and is followed by a secondary contraction 
of 0.3125 second at the slower rate of 1.34 mm. per 
second. After removal of the stimulus the pupil 
starts to dilate at the rate of 0.95 mm. per second. 
The method is described.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4276. Hahn, H., & Gunther, H. Uber die Reize 
und die Reizebedingungen des Geschmacksinnes. 
(Concerning the stimulus and stimulus conditions of 
the gustatory sense.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 
1932, 231, 48-67.—The taste objects were presented in 
solutions at a certain place upon the tongue. The 
area was determined so that the same was used for 
each presentation, and the speed of presentations was 
kept constant. The saliva was kept away from the 
taste stimulus, and the perception of smell was pre- 
vented. The size of the error of the method, the 
duration of the stimulation, and the intervals neces- 
sary were determined quantitatively. In order to 
investigate the influence of temperature on the sensa- 
tion of taste, temperature sensations were eliminated 
by adaptation before presentation of test objects. 
The taste effect of sweet materials is strongest be- 
tween 34.5° and 37°. The temperature has no effect 
on the threshold value of sour stimuli.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Bryn Mawr). 


4277. Hartmann, G. W. IL. The increase of visual 
acuity in one eye through the illumination of the . 
other. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 383-392.—In 
Opposition to previous findings by the Russian phys- 
iologist Kravkov, this study indicates an increase in 
the visual acuity of the right eye for both black ob- 
jects on a white ground and white figures on a black 
field when the left retina is simultaneously strongly 
illuminated. Configurations with different types of 
grays pointed in the same direction. A brain theory 
based upon summation of stimuli is develo to 
account for these findings.—H. W. Karn (Clark). 
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4278. Hartmann, G. W. Il. Changes in visual 
acuity through simultaneous stimulation of other 


sense 0 J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 393-407. 
—Evidence is reported indicating that visual acuity 
can temporarily be increased by the simultaneous 
application of auditory, olfactory, and cutaneous 
stimuli. High and low tones, pleasant and unpleasant 
odors, mild tactile and painful stimuli, all enhance 
the discrimination of black-on-white or white-on- 
black configurations. Checking on records obtained 
with the method of limits by the method of constant 
stimuli made no alteration in the findings. A neuro- 
logical explanation is postulated in terms of a dual 
interchange of energy.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4279. Hosoya, Y., & Bayerl, V. Spektrale Absorp- 
tion des Sehpurpurs vor und nach der Belichtung. 
(The spectral absorption of visual purple before and 
after exposure to light.) Pflig. Arch. f. d. ges. Phys- 
tol., 1933, 231, 563-570.—The authors have used a 
new set-up, consisting of a Kénigmartin spectral 
photometer and a monochromator through which the 
absorption spectrum of visual purple can be deter- 
mined without the danger of bleaching during the 
measurement. The authors also investigated various 
extraction agents in order to determine their d 
of usefulness. Paratoxin was found to be best, since 
in using it more visual purple was released in com- 
parison to the albumen extracted.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Bryn Mawr). 

4280. James, H. E. O., & Massey, M. E. Studies 
in the localization of sound. II. Some factors in 
auditory localization. Med. Res. Council, Spec. Report 
Ser., No. 168, 1932.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4281. Kahn, R. Uber den Stereoeffekt von Pulfrich. 
(Concerning Pulfrich’s stereo-effect.) Pfliig. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1931, 228, 213-224.—A series of 
experiments concerning the stereo-effect discovered 
by Pulfrich are discussed. This effect is described in 
the following manner: if a moving object is fixated 
binocularly and is seen in a fronto-parallel plane, a 
partial diminution of the intensity of the light rays 
from the object will cause the object to be seen as 
moving in a different plane. Kahn has performed 
experiments using various objects and intensities in 
order to discover under what circumstances this effect 
is es or increased.—D. S, Oberlin (Bryn 
Mawr). 


4282. Kardos, L. Diskussion tiber Probleme des 
Farbensehens. (Discussion on problems of color 
vision.) Arch. f. Psychol., 1930,78.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4283. Kiesow, F. Sulla localizzazione di sensa- 
zioni cutanee pure di tatto e di dolore, nonché di 
impressioni tattili e dolorose composte. (On the 
localization of pure tactual and painful cutaneous 
sensations, as well as of mixed tactile and painful 
impressions.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1933, 10, 201-244. 
—A re-examination of the particular question whether 
cutaneous sensations of pure pain are better localized 
than sensations of an exclusively tactile nature. The 
conclusion reached is that this is the case when the 
attempt is made to eliminate the easy irradiation of 
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the pain-producing stimulus in the skin and when this 
stimulus is not too weak. The investigation also 
shows that in persons of advanced age the pain- 
producing stimulus must be more intense than in 
younger persons.—R. E. Schwarz (Vet. Adm. Facility, 
Northport, N. Y.) 

4284. Kihler, W. El problema de la psicologia de 
la forma. (The psychological problem of form.) An. 
sec. orient. prof., 1930, 3, 57-103.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

4285. Kuroda, R. The properties of time percep- 
tion reproduced under Seeseaier strain due to differ- 
ent quantities of weight. Acta Psychol. Keijo, 1931, 
1, 83-88.—Though the present study is in itself a 
re-examination of Weber's researches on the effect of 
load upon reproduction of a given time interval, some 
necessary precaution was taken to eliminate probable 
cooperation of spatial factors. Ten observers, nine 
male and one female, took part in the experiment. 
A conclusion derived from the results is that, con- 
trary to Weber’s finding as regards the reproduction 
of a given duration but in conformity with his state- 
ment concerning that of a given distance under load, 
a given amount of time reproduced under muscular 
tension due to weight is phenomenally equivalent to 
a greater time interval under less weight.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

4286. Leiri, F. Ueber die Bedeutung der roten 
Strahlen bei der scheinbaren Vergrisserung von 
Sonne und Mond am Horizont. (The significance of 
the red rays in the apparent enlargement of the sun 
and moon at the horizon.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 
1931, 61, 325~334.—Due to the passage of the light 
rays through the mist and dust particles covering 
the earth, the shorter rays from the sun and moon 
when on the horizon are prevented from penetrating 
because of optical dispersion and absorption so that 
only the long, red rays reach the eye. Since the eye 
is fixated for infinity, the red rays form diffusion 
circles on the retina, and this irradiation causes the 
apparent enlargement of the bodies when at the 
horizon. For the apparent enlarging of the distance 
between stars, however, other factors must be con- 
sidered.—T. J. Snee (Pennsylvania). 


4287. Losanow, N. Die Taubstummheit und ihre 
Bekiimpfung. (Deaf-mutism and its therapy.) 
Engels (U.S.S.R.): Deutscher Staatsverl., 1932. 
Pp. 17. Rbl. .35.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4288. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Muscular 
tension resul from e. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 
8, 455-460.—The subjects observed a test object 
steadily and pressed on a key when they saw certain 
signals. A record was made of changes in pressure on 
the key, and these changes in nervous muscular ten- 
sion were correlated with changes in the experimental 
variables of preventable glare and level of illumina- 
tion. The key was so constructed that an auxiliary 
circuit was closed when the pressure upon it exceeded 
a predetermined value, and this critical pressure was 
determined empirically for each subject. The results 
show that the magnitude of the deleterious effects of 
the glare source were comparable to the effect pro- 
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duced by decreasing the level of illumination from 
five foot-candles to one foot-candle as appraised by 
the criterion of nervous muscular tension.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

4289. Marks, E. S. The effect of boundaries on 
space estimation. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 467-472. 
—Using the method of constant stimulus differences, 
an experimental study was made of the illusory in- 
fluence of boundary lines on the space between two 
lines. Some evidence seems to have been obtained in 
favor of the concept of “figural force.”—H. Cason 
(Wisconsin ). 


4290. Michotte, A. La percepcion, el pensamiento 
y la acci6én. (Perception, thought, and action.) An. 
sec. orient. prof., 1930, 3, 41-56.—A. B. Hunter 


(Clark). 


4291. Obonai, T. Contributions to the study of 
psychophysical induction. I. Experiments on the 
illusion of contrast and confluence. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1933, 8, 1-20.—The author believes that the illusion 
of divided spatial distance is, in its essence, nothing 
more than a special case of contrast and confluence 
(assimilation), under which again lies a single funda- 
mental principle of psychophysical induction. He 
attempted to verify his belief by the results of his own 
research. From a series of experimental investiga- 
tions on various kinds of illusory figures, it was found 
uniformly that over-estimation of inner figures oc- 
curred, while the distance between the inner figures 
and the outer was small; and that the amount of 
illusion increased as the distance became larger, u 
to a certain limit, and then it began to decrease until 
at last under-estimation took place at a certain point. 
The author, after comparing these results with those 
of other investigators, concludes that the general 
agreement in results suggests the existence of some 
underlying common factor. (Abstract in English.)— 
S. Takagi (Kyoto). 


4292. Park, R. S., & Park, G. E. The center of 
ocular rotation in the horizontal plane. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1933, 104, 545-552.—"‘The center of ocular 
rotation is not fixed, but moves along a curve a vari- 
able distance, from 1.066 mm. to 1.653 mm. to 0.893 
mm., nasalward from the visual axis and always on a 
line perpendicular to the visual axis at 0 (fixed ocular 
center). Also a variable distance, from 14.732 mm. 
to 13.918 mm. to 12.950 mm. from 0’ to 0 as the angie 
of the visual axis takes the positions from 39° to 4° 
nasalward and from 4° nasalward to 38° templeward, 
respectively.""—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). , 


4293. Pastore, A. Conferme tali del 
calcolo psicofisico a tre variabli. di analisi 
co. (Experimental verification of psychophysical 
calculation in three variables. Essay ‘on logical 
analysis.) Att Reale Accad. Sci. di Torino, 1933.— 
The author gives an application of logic to cho- 
logical research by applying psychophysical calcula- 
tion in 3 variables to the researches of A. Gatti on 
Weber's law and to those of M. Ponzo on the phe- 
nomena of perceptive annulment. The contention is 
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made that psychophysical calculation in its basis and 
in its development corresponds to the position and to 
the solution of the problem of the unity of three func- 
tions, stimulus, sensation, and reaction. The author 
proves that the variations in Gatti’s curve are in 
agreement with the reaction values, and that the 
researches of M. Ponzo are a verification of the result 
from calculation relative to the reaction. According 
to the calculation in 3 variables: 6, y, 9, (stimulus, 
sensation, reaction) we come (1) to a new definition of 
sensation (the difference between the stimulus and 
the reaction gives the internal work equivalent to 
the sensation); (2) to establish the concept of equiv- 
alence; (3) to give the characteristics of the sensa- 
tion; (4) to establish a new method of measuring sen- 
sation; (5) to deduce the basis of calculating mental 
work.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4294. Peckham, R.M. A peculiarity of color vision. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1932, 9.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4295. Richmond, P., & Ebert, E. C. Speed of 
visual perception. U.S. Naval Med. Bull., 1933, 31, 
150-151.—Present methods of examination are criti- 
cized, since unlimited time is usually allowed in 
recognizing letter forms and colors. Three hundred 
tests were made on men with 20/20 vision, whose ages 
ranged from 19 to 43 years. Flash letters, projection 
lantern, and camera box shutters were used. The first 
two methods proved unsatisfactory. ‘‘The camera 
shutter method consists of placing the candidate 
behind a camera with shutter intact but with the lens 
removed. The candidate is instructed in setting as 
well as tripping the shutter. ... The examiner 
places a standard Snellen’s letter behind a reflector 
with 10 foot-candle illumination. . . . The candidate 
reads the letters seen during the time the camera 
shutter is open. While the shutter is closed, the 
examiner replaces the card with another letter behind 
the reflector. Each candidate was tested with 10 
letters for each eye before the speed of the camera 
was changed. The following speeds were utilized: 
0.5 Passes 0.2 second, 0.1 second, 0.04 second, 0.02 
second, 0.01 second. Camera shutters may be placed 
directly before illuminated letters and trip y the 
examiner. This method hasa decided disadvantage in 
that candidate is not always at attention when the 
shutter is tripped. The candidate is red when he 
himself trips the shutter. The noise made by the 
shutter action revents the candidate from opening 
it surreptitiously." It was concluded that “(1) The 
time factor should be incorporated in our visual 
acuity examinations, (2) 0.5 second observation time 
isa standard unit for each eye, (3) visual s 
by daylight is decidedly faster than by arti 
illumination, (4) visual speed ranged from 0.5 ee 
per letter to 0.01 second among candidates examined, 
ha. a few candidates with slow color perception 

rently compensated with rapid form tion, 
73 color perception is not diminished as ra idly as 
form perception by shortening the period of observa- 
tion, (7) form speed of tion ev both eyes is 
twice that of monocular A photograph 
showing the arrangement of the apparatus is included. 
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— * Uhrbrock (Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
io). 


4296. Saks, C.I. Retinoscopy and lag of accommo- 
dation. Amer. J. Optom., 1932,9.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark). 

4297. Shaxby, J. H., & F.H. Studies in the 
localization of sound. I. tion of sounds 
in the median plane. Med. Res. Council, on Report 
Ser., No. 166, 1932.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 

4298. Singer, J. A mikropsifr6l. (Micropsia.) 
Gyégydszat, 1932, 32.—The patient is a woman, 41 
years of age. During her first marriage there was only 
a false pregnancy. Ae 42, during her second marriage, 
there was real pregnancy. Ten days after a normal 
delivery there developed a general ra in both 
eyes, more pronounced in one eye. Ophthalmoscopic 
examination revealed a strongly pigmented fundus 
with a narrow temporal conus in each eye. Binocular 
visual acuity, with a minus 10.00 D. correction, was 
5-7. The lack of further evidence of pathology led 
the author to suppose the condition to be one of 
hysteria. General supportive treatment was given 
and after 4 weeks the patient was quite well. A year 
later, bilateral metamorphopsia developed. The 
visual acuity of the right eye, with correction, was 
5/40. Examination revealed a chorioretinitic patch, 
half the size of the optic disk, situated between the 
disk and the macula. Hence, the origin of the mi- 
cropsia was organic, i.e., retinal. The author believes 
that the micropsia of the year before must also have 
been of retinal origin, caused by an undiagnosticable, 
slight edema of the retina, and not of chogenic, 
i.e., hysteric, origin.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

4299. Studnitz,G.v. Uber die Lichta der 
Retina und die photosensiblen Substanzen Stab- 
chen und en. (Concerning the light absorption 
of the retina and the photosensitive substances of the 
rodsand cones.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 
230, 216-230.—Studnitz measured the light absorp- 
tion of retinas containing both rods and cones (Gadus 
morrhua, Rana temporaria), those with cones alone, 
(Testudo graeca), and those with only rods (Mus 
decumanus), photometrically. From the measure- 
ment of the dark-adapted retinas at various times, 
the following results were obtained: (1) A substance 
which accumulates in the cones during adaptation 
breaks down during exposure to t; (2) this sub- 
stance is not identical with visual purple; (3) the 
concentration decrease in a single cone per constant 
time is about 14 times greater than that of a rod; 
(4) the cone substance cannot be dissolved in a solu- 
tion of gallic salt.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 
[See also abstracts 4446, 4521, 4557, 4563, 4707, 4728, 

4771, 4793, 4831, 4839, 4863, 4883. ] 
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4300. Cason, H. An intera ttern theory of 
the affectivities. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 282-291.— 
Including under the term affectivities the feelings, 
emotions, moods, sentiments and all ‘‘warm’’ psy- 
chological activities, the author advances the theory 
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that they are best considered organic patterns of 
interacting activities. Theories which explain them 
in terms of some one group of activities, as conscious 
processes, unconscious processes, visceral processes, 
motor processes, or particular neural processes in 
some region such as the hypothalamus, afe guilty of 
over-simplification. Actually there are physical, 
chemical, neurological, endocrinological, visceral, 
sensory, muscular, conscious, etc., components. This 
theory alone accounts for the wide individual differ- 
ences in affective reactions. These differences are 
partly hereditary, partly learned. It is not possible 
to state any sequential order among the various 
processes involved. They appear, disappear and 
reappear, and there is no question of particular time 
relations. Hence no one factor can be considered 
causal or antecedent. Study of affectivity in animals 
and in other persons is limited by verbal difficulties, 
and by differences in organic make-up and personal 
history.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

4301. Flemming, E. G. Sex differences in emo- 
tional responses. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 430-445. 
—The Flemming test for measuring emotional re- 
sponses, which is a revision of the Pressey X-O test, 
was given to 164 men and 167 women who were mostly 
college sophomores. The test was administered twice 
to one group of men and twice to one group of women; 
and it was found to be quite reliable. There was no 
consistently reliable sex difference in variability on 
the test, and no reliable average sex differences were 
found on any part of the test.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4302. Menninger, K. A. The origins and masques 
of fear. Survey, 1933, 22, 217-222.—Early childhood 
environmental experiences furnish the pattern for all 
adult fears, the threat of extinction and the threat of 
pain being the original fears. However, the most 
poignant childish pain is that of losing love. The adult 
experiences fears from the outside world and neurotic 
fears from within. Disguises assumed by fears are: 
inhibition of activity, exhibitions of over-courageous- 
ness, expressions of hate, conspicuous athletic or busi- 
ness activity, and general withdrawal from social 
contacts. Recognition of its source and counter- 
suggestion are necessary for combating fear.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


4303. Meyer, M. That whale among the fishes— 
the theory of emotions. Psychol. Rev., 1933, 40, 292- 
300.—The author believes that the concept of ‘‘emo- 
tions” as specific entities has no place in scientific 
gycheloas any more than the concept of “will.” 

e poet-philosophers, Wundt, Ladd, Royce, Hall 
and even on are responsible for its emphasis in 
modern psychology, although James paved the way 
for a more scientific attitude by recognizing the 
visceral and skeletal components and breaking away 
from the concept of emotions as merely states of con- 
sciousness. It is pointed out that, since all actions of 
an individual have present in them various of these 
visceral, chemical, glandular, skeletal, and neural 
components in varying degrees of intensity, there is 
no reason to invent a special name like emotion.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 
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4304. Nakanishi, M. Ein Gegenbeweis die 
James-Langesche Theorie der Affekte. vidence 
contrary to the James-Lange theory of emotion.) 
Acta Psychol. Keijo, 1931, 1, 97-104.—The fact that 
an emotion appears only at the beginning of a repeated 
stimulus is regarded as evidence contrary to the 
James-Lange theory.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4305, 4306, 4327, 4373. ] 
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4305. Cason, H. Reply: methods of studying the 
learning and retention of pleasant and unplea ant 
activities. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 455-459.— 
A reply to Young's criticisms on the methods used in 
studying the learning and retention of pleasant and 
unpleasant activities. — H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4306. Cason, H., & Lungren, F. C. Memory for 
pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent pairs of words. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 728-732.—In two pre- 
vious experiments the senior author had found that 
pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent pairs of words 
could be learned and retained with approximately 
equal efficiency. In those experiments the two words 
in a single pair were P, U, or I; in the present inves- 
tigation the pairs were made up of words that were 
P-U, U-P, P-I, I-P, U-I, and I-U to the subject. The 
468 words used in the present study were the same 
as those used in the previous experiments. The com- 
bined average results for 50 subjects on learning and 
on retention yield scores for the six different kinds of 
pairs of words which are approximately the same. 
The differences between the averages are unreliable; 
and the most significant feature of the results is the 
large amount of overlapping in the individual scores. 
The most plausible conclusion seems to be that there 
is little, if any, difference in the relative efficiency of 
learning and retaining P-U, U-P, P-I, I-P, U-I, and 
J-U pairs of words.—Z. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4307. Davis, A. J.. & Meenes, M. Factors deter- 
mining the relative efficacy of the whole and part 
methods of learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 
716-727.—The present experiment is limited to a 
study of the following factors: place association, sex, 
age, capacity and habitual method of learning. The 
subjects were 104 college students, who had previously 
been asked to indicate their habitual method of learn- 
ing. Comparison of results obtained when the whole 
method was used by a group with results obtained 
when the part method was used showed that the 
whole method was superior to the part method on the 
criterion of the number of errors onthe first attempt 
at reproduction. The number of individuals for whom 
the whole method proved superior was 65, while the 
number for whom the part method proved superior 
was 20. Of 79 individuals who found one method 
superior to the other only 35-41% found that method 
superior which they habitually used. Males and 
females learned approximately equally well with the 
part method, but the males were superior to the 
females with the whole method. The younger group 
proved superior to the older group with the whole 
method, but the difference was unreliable. A group 
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composed of 53 individuals with an average gross 
score of 43 on the Otis S-A learned, with either 
method, approximately as well as a group composed 
of individuals with an average gross score of 57 on 
the Otis S-A.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4308. Davis, F. C. The functional significance of 
imagery differences. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 
630-661.—The purpose of this investigation was “‘to 
determine to what extent differences in subjects’ 
reports as to their use of imagery in the performance 
of given tests are related to objective differences in 
test scores.’’ The subjects were students in a class 
in elementary psychology. It was found that reports 
as to manner of performance of various intellectual 
tasks, under stated conditions of experimental con- 
trol, were supported to a considerable degree by objec- 
tive results in the form of differences in test scores 
correlated with differences in the subjects’ reports. 
Correlations with intelligence as measured by Army 
Alpha were for the most part positive and low. No 
completely reliable or consistent sex differences were 
found.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4309. De Sanctis, S. Lavoro intellettuale. (Intel- 
lectual work.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1932, 10, 137-160.— 
In this article the author expounds the bio-psycho- 
logical problem of mental work and tries to solve it 
empirically by means of his own experiments on 
intellectual work (analysis of curves). While ac- 
knowledging the difficulties and uncertainties of the 
interpretation of his experimental results and of his 
inferences, the author attacks the practical applica- 
tions to individual workers and to the nation, advanc- 
ing concrete proposals.—R. E. Schwarz (Vet. Adm. 
Facility, Northport, N. Y.) 

4310. Dietze, A.G. The relation of several factors 
to factual memory. J. Appi. Psychol., 1931, 15, 
563-574.—This is an investigation of the relation of 
chronological age, mental level, silent reading ability, 
and vocabulary knowledge to the ability of junior and 
senior high school pupils to remember the facts con- 
tained in short articles which they are required to read 
a single time. Findings show that factual memory 
improves very little with age during the years after 
adolescence. Factual memory is positively correlated 
with mental age to an extent shown by an average r 
of .53 for immediate memory, .43 for memory after 
one day, .51 for memory after 14 days, .45 for memory 
after 30 days, and .25 for memory after 100 days. 
The correlation between factual memory and mental 
age is reduced to about half when vocabulary is held 
constant, and by about one-fourth when reading 
ability is held constant. Memory for facts is posi- 
tively correlated with extent of vocabulary to about 
the same degree as mental age. The low correlations 
found between factual memory and reading ability 
are reduced to negligible quantities by keeping mental 
age and veuabalery knowledge constant.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

4311. Fi J. C. Practice, fatigue and oscilla- 
tion. A of work at pressure. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., Monog. Supp., 1928, No. 13. Pp. 92.—With a 
very favorable school atmosphere and a special system 
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of incentives, 46 subjects worked at Kraepelin’s 
adding sheets for 20 minutes on each of 46 successive 
working days. Improvement took place throughout 
this period. On the whole, the more able subjects 
tended to improve more than the less able and also 
showed a larger variability from day to day than the 
less able. There was a marked drop in efficiency at 
the beginning of the second minute, and thereafter 
fatigue manifested itself as a slow and more or less 
steady decline throughout each day’s experiment, 
though the total decline was less than 14% of the 
score for the first minute. The more able individuals 
were on the whole less fatigable than the less able. 
The more able individuals ‘‘oscillated”’ (i.e. exhibited 
short-period fluctuations in the score) more absolutely 
but less relatively than the less able. Increase of 
ability through practice tends to be accompanied by 
an increase in the extent of oscillation as objectively 
measured. But decrease of ability through fatigue is 
not accompanied by any corresponding decrease of 
such oscillation. The use of a special signal given once 
a minute produced a very marked rhythm and made 
it impossible to discover any ‘“‘natural’’ periodicities 
in the work curve.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4312. Heinrich, W. Les fonctions des capi s 
en rapport avec la fixation de l’attention. (The func- 
tion of the capillaries in relation to the fixation of 
attention.) Bull. Acad. polon. des sci., 1929, 55-58.— 
In sensory attention there is an adaptation of the 
mechanism of accommodation, which is released in 
distraction. For the cutaneous sense, which is un- 
provided with the machinery of accommodation, the 
mechanism permits a regulation of capillary circula- 
tion.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4313. Heinrich, W., & Strzembosz, T. Les fonc- 
tions des capillaires et la concentration de l’attention. 
(The function of capillaries and concentration of 
attention.) Bull. Acad. polon. des sct., 1931, 321-349. 
—The authors have worked on cutaneous temperature 
and its reaction to attention. A thermoelectric needle 
is pushed gently into the skin; as soon as the attention 
is directed to the stimulated spot, there is a rise in 
temperature; two subjects were used.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

4314. Hippius, RR. Denkpsychologie. (Psychology 
of thought.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 41.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4315. Lester,O.P. Mental set in relation to retro- 
active inhibition. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 681- 
699.—This is an investigation of the possible relation 
between retroactive inhibition and learning set or 
attitude. It was found that directions to the subject 
informing him what to anticipate at the time of learn- 
ing—e.g., presence of a recall; expectation of inter- 
polated list; information in regard to the ible 
effects of an interpolated list—presented at the time 
of the original learning very definitely minimize the 
retroactive effects and increase the retention of the 
original material. A consistent trend in the data, 
pointing to increasing degrees of retention with in- 
creasing amounts of information given at the time of 
learning, is found, but the differences are not statis- 
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tically significant. Directions urging the subject to 
make an effort to avoid the interference effects of the 
interpolated list result in a significantly greater reten- 
tion than is obtained under any of the other: condi- 
tions involving informatory directions. Considerable 
retroactive inhibition has been shown to exist when 
the interpolated learning of similar nonsense-material 
is introduced immediately prior to recall of the 
originally learned nonsense material and 24 hours 
after the original learning. Retroactive effects are 
definitely more detrimental to retention as measured 
by the recall method than to retention as measured by 
the relearning method.— EZ. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4316. Luh, C. W., & Liang, B. T. Further studies 
in forgetting and reminiscence. Yenching Stud. Psy- 
chol., 1933, Serial No. 3, 1-14.—An introductory 
statement by Luh and further data reported by 
Liang. The purpose of this investigation was to study 
the nature of forgetting and reminiscence in partial 
learning under three variable conditions, viz., (1) 
varying the kinds of material, (2) varying the age 
of the subjects, and (3) varying the degrees of learn- 
ing. Meaningful material was used in Experiment 1 
and nonsense material in Experiment 2. For mean- 
ingful material 200 Chinese words were used and 
arranged in the form of ballad poetry. The nonsense 
material used was composed of 200 disconnected 
words arranged in exactly the same form as the mean- 
ingful material. The subjects tested were 648 fourth- 
grade pupils of the primary school with an. average 
age of 11.2 years, and 353 college freshmen with an 
average age of 19.5 years. The primary school stu- 
dents were divided into two subgroups. One of them 
studied the meaningful material for 20 min., the other 
for 40 min. Immediately after reading 15 min. were 
given for written reproduction of as much of the 
material as they could recall. The college students 
were also divided into two subgroups. One subgroup 
studied the meaningful material for 4 min., the other 
for 8 min. The time allowed for recall was 8 min. 
Each of the 4 subgroups was further divided into 5 
sections according to the length of time interval for 
which retention was tested. The intervals were 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 days. In the case of children, about 2 
months after the second recall test for meaningful 
material, they were given the nonsense material. 
Liang found that (1) with the partial learning of 
meaningful material, the phenomenon of reminiscence 
was exhibited by both the children and the adults. 
When the degree of learning was the same, there was 
no difference between the two age groups in the total 
percentage of retention. (2) Reminiscence played a 
more important role in children’s memory than in 
adults’, but it was offset by a larger amount of for- 
getting. (3) With meaningless material, the total 
percentage of retention never reached 100 at the end of 
any time interval. The number of reminiscents and 
the percentage of reminiscence were both smaller than 
for meaningful material and the percentage of for- 
getting was greater (the meaningful material was 
earned to a higher degree). (4) Irrespective of tiie 
nature of the material and the degree of original learn- 
ing, the number of reminiscents and the amount of 
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reminiscence decreased while the percentage of for- 
getting increased with the length of time interval. 
(5) a of the nature of the material, a higher 
degree of partial learning brought about a lower per- 
centage of total retention and of reminiscence. Its 
effect upon the percentage of forgetting could not be 
determined. With meaningful material it reduced 
the percentage, but with meaningless material it 
increased it.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Instit. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 


4317. Philpott, S. J. F. Fluctuations in human 
output. Brit. J. Psychol., Monog. Suppl., 1933, No. 
17. Pp. 125.—The problems investigated are those 
of the fluctuations or oscillations in uninterrupted 
mental work. Part I takes up the general hypothesis. 
Five series of experiments were performed, the tasks 
including dotting, arithmetic, discrimination of sound, 
and an experiment with the illusion of reversible 
perspective. Mathematical analysis of the work 
curves obtained substantiate the main contention that 
‘“‘work curves are periodic, that there are many ele- 
mentary waves present, their logarithmic periods 
being whole number multiples of a given (but as yet 
unmeasured) unit of logarithmic time, that the said 
unit is universally true for all our subjects, under all 
conditions of experiment met with, and that finally, 
true phase differences from curve to curve seem to be 
negligible.” Part II takes up special problems. Gen- 
eral and specific elements, periodogram analysis and 
serial correlation, the question of im rhythms, 
the possible light on other problems (Weber-Fechner 
laws, limens, fatigue measures) and possible mech- 
anisms are discussed. No definite conclusions are 
reached on the mechanisms involved. Possibilities 
are suggested and discussed.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


4318. Sander, F. Ganzheit und Gestalt; = 
chologische Untersuchungen. IV. Hardick, 
Ueber den Umschlag von unter dem 
Einfluss kritischer (Sudden change of 
attitude as a result of critical experience.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1933, 87, 321-350.—The author 
experimented chiefly with visual material, which was 
first made familiar to the subject in many impression 
series and then had to be identified under more diffi- 
cult conditions in the test series. It was found with 
one group of subjects that the errors caused by the 
after-effect of the impression series showed a sudden 
drop during the experiment. This change was due to 
the subject's noticing his mistakes and changing his 
naive attitude towards the presented material for 
a more critical one. Other subjects maintained 
the naive attitude throughout the experiment.— 
E. Hanfmann (Worcester Scote Hospital). 

4319. Smiley, O. A. The relation of subliminal to 
supraliminal learning. Arch. of Psychol., No. 146. 
Pp. 40.—The purpose of the experiment was to dis- 
cover the relation between subliminal and supra- 
liminal learning. The material learned was 360 

eometric characters and 360 nonsense syllables. 
Leortiae below the threshold was measured by the 
number of promptings required to establish the asso- 
ciative bonds; learning above the threshold was 
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measured by the reaction time. Learning above the 
threshold seems to be continuous with learning below 
the threshold. The fewer the promptings required to 
bring the syllables to the threshold the more rapid is 
the improvement in the efficiency above the thresh- 
old. Supraliminal learning is a function of subliminal 
learning. When learning is considered as improve- 
ment in the facility of associated bonds, the process 
has no definite limit. Improvement may continue 
even beyond the physiological limit of the subject's 
speed of response, when it could no longer be measured 
by the reaction time. The difficult problem of over- 
learning is also resolved, as overlearning becomes 
identified with the supraliminal of the learning 
process.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

4320. Symonds, P.M. The psychology of problem- 
solving. Harvard Teach. Rec., 1933, 3, 137-143.— 
The author discusses the need for a more adequate 
knowledge of the chology of problem-solving. 
Problem-solving is defined as ‘‘the mode of meeting 
unfamiliar situations by thinking.” Introspection 
reveals that previous experience and the laws of learn- 
ing are the prime factors in the reasoning process. It 
is held that there is no transfer of the information re- 
quired for problem-solving from one field to others, 
but that transfer of problem-solving methods may 
take place. The implications of the psychology of 
problem-solving to testing and scientific method in 
education are discussed.—S. M. Stoke (Mount 
Holyoke). 

4321. Tavares, L. Psychologia da pensamento. 
(Psychology of thought.) Rio de Janeiro: Lab. de 
Psychol. na Colonia da Psychopathas, 1931. Pp. 130. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

4322. Thisted, M.N., & Remmers,H. H. The effect 
of temporal set on learning. /. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 
16, 257-268.—Tests using such unfamiliar learning 
material as an Anglo-Saxon vocabulary were made 
under different sets, and it was found that a some- 
what slower drop in the forgetting curve occurs when 
a temporal set is introduced by the knowledge that 
delayed recall will be required.— EZ. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4323. Thorndike, E. L. The significance of re- 

in the free association test. J. Appl. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 16, 247-253.—The author examined the 
words written by 50 students in response to the words 
of the Kent-Rosanoff list, and checked every response 
which was not simply and easily explained as the 
product of connections formed by uency and 
fitness (1) in hearing and reading, (2) in speaking 
and writing, or (3) in the pe nt se | experiences of 
people in general. Upon analysis of his findings he 
concludes that ‘‘a test in which a subject is asked to 
say or write the first word he thinks of, or the first 
thing he thinks of, in response to a stimulus word is 
then usually not a test of what ideas and feelings the 
individual is accustomed to associate with the facts 
named by the stimulus word . . . [but] the associa- 
tions run more directly from the stimulus word 
itself.”"—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 
H. S. A problem in 


J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 281-284.—If two 
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a words and the corresponding Japanese words 
in Hebbon Romanized spelling are casa in a group, 
one can guess which words have the same meaning 
25% more frequently than chance would allow. No 
results are given, and no analysis of this alleged func- 
tion is made.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4325. Vertes, J.O. Das Gedichtnis taubstummer 
Kinder. (The memory of deaf-mute children.) Zsch. 
f. pad. Psychol., 1931, 32, 136-142.—Experiments with 
Lobsien tests on 69 children seem to show that deaf- 
mutes are notably deficient in memory of words 
appealing to the auditory sense. Words having an 
appeal to the kinesthetic sense seem, on the contrary, 
to be better retained by deaf-mutes than by the 
normal.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


4326: White, M. M. Influence of an interpolated 
electric shock m recall. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 
15, 752-757.—Electrical stimuli were interpolated 
between learning and recall. The galvanic deflection 
was recorded. It was found that: (1) Electrical 
stimuli occurring within ten seconds after the pre- 
sentation of a list of words to be learned facilitated 
recall in 13 out of 30 subjects, hindered recall in 15 
subjects, and had no effect upon two subjects. (2) 
Relatively small changes in galvanic resistance accom- 
panied a loss in recall, and relatively large changes in 
galvanic resistance accompanied a gain in recall. 
(3) The average time per word for recall after shock 
was less for subjects who showed a gain in the number 
of words than in any other series. An explanation 
in terms of increased tonicity is suggested.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


4327. Young, P. T. Memory for pleasant, un- 
pleasant, and indifferent pairs of J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1933, 16, 454-455.—Critical comments on 
the methodology used in experiments concerned with 
the relation between feeling and memory and the so- 
called law of effect. The author believes that failure 
to distinguish between (1) felt experience in which 
the affective processes have an appreciable intensity 
and duration, and (2) the cold cognitive meanings of 
pleasant and unpleasant, lies at the root of much 
confusion within affective psychology today. “If 
one is experimenting upon felt pleasantness, let 
affective methodology be considered and especially 
the soundness of the evidence that genuine felt — 


ence is a factor in the experiential situation.” — H. W. 

Karn (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 4212, 4243, 4248, 4290, 4370, 4397, 
4415, 4424, 4664, 4779, 4792. ) 
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4328. Abrams, J., & Gerard, R. W. The influence 
of activity on the survival of isolated nerve. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 104, 590-593.—‘‘An isolated frog 
sciatic nerve loses its ability to conduct much earlier 
when kept active than when at rest. This finding is 
in accord with the view that degeneration of a cut 
nerve is related to depletion of its oxidative mech- 
anisms.""—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
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4329. Adrian, E. D., Bronk, D. W., & Phillips, G. 
in mammalian thetic nerves. J. 


Discharge sympa’ 
Physiol., 1932, 74.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4330. Bourguignon, G., & Haldane, J.B.S. Evolu- 
tion de la chronaxie pendant le sommeil. (Changes 
of the chronaxy during sleep.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 
107, 1365-1366.—In measuring the chronaxy in one 
of the authors at the time of going to sleep, it was 
found that the chronaxy increases from the time 
drowsiness begins until it reaches its maximum point 
during the soundest sleep; the return to normal comes 
instantly upon awakening. The modifications of the 
rheobase are made in a direction contrary to those 
of the chronaxy.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4331. Bremer, F., & Homes, G. Une théorie de la 
sommation d’influx nerveux. (A theory of summation 
of the nerve impulse.) Arch. int. de physiol., 1931, 
35, No. 1.—The summation of the two impulses at a 
synapse (neuro-muscular or central) would be ex- 
plained by the addition of two functional modifica- 
tions, the reaction being released at the moment when 
the summated functional modification passes a certain 
liminal value. The disappearance of the modification 
obtained is supposed to obey the exponential law 
m = w, ¢~%t. On the other hand, the theory which 
makes the state of incomplete restoration of the 
synaptic terminations in the relative refractory period 
intervene, leads to an equation of the modification 
carried by the second impulse. With these two laws, 
it is possible to arrive at the law of total modification, 
which at least seems in accord with experimental 
facts.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


4332. Bremer, F., & Homes, G. Une théorie de la 
sommation d’influx nerveux. (A theory of summation 
of the nerve impulse.) Mém. acad. roy. Belg., 1931, 
11. Pp. 31.—Summary of the results of researches 
= reported in full.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, 

ass. 


4333. Brown, G. L., & Garry, R. C. Reversal of 
the gastric vagus. J. Physiol., 1932, 75, No. 2.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4334. Brown, G. L., & McSwiney, B.A. The sym- 
pathetic innervation of the stomach. IV. J. Phystol., 
1932, 74.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4335. Burn, J. H. On vaso-dilator fibres in the 
sympathetic and on the effect of circulating adrena- 
line in augmenting the vascular to sympa- 
thetic stimulation. J. Physiol., 1932, 75, No. 2.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4336. Biisser,H. Uber Reizzeit-Spannungskurven 
und Chronaxie am menschlichen Nerve und Muskel. 
(Concerning the stimulus duration-voltage curve and 
chronaxy in human nerve and muscle.) Pfliig. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1933, 231, 609-707.—Biisser found 
two types of curves for stimulus duration and current 
capacity. The one he believes to be analogous to the 
Keith Lucas a-curve, to be explained as the a-curve 
is by Lapicque. The chronaxy between nerve and 
muscle is greatly influenced by this type, and this 
influence explains the different statements of the 
normal chronaxy. An explanation of specific chron- 
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axies of various muscle groups might be possible in 
some cases, by means of this a-curve.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Bryn Mawr). 


4337. Castellino, P. Prolegomeni alla fisio-patol- 
ogia del sistema nervoso vegetativo. (Prolegomena 
on the physio-pathology of the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem.) Athena, 1932, 96-106.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4338. Creed, R. S. The physiological integration 
of sensory processes within the grey matter of the 
nervous system: a critical review. Brain, 1931, 54, 
29-54.—While it was formerly thought that the sen- 
sory paths permitted the transmission of messages 
just as though they were passing along telegraph 
wires, it appears today that the synapses mark 
critical points of integration, at the level of which 
modificatory interactions are exercised, at the physio- 
logical level, infra-central. Examples of these interac- 
tions not relevant to the psychological processes are 
cited by the author, particularly in the visual domain, 
where the process of temporal summation appears to 
him possibly to be located, at least in part, at the 
level of the first synapses; the process of spatial 
summation seems still more surely relevant to 
nervous interactions relatively peripheral; finally, 
the process of simultaneous contrast involves facts 
which eliminate psychological interpretation. In the 
relations of the two retinas most of the facts imply 
a central mechanism, but in cutaneous sensitivity 
reinforcements and reciprocal inhibitions are found 
which relate to synaptic integration. Creed gives a 
fair amount of space to the facts of Allen, and con- 
cludes with some phrases of Head, who has clearly 
defined the role of sensory organization which be- 
comes effective at the physiological level with in- 
numerable preconscious integrations.—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, Mass.) 


4339. Dusser de Barenne, J.G. Laminar destruc- 
tion of the nerve cells of the cerebral cortex. Science, 
1933, 77, $46-547.—A description of a simple method 
by which it is possible to destroy connective layers of 
nerve cells of the cerebral cortex by local application 
of heat to the ex cortical region. Temperatures 
of 90° to 100° C. applied for five seconds result in 
death of all the nerve cells in the heated area through- 
out the entire thickness of the cortex, while tempera- 
tures of about 70° C. applied for from one to two 
seconds kill the nerve cells of only the two superficial 
layers. The cautery used consists of an electric 
soldering iron with tip removed so that a rectangular 
surface of about 5 x millimeters is obtained. This 
surface is heated to the desired temiperature by taking 
off the proper voltage from a potentiometer-rheostat 
in circuit with a power outlet. Experiments on 
Macacus rhesus monkeys show that the lesions are 
strictly localized in the heated area. Nerve cells 
within the region disappear, although the neuroglia 
is not killed. This method of “laminar thermo- 
coagulation of the cerebral cortex” results in a sharply 
localized, selective destruction of the nervous ele- 
ments, so that by selection of a proper temperature 
and a proper period of application of the heat “‘it is 
possible to destroy, at one’s discretion, the nervous 
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elements, the nerve cells and their in con- 
secutive layers of the cortex.”—C. C. Neet (Clark). 


4340. Gerard, R. W., & Marshall, W. H. Nerve 


conduction velocity and — Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1933, 104, 575-585.—The velocity of 


propagation of the nerve impulse and the shape of 
the action potential have been studied oscillograph- 
ically. During equilibration, produced by combined 
stimulation at frequencies up to 300 per second, 
conduction rate and potential amplitude fall at first 
rapidly, then more slowly to an equilibrium level of 
less than two-thirds normal, reached in 15 minutes. 
Small diameter fibers are more effective than large 
fibers. —C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
4341. Gershuni, G., & Volochov, A. ([Central- 
sympathetic regulation of the activity of the nerve- 
muscle apparatus. 3. On the influence of the sympa- 


thetic nervous system on nerve | Fiziol. 
sh. USSR, 1933, 16, 130-137.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


4342. Gos, M. Le psychisme de la moelle épiniére. 
(Mental phenomena associated with the spinal cord.) 
Bull. Soc. roy. des sci. de Liége, 1932, No. 3.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

4343. Hess, W. R. The autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. Lancet, 1932, 223, 1199-1201; 1259-1261.— 
In the first paper the author gives a general discussion 
of the autonomic nervous system as a coordinator of 
body functions. In the second paper sleep is discussed 
as a function of the autonomic system. “Sleep is a 
vegetative process by which the autonomic nervous 
system regulates the activity af the higher cerebral 
functions."’ Theories of sleep are reviewed and the 
author reports some experimental work on artificial 
sleep as produced by ergotamine and by electrically 
stimulating those portions of the brain known to be 
associated with the regulation of vegetative func- 
tions.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4344. Hill, A. V. The physical nature of the nerve 
impulse. Nature, 1933, 131, 501-508.—The author, 
after consideration of the facts of nerve conduction 
and excitation, and especially after taking into 
account the amount and duration of evolution of 
heat by the active nerve, presents an hypothesis of 
nervous excitation and conduction. The nerve is 
supposed to act like a cylindrical condenser, with the 
nerve sheath as the dielectric between the plates. 
If a current applied to the nerve is not very strong 
the condensers may absorb it but if the current 
applied is sufficiently strong a difference of potential 
arises across the dielectric by which a current is 
caused to pass. The strength-duration curve for 
nerve excitation is shown to depend particularly upon 
the capacity of the condensers and the resistance per 
square centimeter of nerve-fiber surface. Yariations 
in either of these bring about expected variations 
in the form of the strength-duration curve. The 
difference in concentration of potassium ions inside 
and outside a fiber is shown to be of importance in 
the carrying of the current across the sheath, and is 
also of use in the explanation of gradual adaptation 
to a slowly increasing current and of the stimulation 
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at the anode at the break of a long-continued current. 
The immediate effect of excitation, then, is a physico- 
chemical one, and the chemical reactions which pro- 
duce measurable heat are largely recovery processes. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4345. Hrabovszky-Révész, M. A psychomotorium 


jelentésége és vizsgalaténak ujabb médszerei. (The- 


importance of the psychomotorium and the recent 
methods of investigating it.) Gyédgydszat, 1933, 
No. 8, 9.—The center of the psychomotorium is to be 
supposed between the thalamus and the globus 
pallidus. Its phylo- and ontogenetic evolution shows 
the possibility of its reversible irritation, as do 
evolution by the way of the psychic center and by 
the coordinate vegetative centers. Systematic exer- 
cises of the psychomotorium can integrate the 
reciprocal influences of mental abilities and character. 
—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


4346. Ingebritsen, O. C. Coordinating mechan- 
isms of the spinal cord. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 
13, 483-555.—The increasing literature on lack of 
specificity of functions of spinal tracts as well as the 
contrary nature of the findings prompted the present 
study. Rats were used and the following techniques 
were employed: operation, histological technique 
(Morgan’s method), reconstruction, tests for studying 
behavior, cortical stimulation. Results are given for 
cases of double section in the cervical region, dorsal 
section in the cervical region, and complete transverse 
section of the cord, also for attempts at conditioning. 
The literature is reviewed and the bibliography con- 
tains 22 titles —F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


4347. Loo, Y. T. Postnatal growth of the cerebral 
cortex. Monog. Nat. Res. Insttt. Psychol., Academia 
Sinica, 1933, Serial No. 4. Pp. 82.—Cat brains were 
used as material. Observations were confined to 
Nissl preparations. Both the motor and the parietal 
(presenting sensory) areas had been taken for this 
purpose. The author summarizes his observations 
as follows: (1) Lamination pattern. The third layer 
of the parietal area is subdivided into III,, III, and 
III, from the 60th day; both the third and the fifth 
layers of the motor area are subdivided from the 30th 
day. The motor area reaches maturity earlier than 
the parietal area; the other layers do not grow very 
much. In the motor area, the fourth layer disappears 
on the 30th day. (2) Measurements. The cerebral 
cortex of the cat grows considerably before the 30th 
or 60th day, and only a little afterward. The third 
and fifth layers have more marked growth than the 
rest. (3) Cell contents. The most noticeable cell 
types are the horizontal cells in the first layer, 
granular cells in the second and fourth layers, small- 
and medium-sized pyramidal cells in the third layer, 
large pyramidal cells in the fifth layer, and spindle 
and polymorphic cells in the sixth layer. The general 
observable phenomena are the relative increase of 
the cytoplasm in proportion to the nucleus, the 
branching of processes, and the more vivid appearance 
of the cytoplasmic structures in later stages. The 
author also discusses the structural basis of the learn- 
ing process. He states that probably the granular 
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cells are chemically less ‘‘aged’"’ than the pyramidals, 
and are more likely to be responsible for ereative 
function and acquirement of new habits. There are 
59 figures (including 19 plates) and’a bibliography of 
13 titles.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Instit. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 

4348. Marshall, W. H., & Gerard, R. W, Nerve 
impulse velocity and fiber diameter. Amer. J. Phys- 
iol., 1933, 104, 586-589.—“‘The velocity of conduc- 
tion in the fastest fibers of the bull frog sciatic is 27 
per cent less in the distal fourth than in the proximal 
one. Pending more complete data on the fiber popu- 
lation and the diameter-internode relations in this 
nerve, a definite interpretation of this finding is 
impossible ; ee it suggests that velocity is a more 
direct function of fiber diameter than of the associated 
internodal length.”"—C. Landis. (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

4349. Osipov, V. P. [The Bekhterev Institute for 
Brain Research.] In Anniversary Bulletin of the 
Bekhterev Institute for Brain Research. Leningrad: 
1933. P. 1.—The 15-year jubilee of the Institute for 
Brain Research, founded by the late V. M. Bekhterev, 
took place in June 1933. The Institute has’ now six 
departments: (1) physiology of the nervous system, 
(2) morphology of the nervous system, (3) psychology 
and pedology, (4) comparative psychology and 
pedology, (5) physiology of work and psychotechnics, 
and (6) neuropathology and psychopathology. The 
idea of the evolution of the nervous system and its 
functions is the basis of all the work done. This 
evolution is shown in the museum of comparative 
psychology and comparative anatomy: of thé nervous 
system. During these fifteen years more than 6200 
pages of books and articles in the above mentioned 
sciences have been published in Russian and other 
languages.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4350. Rosenblueth, A., & Rioch, D. M. Electrical 
excitation of multifibered nerves. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1933, 104, 519-529.—A quantitative study of the 
variations in the electrical excitability of’ different 
elements of multifibered nerves is presented: The 
distribution of voltage thresholds and ‘duration 
thresholds for different nerve fibers was detérmined. 
Both of these thresholds gave curves showing a 
skewed distribution. The ratio between the voltage 
and the rheobase was found not to be constant for a 
given time duration. Any conventional excitation 
time, such as chronaxy, is therefore variable for 
different fibers. The formulae of Hill, Weiss, and 
Lapicque were tested with respect to the present 
findings and showed systematic deviations. It is 
evident that chronaxy, as a measure of excitability 
of a nerve, is only a rough approximation.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). re 

4351. Rushton, W. A. H. Nerve supply to Lucas’s 
alpha substance. J. Physiol., 1932, 74.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

4352. Schulte, F. Uber retrograde Verinderungen 
in menschlichen sensiblen Nerven nach verschied- 
enen Sch des Nervenstammes. (Concern- 
ing retrograde changes in human sensory nerves after 
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various injuries to the nerve trunk.) Pflag. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1933, 231, 708-723.—The author 
investigated in an experiment on himself the effect 
of various injuries of a sensory nerve on the electrical 
threshold of the central porticn. The thresholds of 
the sensory nerve were determined with the con- 
densor discharge method. The injuries were freezing, 
cutting, laying it open and stimulating with a slight 
mechanical stimulus. Regular changes of the thresh- 
old in portions central to the injury were found. They 
consist in the lowering of the rheobase and a lengthen- 
ing of chronaxy. Cutting the skin without injuring 
the nerve gave a heightened rheobase.—D. S. lin 
(Bryn Mawr). 

4353. Sukamoto, S. Elektrische Reizung einer 
einzeln motorischen nerven Faser durch Gleichspan- 
nung. (Electrical stimulation of a single motor 
nerve fiber through equal potential.) Pflig. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1933, 231, 489-501.—The object 
of this experiment was to check Weiss’ law concerning 
the relationship between stimulus intensity and 
duration in the motor nerve of the frog. The stimula- 
tion took place through a micro-electrode, in such a 
way that it was possible to stimulate a single fiber. 
The author finds that Weiss’ law holds in the case of 
single nerve fibers. The experimenter also tested 
the influence of temperature on the stimulus curve. 
The chronaxy fluctuated considerably in the same 
muscle, but the temps utile remained about constant. 
—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 

4354. Ufiand, I. M. (Chronaximetry in the In- 
stitute for Brain Research.] In Anniversary Bulletin 
of the Bekhterev Institute for Brain Research. Lenin- 
grad: 1933. P. 4.—The department of chronaximetry 
studies the theory and practical sides of the question. 
A comparison of the data obtained with apparatus 
of different construction is necessary in order to use 
the standard data given by different authors. After 
an analysis of this material, the standards for muscular 
chronaxies for children of different ages are deter- 
mined. The department also studies the following 
questions: fluctuation of sensory chronaxy during 
work and fatigue periods; fluctuations of sensory 
chronaxy corresponding to the fluctuations of motor 
chronaxy; the chronaxy fluctuations in chronic and 
experimental epilepsy; and the changes in men’s 
excitability during aviation.—A. Y o (Lenin- 
grad). 

4355. Vinogradov, N. V. [The weak inhibitory 
type of nervous system.] Trudi fiziol. lab. Paviova, 
1933, 5, 219-254.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

[See also abstracts 4358, 4380, 4386, 4387, 4390, 
4399, 4408, 4423, 4449, 4452, 4557. ] 
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4356. Asmussen, E. Uber die Reaktion isolierter 
Muskelfiisern auf direkte Reize. (Concerning the 
reaction of isolated muscle fibers to direct stimula- 
tion.) Pfltig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 230, 
263-272.—The author experimented with the semi- 
tendinosus muscle of the frog. He used four combina- 
tions of intensity and frequency of the stimulus: 
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(1) constant intensity and low frequency, (2) varying 
intensity and low frequency, (3) constant intensity 
and increasing frequency, (4) increasing intensity, 
frequency 15 per second. He found that the muscle 
fiber reacts to a stimulus of increasing strength with 
increasingly larger waves, which is not in accord with 
the all-or-none law. Fatigue is shown in general 
through a cy ee stroke on the record.—D. S. 


Oberlin (Bryn Mawr 

4357. Bena, E. C pomér antogonistu 
3. a 4. prstu pravé horni kont . (The chronactic 
relation of the antagonistic muscles of the third and 
fourth digits of the upper right extremity.) Rev. v 
neur. a psychiat., 1932, 29, $1-105.—Chronaxies of 
muscles of the third and fourth fingers of the right 
hands of 45 patients were found by means of the con- 
denser method of Lapicque and Bourgignon. These 
patients had been exercising a limited flexion of these 
fingers for from 2 to 20 years. Rheobases were found 
to be distributed, separately for flexors and extensors, 
according to a Gaussian curve. Superficial flexors 
usually belonged to the .20¢ to .36s group of Bour- 
gignon, while deeper flexors usually belonged to the 
.08¢ to .16¢ group. Extensors were found to have 
chronaxies at the upper motor point ranging usually 
from .44¢ to .76c, while at the lower motor point 
they were quite widely distributed. In each case it 
was found that a classification on the basis of chro- 
naxies was supported by a consideration of functional 
similarities of muscles. Apparent contradictions to 
the law of Bourgignon concerning the relation 
between chronaxies of antagonistic muscles were found 
to disappear when all the chronaxies of flexors were 
compared with all the chronaxies of the antagonistic 
extensors belonging to the same movement system.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4358. Bena, E. Chronaxie motorickfch bodi za 
stijnfch fyziologickfch podminek. (The chronaxy 
of motor points under the same physiological condi- 
tions.) Rev. v neur. a psychiat., 1932, 29, 57-64.— 
The constant chronaxy formula of Bourgignon has 
been tested by the author, using the condenser method 
of Lapicque and a a om in one patient for a 

riod of four months. Under each of two physiolog- 
ical conditions measurements were taken: (1) after 
sleep (complete rest); (2) after an eight-hour work 

iod. The work was done standing or walking, and 
its influence was apparent in the fatigue of the lower 
extremities as well as in the lack of it in the upper 
extremities. The sartorius muscle just after sleep 
belonged in the up having chronaxies between 
.28¢ and .40s, while according to Bourgignon it 
belonged in the .08c-.16s group. After eight hours of 
work its chronaxy had been diminished by more than 
half, and it now lay between .08¢ and .16c. In the 
flexors of the leg (semitendinosus and semimem- 
branosus) the chronaxy after eight hours of work was 
the same as that of the extensors. The rheobase had 
been raised, however, from the strength found before 
the work period. Two possible explanations are 
advanced: (1) that after work one may be exciting 
fibers other than the fatigued ones (which may have 
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a lower rheobase) and may be finding their chronaxies 
similar to those of the extensors; or (2) that fibers 
fatigued during walking may have their chronaxies 
diminished.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4359. Bikov, K. M. [Functional connection of the 
brain cortex with the internal }] Fisiol. sh. 
USSR, 1933, 16, 93-110.—A short survey of the con- 
ditioning connection between the cortex and the 
internal organs (kidneys, liver, spleen, etc.). The 
experiments have shown this connection, and the 
humoral coordination involved in reflex acts is 
indubitable—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4360. Brown, R. W. The relation between two 
methods of learning piano music. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1933, 16, 435-441.—The purpose of this experiment 
was to determine the relative efficiency of two methods 
of learning piano music. One of these methods was 
the “hands-separate”’ method, the other the “hands- 
together” method. Pairs of musical scores were 
equated, and one score learned by the “‘hands-to- 
gether” method and the other by the “‘hands-separ- 
ate’’ method. The relative efficiency of the two 
methods was then computed. The following conclu- 
sions were drawn: (1) The “hands-together’”’ method 
was more efficient in both speed and trials than the 
“‘hands-separate”’ method. (2) The “hands-separate”’ 
method was progressively inefficient owing to the fact 
that the music for each hand became partially memo- 
rized, which militated against their combination. 
(3) Pleasure in learning was more in evidence in the 
“*hands-together’”’ method.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4361. Cannon, W. B., & Rosenblueth, A. Studies 
cn conditions of activity in endocrine organs. XXIX. 
Sympathin E and sympathin I. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1933, 104, 557-574.—The experiments show clear 
evidence that two kinds of sympathin are produced 
by smooth muscle when the sympathetic nervous 
system is stimulated; sympathin E, excitatory, pro- 
duced by structures stimulated, and sympathin I, 
inhibitory, produced by structures inhibited by sym- 
pathetic muscles. Thus the liver region, stimulated, 


gives rise to sympathin E; and the gastro-intestinal : 


tract, with vessels stimulated and walls inhibited, 
produces both Eand I. The heart muscle discharges 
E, while the coronary arteries discharge a smaller 
amount of I. The results are considered in their 
relation to the existence of the theories of inhibition 
as well as other physiological and pharmacological 
implications.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 

4362. Cattell, McK. The influence of shortening 
on the heat production of the frog’s gastrocnemius, 
J. Physiol., 1932, 75, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4363. Ceni, C. Lo svil dell’istinto materno 
nuit Satienian @ nel mnineain ts a trattamento 
opoterapico antisessuale. (The development of the 
maternal instinct in the female and in the male after 
antisexual gland therapy.) Riv. sper. fren., 1931, 55, 
20-32.—Although the maternal instinct is a simple 
transformation of the sexual, both depend on gland- 
ular groups the action of which is antagonistic. To 
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the group of sexual 
opposed that of the 


lands and the epiphysis is 
mer Proc any nas 
hypophysis. The dry extract of the last grou 
administered in large enough ——e away wit 


the instinct in the hen, and m the secondary 
sexual characteristics, at the same time developing 
the maternal instinct. The cock shows the same 
effect, behaving toward the baby chicks in the same 
way as would a hen; however, his secondary male 
characteristics are not altered, and he continues to 
react in male fashion toward the hen. The turkey 
cock, who habitually ks at chicks, acquires a 
maternal type of behavior after an injection of poly- 
glandular antisexual extract. An excessive dose of 
this extract produces disturbances similar to those 
of hyperthyroidism. The injection of alcohol causes 
the Dovdiapaient of the maternal instinct at the 
expense of the sexual; it also causes blindness, or at 
least a contraction of the eyelids.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4364. Cocchi, A. L’influenza del corpo luteo sull’ 
im: materno. Ricerche sperimentali. (The 
influence of the corpus luteum on the maternal 
instinct. Experimental researches.) Riv. sper. 
fren., 1932, 56. Pp. 24.—According to the author’s 
experimental findings the corpus luteum of the cow, 
dried between 45° and 50°, contains a principle 
capable of inducing a delay of 30-32 days in the 
appearance of maternal instinct phenomena in birds, 
if it is absorbed in a given quantity. These findings, 
supplemented by autopsy examinations, lead to the 
conclusion that in birds the corpus luteum has 
biological properties analogous to those of ovarian 
substance in stimulating the glands of the genetic 
group and depressing those of the thyroid-adrenal- 
pituitary group.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4365. De Nigris, G. L’ipersessualismo speri- 
mentale negli animali castrati. (Experimental hyper- 
sexuality in castrated animals.) Riv. sper. fren., 
1931, 55, 817-827.—When, as in Ceni’s experiments, 
the extract of sexual glands (either male or female) is 
given, it produces an inhibitory action on the “‘anti- 
sexual” glands—adrenalin, hypophysis, parathyroid, 
and especially thyroid—after castration; the same 
extract given parenterally in increased amounts 
stimulates the thyroid function and keeps the animal 
from fattening just as if he were normal. These 
experiments have been made with capons.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4366. Dill, D. B. The nature of fatigue. Per- 
sonnel, 1933, 9, 113-116.—Two categories of fatigue 
are recognized. “In one, large organic changes occur; 
in the other, such changes are absent.” This discus- 
sion deals with the first category. “If the capacity for 
work output is taxed, symptoms of breakdown occur, 
associated with Pie aera rary changes which can be 
measured by methods of biochemistry and physiology. 
If the rate of work output is but a small fraction of the 
capacity the changes at the end of the day are quali- 
tatively different and can be measured only with the 
tools of the psychologist.” Limiting factors are 
(1) supply of oxygen, (2) rate at which oxygen can be 
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supplied to local areas, (3) supply of fuel, (4) rate at 
which body heat is dissipated, (5) rate at which fuel 
reserves are converted into Deel mechanical work, 
(6) poor neural coordination, necessitating excess 
expenditure of energy. “It is worth emphasizing that 
fatigue associated with depletion of fuel supplies comes 
long before the fuel supplies are exhausted. As 
evidence of this we may refer to the performance of 
our dog ‘Sally.’ She has on several occasions run 
on a motor-driven treadmill for 24 hours with 5-min- 
ute rest periods every half hour. In her best per- 
formance she covered 110 miles in 27 hours, climbing 
18 miles. During the first 8 hours she runs with 
pleasure, during the next 10 hours without much 
fatigue, and during the last 6 or 8 hours with increas- 
ing fatigue. Even at the end, however, she is not 
exhausted. Another dog, ‘Joe,’ runs voluntarily on 
the treadmill. With the gate to the treadmill open he 
runs continuously except for short pauses for water. 
On one occasion he ran for 6 hours, covering 40 miles 
and climbing 6}4 miles. At the end his blood sugar 
concentration was .05 and although probably acutely 
hungry, he had voluntarily continued running.” — 
R. S. Uhrbrock (Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio). 

4367. Dohrmann, P. Motorische Minderbegabung 
und ihre heilpadagogische Behandlung im Werkunter- 
richt der Hilfsschule. (Motor deficiency and its 
educational therapy in the work curriculum of the 
special school.) Halle: Marhold, 1933. Pp. 240. 
RM 6.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4368. Dosuikov, T. Kapitola o tonu svalovem. 
(A chapter on muscular tonus.) Rev. » neur. a psy- 
chiat., 1932, 29, 1-20.—This is a general review of the 
topic of muscular tonus in its anatomo-physiological 
and pathologico-clinical aspects. The author stresses 
certain problems which are yet to be solved in this 
field. They are those problems which the author has 
analyzed in a paper in French published in Revue 
d' oto-neuro-ophtalmologie, 1931, p. 705, under the 
title ““Quelques problémes ouverts dans l'étude du 
tonus musculaire.”"—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4369. Dosuizkov, T. Uvod do studia reflexu. (In- 
troduction to the study of the reflex.) Rev. » neur. 
a psychiat., 1931, 28, 587-599.—The reflex is only 
one expression of the excitability of living organisms. 
It is only one component of movement of organisms 
in general. We must distinguish among movements, 
taxes, automatic heterochtonous reactions, and 
reflexes. Reflexes may be either permanent or 
temporary. In the animal kingdom capacity for the 
various forms of action may be found to occur as 
follows: in the unicellular organisms, the taxes; in 
the lower multicellular organisms, the taxes and 
automatic heterochtonous reactions; in the inverte- 
brates (from the Cnidaria up to the vertebrates), all 
forms of reactions except the temporary or condi- 
tioned reflexes; and in the vertebrates, all forms 
mentioned above.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4370. Ewert, H. movements during reading 
and recall. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 65-84.—The 


frequencies of eye movements were recorded under 
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the foliowing conditions: during non-activity, oral and 
silent reading, oral and silent recall after oral reading, 
oral and silent recall after silent reading, while learn- 
ing by dictation, and during oral a " silent recall 
after learning by dictation. e historical evidences 
seem to show that eye movements are educable and 
that they are of diverse origin. The results of this 
study indicate that reading tends to decrease the 
frequency of eye movements, and this appears to be 
the result of a reduction of language symbols to which 
the eye movements have become attached and the 
result of a transference from ocular patterns to those 
including auditory, kinesthetic, verbal, or other 
connections. The eye movements accompany 
verbal recall are a part of the recall. The pelo 
eye movements which reading necessitates perseverate 
in frequency during recall of the same material under 
the following conditions: during oral and silent recall 
after reading orally, and during oral and silent 
recall after reading silently. Eye movements increase 
in frequency while learning by dictation. Recall of 
material which has been acquired by dictation or by 
reading it orally or silently enhances the frequency 
of eye movements, as compared to the frequency of 
eye movements derived when the subjects are not thus 
motivated. Eye movements may become attached to 
language symbols (visual or auditory) so as to be 
evoked through the recall of such symbols.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

4371. Federn, P. Spielen und Spiele. (Games 
and play.) Zsch. f. psychoanal. Paéd., 1932, 6.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4372. Flack, M. Note on sea-sickness. Brit. 
Med. J., 1931, No. 3656, 176-177.—The subject is 
given the susceptibility test used with aviators. He 
is rotated, with eyes closed, in a revolving chair 10 
times in 20 seconds; he is examined for pulse rate, 
blood pressure and eye codrdination both before and 
after the test. In trained pilots, the rotation has little 
effect; in nervous individuals the reactions come 
before the rotation; in individuals showing a tendency 
to nausea, there is an increase in the pulse rate, 
together with a rise in blood pressure and a dis- 
turbance in eye codrdination—all suggestive of sea- 
sickness. Certain individuals who are subject to 
fainting grow very pale and show a drop in blood 
pressure; such individuals are not susceptible to true 
sea-sickness.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4373. Fleisch, A. Ueber das Verhalten der Puls- 
frequenz bei seelischer » Tegistriert mit 
einem neuen Zeitordina (Pulse fre- 
quency in the state of excitement, measured with a 
new registering instrument.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1933, 87, 532-540.—The author investigated the pulse 
frequency and its fluctuations before and during the 
academic examination of his subjects, as well as 24 
hours later. He used a new apparatus which registers 
the temporal intervals between every two beats as 
ordinates on smoked paper. With all subjects the 
pulse frequency Seoveianel with increasing excitement, 
while the respiratory arhythmia sank to zero. The 
slower fluctuations of the pulse frequency were not 
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influenced by the excitement. In two thirds of all 
cases extra systoles appeared during the examina- 
tion. It proved possible to reduce the high frequency 
of the pulse by eliciting reflexes that retard the 
activity of the heart.—Z. Hanfmann (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


4374. Galli, A. Resistenza elettrica dell’ 
mht ge 


umano e correnti di azione neuro-m 

sep psichici. (The electrical resistance of the 
uman organism and neuro-muscular action currents 
in ‘psychic processes.) Atti d. Pont. accad. sci. Nuovo 
Lincei, 1931, 84.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4375. Goodenough, F. L. A note on Tolman’s 
f? of Thorndike’s law of effect. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1933, 16, 459-462.—Critical comments on 
an earlier series of experiments by Tolman, Hall and 
Bretnall, who interpreted certain experimental data 
as contradictory to Thorndike’s law of effect. Before 
accepting the conclusions of Tolman et al. at their 
face value, the author believes it advisable to make a 
critical examination of the evidence presented to see 
whether other interpretations are possible. As a 
result of such an examination the following alternative 
conclusions are suggested: ‘‘(a) The differences found 
may be attributable to differences in the learning 
ability of the several groups rather than to the differ- 
ences in the methods employed for learning, (b) when 
allowances are made for these original differences, no 
one group shows a reliable superiority over another 
but such small differences as are found take the direc- 
tion to be expected on the basis of the law of effect, 
(c) the conditions of the experiment are not suitable 
to test the hypothesis under consideration.” — H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 


4376. Hartman, F. A., Greene, C. W., Bowen, B. D., 
& Thorn, G. W. Further experience with cortin. J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 1478-1483.—Treatment 
of several cases of Addison’s disease has added addi- 
tional evidence that cortin can play an important part 
as therapy in cases of adrenal cortex insufficiency. 
From the administration of cortin to patients who 
complain of asthenia in the absence of a recognizable 
organic basis, it is indicated that cortical extract has 
“ta definite pharmacologic action which is manifested 
by a capacity of increased effort, a certain composure 
of the nervous system, and a sense of well-being.” 
These effects were distinguishable from those follow- 
ing the administration of control doses of saline. 
Following the administration of cortin to normal 
subjects (12) some unquestioned effects were noted. 
Within an hour after injection the subject became 
sleepy. Whether taking a nap or not the subject 
experienced a feeling of well-being and appeared to be 
more alert and physically more fit. The effect on 
sleep was most evident in the light sleeper. Some 
subjects showed an increase in power to work on the 
ergometer. This increase ranged from 50 to 500%.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4377. Hartree, W. The of the delayed 


heat production of muscle. J. Physiol., 1932, 75, 
No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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4378. E. R. Reinforcement and inhibi- 
tion of reflexes. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 
85-113.—An investigation was made of reinfo 
and inhibited reflexes to light and sound stimuli in 
human subjects. The eyelid reflex to sound was 
inhibited when the light preceded the sound by 
intervals of 75¢ and above. This inhibition reached 
a maximum when the light preceded the sound by 
from 100 to 200s. The interval of maximum rein- 
forcement is such that the two reactjon tendencies 
are approximately simultaneous, although facilitation 
continues when the reaction to light occurs anywhere 
in the contracting phase of the lid response to sound. 
Inhibition sets in when the reaction to sound begins 
late in the contracting phase of the reaction to light, 
and continues for the longest interval explored. The 
reflex to light is inhibited when sound precedes light. 
Inhibition shows in lengthening of latent period as 
well as in reduction in amplitude of response.— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 


4379. Hudgins, C. V. wey tants and the volun- 
tary control of the light reflex. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1933, 8, Par yd —A a was made of condi- 
tioning the human pupillary reflex to verbal and other 
stimuli under the subject's control, and the results of 
Cason’s study were confirmed. There were four 
procedures: (1) The pupil was conditioned to a bell 
with light as the unconditioned stimulus. (2) The 
subject’s hand contraction and relaxation operated 
the light and bell circuits, and verbal commands from 
the experimenter evoked the hand responses. (3) The 
bell and the hand responses were eliminated, leaving 
only the verbal commands as conditioned stimuli. 
(4) The subjects repeated the verbal stimuli vocally, 
later by whispering, and still later subvocally. Dila- 
tion and constriction of the pupil were conditioned to 
each of these stimuli. The verbally controlled condi- 
tioned responses did not seem to be influenced by 
purposes or intentions, but they had some of the 
characteristics of voluntary behavior. No experi- 
mental extinction occurred in the conditioned 
pupillary responses to the verbal stimuli, but the 
conditioned responses to the bell and to the hand 
responses were subject to the usual experimental 
extinction. The latency of the conditioned pupillary 
response was five to ten times longer than the latenoy 
of the unconditioned light reflex, and the duraticn 
of the conditioned pupillary response was from three 
to five times longer than that of the light reflex. ‘‘An 
adequate account of what the psychologist has called 
voluntary action cannot as yet be given because the 
necessary experimental data have not yet been 
secured; but the hypothesis is offered that so-called 
voluntary behavior is essentially a conditioned 
response having a characteristic latency and temporal 
course and under the control of self-excited receptor 
processes.’’— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4380. Hunt, J. R. Les systémes statiques et 
kinétiques et leur relation avec le tonus musculaire. 
(The static and kinetic systems and their relation 
to muscular tonus.) Rev. meur., 1931, 38, 405.—In 
a general revision of the dualistic conception of the 
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efferent system, the author shows that the exact 
paths of the phasic and tonic functions corresponding 
to the two kinetic and static systems are not com- 
pletely known in the medulla. At a higher level the 
paleokinetic system (striospinal pathways) and the 
neokinetic (cortico-spinal pathways) may be dis- 
tinguished, and on the other hand, the system of the 
cerebello-spinal pathways and that of the cortico- 
cerebellar (fronto-pontine and temporo-pontine) 
pathways. The cerebellum appears to be the central 
ganglion of the static system which controls attitudes, 
or postural tonus.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


4381. Hunter, W. S. Basic phenomena in learn- 
ing. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 299-317.—A theo- 
retical analysis is given of the basic phenomena in 
learning. There is a discussion of backward associa- 
tion, the conditions essential for learning (formerly 
referred to as the “‘laws of learning’), and the condi- 
tioned response. Hunter gives an analytical picture 
of what has been learned concerning the nature of 
habit formation, and this picture is somewhat favor- 
able to the conditioned response point of view. The 
concluding statement is as follows: ‘““There are two 
conditions which must be present if learning is to 
occur, conditions which are therefore the fundamental 
factors in habit formation: unconditioned (or well- 
established conditioned) responses and time. The 
factor of time must be involved in such a form that a 
certain amount of stimulation (frequency) may occur 
and that those factors which modify neural action may 
have a chance to operate. Furthermore, the span 
of time (recency) which separates the two stimuli 
or responses to be connected must not be too great 
for the backward or forward spread of association. 
Since learning depends upon the retention of practice 
effects, and since retention is a function of time, 
relative recency may also influence learning through 
its relation to retention. The effectiveness of the 
unconditioned response in learning appears to depend 
fundamentally upon the antecedent and subsequent 
gradients which accompany it. Learning in its basic 
character thus depends upon the fulfillment of certain 
temporal conditions in stimulus relationships and 
upon the presence of unconditioned or well-established 
conditioned responses with their gradients.’’— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 

4382. Krabbe, K., & Ellermann, M. Recherches 
sur le réfiexe de Rossolimo. (Research on the Rosso- 
limo reflex.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 241-246. 
—Report of the investigation of the Rossolimo reflex 
in 150 cases of various neurological diseases, with 
tables giving positive and negative responses for the 
various kinds of such diseases. Also a general discus- 
sion of this reflex. Three references.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4383. Kreps, G. M. [On the bility of the 
formation of a conditioned reflex in the case of an 
unconditioned stimulus an indifferent one. } 
Trudi fiziol. lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 5-20.—The fact was 
ascertained that, after a small number of combinations 
of an indifferent stimulus with an unconditioned one, 
it was possible to observe the formation of a condi- 
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tioned stimulus, produced by means of a reinforcement 
of the cortex tonus.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
4384. Kiihnel, G. Die Index der weib- 
lichen Kérperbautypen. (Calculation an index 
of feminine constitution types.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 134, 528-555.—Measure- 
ments were made by the Kretschmer method upon 150 
women belonging to the three constitutional types; 
50 were asthenic leptosomes, 50 athletics, and 50 
pyknics. The author concludes that the feminine 
constitutional types established by Kretschmer are 
no less accentuated than are the masculine ones.— 
J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 
4385. Kupalov, P. G. (Influence of a system of 
rh c conditioned reflexes on the formation and 
ce of a new conditioned reflex. Trudi fiziol. 


lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 385-404.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4386. KE v, P.G. [On the mechanism of the 
functional tion of the cortex. 2. State of 


excitability of the cortex in the intervals followi 
the application of positive and negative condition 
stimuli.] Trudi fiziol. lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 335-344. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4387. Kupalov, P.G. [Periodic fluctuations of the 
excitability of the cortex caused by a rhythmic change 
of positive and negative reflexes. } Trudi fiziol. lab. 
ny 1933, 5, 345-354.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

4388. Lapicque, L., & Lapicque, M. Die Erreg- 
barkeit der ‘‘tonischen”’ und “nichttonischen” Fasern 
eines Muskels; ihr Isochronismus in physiologischen 
Zustande untereinander und mit dem motorischen 
Nerven. (The excitability of “tonic” and ‘‘non- 
tonic’”’ fibers of a muscle; their isochronism in physio- 
logical states with each other and with motor nerves. ) 
Pfltig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 230, 381-393.— 
The authors used the ileofibularis muscle of the f 
in their experimentation. They placed the prepared 
muscle in a damp chamber and determined its 
chronaxy. The chronaxy of this muscle was greater 
than that of its motor nerve, and the chronaxy of the 
non-tonic portion was greater than that of the tonic 
part. This large chronaxy is the result of a change 
which occurs more or less in every nerve when it is 
preserved in damp air. There is, however, no ground 
for believing that this heterochronism would occur 
in a normal state.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 


4389. Lauterbach, C. E. An technique 
in the mirror- ent. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1933, 16, 451-453.—The ordinary method of scoring 
the performance in the mirror-tracing experiment is 
criticized, and a new technique described in which 
the figure to be traced is divided into units so that the 
number of units traced per minute may be computed 
and a single rate score secured. The advantages of 
the single-score measure of performance are pointed 


out.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 
4390. Lebedinski, A. V. [On the analysis of the 


influence of the sympa 


























of striate muscle.} Fiziol. zh. USSR, 1933, 16, 
111-129.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4391. Liebig, G. F. [The influence of ted 
electric shocks on the } Fiziol. zh. USSR, 
1933, 16, 187-198.—The effect of a series of electric 
shocks was tried on dogs, rabbits, and men. It was 
shown that the animals on being subjected to repeated 
electric shocks became accustomed to the current. 
In a group of electrical engineers, the sensitivity to 
electric currents decreased in proportion to the dura- 
tion of their service.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4392. Lindberg, A. A. The formation of negative 
conditioned reflexes by coincidence in time with the 
process of differential inhibition. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1933, 8, 392-420.—Pavlov has said that “Every 
extraneous stimulus which falls upon the hemispheres 
and remains without any further consequence to the 
animal, if repeated causes the spontaneous develop- 
ment of a cortical inhibition.” e present Russian 
experimenter, using dogs with parotid fistulae, 
attempted to determine whether or not an extraneous 
agent repeatedly coinciding in time with the process 
of differentiated inhibition would acquire inhibitory 
qualities. He studied the extent to which the in- 
hibitory effect of an extraneous agent applied alone, 
without coinciding with any ag nao stimulus, 
varies in its inhibitory power. He also compared the 
inhibitory effect of those stimuli which coincided with 
the state or inhibition.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4393. Lorge, I. The effect of the initial chances 
for right responses upon the efficacy of intensified 
reward and of intensified ent. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1933, 16, 362-373.—Report of a series of 
experiments the results of which substantiate the 
previous conclusions of Thorndike and Lorge that 
learning occurs by virtue of the retention of rewarded 
responses and not through the elimination of punished 
responses.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4394. Lorge, L, & Thorndike, E. L. The com- 
parative str ening of a connection by one or more 
occurrences of it in cases where the connection was 
punished and was neither punished nor rewarded. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 374-382.—The purpose 
of these experiments was to determine what difference 
there is between a neutral or ambiguous after-affect 
and a punishment by the announcement of “Wrong,” 
and what differences there are between each of these 
and a reward by the announcement of “Right.” 
During the learning process the subject’s response was 
followed by “Right” + a click, “‘Wrong” + a click, 
or a click alone. An analysis of the results revealed 
that the greatest strengthening occurs when the 
response is followed by the announcement of “‘Right,” 
and that the least strengthening occurs when the re- 
sponse is followed by the announcement of “Wrong.” 
The most plausible explanation as to why there is 
less strengthening by a ‘“‘Wrong’’ than by the am- 
biguous “click alone”’ is that the click alone permits 
the learner to retain a belief that his response was 
right, if for any cause he has such a belief, whereas 
the “Wrong’’ does not. Such an uncontradicted 
belief may well act to some extent as an actual 
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announcement of ‘‘Right’’ would act.— H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 


4395. Maitland, J. G. General observations on 
sea-sickness and the labyrinthine theory. Brit. 
Med. J., 1931, No. 3656, 171-176.—In studies of 
sea-sickness in which movements of the boat have 
been recorded, it has been found that there is a 
maximum oscillation of 10° in pitching and 20° in 
rolling. What causes most sea-sickness is sudden 
stopping or change in direction of movement, the 
resulting rocking being like that in an aeroplane 
as it passes through air holes. The symptoms of sea- 
sickness vary according to the individual; there may 
be disturbances of vision, headache, hot or cold sweats, 
coldness of the extremities, dizziness, mental con- 
fusion and lethargy, salivation, nausea and vomiting. 
Of the cases observed 27 were light, 11 medium, and 
86 serious. Vision favors the development of sea- 
sickness; in the adaptation ocular movements play 
an important role (with intervention of visual and 
labyrinthine sensations). Deaf mutes without laby- 
rinths are very resistant, while certain toxemias 
(tobacco, for instance) or disturbances of cerebral 
circulation produce a peculiar susceptibility. The 
locus of the stimulation is found to be in the vertical 
canals more than in the horizontal.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


4396. Marinesco, G., Sager, O., & Kreindler, A. 
Chronaximetrische Studien an einseitig und beider- 
seitig dekortiziert Katzen. (Chronaximetric studies 
of partially and totally decorticated cats.) Pfliig. 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 230, 729-737.—The 

rtial decortication in the cat calls forth an equiva- 
ence of chronaxy between antagonistic muscles of the 
limbs of the opposite side. Removal of the whole 
cortex has the effect, beyond this equivalence, of 
increasing muscle chronaxy or changing nerve 
chronaxy.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 


4397. McGeoch, J. A. The comparative retention 
values of a maze habit, of nonsense syllables, and of 
rational learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 662- 
680.—The retention values of the easy maze and the 
8-syllable list of the McGeoch and Melton (1929) 
experiment have been compared after an interval of 
eight weeks, both when no intervening relearning has 
occurred and when there has been a first relearning 
after one week. When no intervening relearning 
occurs, the nonsense syllables are uniformly some- 
what better retained than is the maze habit. The 
savings scores at the first relearning, after one week, 
show essentially the same relationships as do those 
of the 1929 experiment, and thus corroborate that 
experiment. The savings scores after eight weeks, 
when a first relearning after one week has preceded, 
present a different set of relationships. In terms of 
trials the syllable list is still superior, but to a much 
smaller degree. In terms of time and of errors the 
maze is superior by substantial amounts. A similar 
comparison been made of the retention values of 
the Warden 10-alley maze and a 10-letter Peterson 
rational learning problem after an interval of three 
weeks, both when no intervening relearning has 
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occurred and when there has been a first relearning 
after one week. When no intervening relearning has 
occurred, the rational learning problem is better 
retained than is the stylus maze. Savings scores at 
the first relearning after one week, and at the second 
relearning after three weeks, show consistent supe- 
riority for the rational learning problem. Although 
these experiments have found the memorial materials 
used to be retained better than acts of skill, it is not 
assumed that the former possess greater intrinsic 
manence, but it seems more probable that their 
superior retention values are a function of experi- 
mental conditions not isolated in these experiments. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4398. Patrizi, M. L. Ancora cimenti e risultati 
nello studio della fatica muscolare e nervosa. (More 
essays and results in the study of muscular and 
nervous fatigue.) (Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Italy. Class of Physical, Mathematical and 
Natural Sciences. Biology: No. 3.) Rome: 1932.— 
Reverting to the experimental study of muscular and 
nervous fatigue, which has been for a long time one of 
the favorite objectives of his laboratory work (see 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 9, 313), the author in this memoir 
expounds the various groups of investigations as 
follows: (1) Electric fatigue curves by the method of 
Kronecker-Mosso (ergograms) and of Marey-Rollett 
(chronomyograms) recorded simultaneously by the 
isolated muscle (in the frog, dog, man). (2) New 
samples of the double electric curve of fatigue (simul- 
taneous ergograms and chronomyograms) in the 
muscles of man. (3) The problems of alcohol, sugar, 
etc., in the muscular work of man, revised with the 
double electric curve of fatigue. (4) The comparative 
combination of the double electric curve of muscular 
fatigue in man with the autographic nervous and 
mental fatigue curve. Of special value are the 49 
figures appended.— R. E. Schwarz (Vet. Adm. Facility, 
Northport, N. Y.) 


4399. Paulesco, N. C. Localisation des instincts 
sociaux dans l’écorce des lobes frontaux du cerveau. 
(Localization of social instincts in the cortex of the 
frontal lobes of the brain.) Arch. int. de physiol., 
1931, 34, 322—331.—Instinct is defined as an ensemble 
formed by a motivating idea and the emotional 
reaction which it causes (a conscious act having an 
unconscious useful object). The author classifies 
delusional ideas according to the corresponding in- 
stincts: domination, property, reproduction, life, the 
social instincts, the vices, or instincts without any 
check, pride, theft, dissipation, drunkenness. The 
psychic syndromes of the frontal lobes (but not of 
other regions of the cortex) carry at all times a 
permutation of the four instincts of domination, 
property, reproduction, and family affection; thus 
it is easy to conclude that the frontal lobes represent 
the cerebral localization of the said instincts.—J. C. 
Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


4400. Paviova, V. I. (Can a conditioned reflex 
be set up if an unconditioned stimulus precedes an 
indifferent one? ] Trudi fisiol. lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 
201-232.—A small number of combinations, in which 
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the unconditioned stimulus ie first, accelerate 
the formation of a conditio stimulus out of an 
indifferent one if afterwards the usual order (i.e., 
the indifferent stimulus being given first) is restored. 
It is possible to observe the temporary and transi- 
tory formation of a conditioned stimulus when an 
indifferent stimulus is given before another indifferent 
one. If one of two equally strong indifferent stimuli 
is given with a preceding unconditioned stimulus, 
it becomes a temporary conditioned stimulus.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4401. Peak, H. Reflex and voluntary reactions of 
the eyelid. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 130-156.—A 
careful photographic and objective investigation was 
made of the reflex and voluntary reactions of the 
eyelid. In contrast to the voluntary eyelid response, 
the following characteristics of the lid reflex to sound 
were observed: (1) As the closing velocity increases, 
the opening duration decreases. (2) As the amplitude 
increases, the opening duration decreases. (3) The 
closing velocity increases as the amplitude increases up 
to the large amplitudes and fast veal ities. (4) Under 
certain conditions the reflex shows smaller average 
amplitude, smaller average closing velocity, and 
shorter average opening duration. The author dis- 
cusses the concepts reflex and voluntary as they are 
commonly used.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

4402. Petrova, M. K. [The predominance of the 
inhibitive action of an unconditioned stimulus pre- 

ing an indifferent one. ] Trudi fiziol. lab. Paviova, 
1933, 5, 49-80.—A stimulus which is added after the 
beginning of an unconditioned stimulus following a 
temporary positive action becomes an inhibiting one 
if the dog is of the excitable type. A well-balanced 
dog gives a definite, chronic hypnotic state. The fact 
is indubitable that indifferent stimuli, applied during 
the feeding period, may result in an inhibitory reflex. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4403. Poe, D. L. The clinico-pathological aspect 
of the pituitary d. U.S. Naval Med. Bull., 1932, 
30, 321-350.—A brief survey of the anatomy and 
pathology of the pituitary gland, with description of 
clinical cases. Bibliography.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4404. Richter, C. P. Sleep produced by hypnotics 
studied by the electrical skin resistance method. /. 
Pharm. & Exper. Therap., 1931, 42, 471-486.—The 
author has already shown that the electrical resistance 
of the skin is considerably raised during the course of 
sleep. In sleep provoked by hypnotic drugs in the 
cat, the effect is the same, with more marked effect 
on the hind feet than the front. In certain cases the 
resistance was raised more than a thousand times 
(from 8,000 to 9,000,000 ohms). With almost lethal 
doses of chloral hydrate, amytal, and somnifene, the 
heightened resistance lasts up to 96 hours, while with 
paraldehyde, which is more volatile, the effect almost 
disappears in 24 hours. This notable effect on 
cutaneous resistance is in accord with a strong sym- 
pathetic action of the hypnotic drugs.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

4405. Roos, J. The latent period of skeletal muscle. 
J. Physiol., 1932, '74.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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4406. Schlutz, F. W., Hastings, A. B., & Morse 
Cc ein certain bigod constituents produced by 
inanition and muscular fatigue. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1933, 104, 669-676.—“If one regards an 
increase in fixed acids in the blood stream as one of the 
consequences of muscular fatigue, the results show 
that swimming was much more fatiguing than was 
the treadmill exercise. This is demonstrated both by 
the marked decrease in bicarbonate and the increase 
in lactic acid observed in the swimming experiments. 
On the other hand, the decrease in bicarbonate ob- 
served in the treadmill experiments is accounted for 
solely by the overbreathing which accompanied the 
exercise. Exercises accompanied by undernutrition 
produced changes in the fixed acids in the same 
direction as in the normal animal but of greater mag- 
nitude. This may mean that the physiological 
machine is less efficient for delivering oxygen and 
removing metabolic products from the tissues. It is 
also of interest that the return to the initial state 
seems to require a longer period in malnutrition than 
in the normal nutritional condition. This is apparent 
in the physical condition of the animals and in the 
blood constituents studied after they had been sub- 
jected to the severe stress of swimming.’’—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


4407. Seewald, L. O. [On the subordination of 
the size of a conditioned reflex to the physical strength 
of the stimulus and on the balance between excitatory 
and hypnotic action in the brain hemispheres. ] Trudi 
fiztol. lab. Paviova, 1933, 5, 193-198.—A. Yarmolenko 

(Leningrad). 


4408. Sherrington, C. Quantitative management 
of contraction for ‘‘lowest level” coordination. Brit. 
Med. J., 1931, (Feb.), pp. 7.—In this Hughlings Jack- 
son Lecture Sherrington examines what happens in the 
direct motor center, where the size of muscular re- 
sponse is definitely conditioned. Each medullary 
motor cell governs a group of muscle fibers, about 
fifty in number, and constitutes, with the fibers which 
it controls, a motor unit. The number of these units 
in the cat is about 230 for the soleus, 500 for the 
gastrocnemius, the force developed by the contraction 
of one of these units being from 2.5 to 8 grams. Each 
unit functions in all-or-none manner, and the growth 
of muscular effort carries steps of the value implied 
by the motor unit. The motor units are, in certain 
muscles, themselves divided into groups corresponding 
to different nervous branches with a certain over- 
lapping; this is so for the tibialis anticus, which com- 
prises 360 motor units; the faradization of the 
saphenous nerve puts about 110 in play, that of 
the digital dorsal 125, and that of the popliteal 290; 
the maximal contraction being thus different according 
to the branch excited. In reflex response to afferent 
stimuli, one can, besides liminal response affecting 
a given group of units, reveal actions insufficient to 
put into play certain neighboring motor units, form- 
ing a subliminal fringe, and, when the maximal reac- 
tion is obtained, growths of the fringe of a supra- 
maximal nature are still possible. Reflex excitation 
carries at the same time increases in extension (the 
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number of afferent fibers entering into play with the 
intensity of the stimulus) and augmentations of fre- 
quency, both extending the excitation to greater 
numbers of motor units; the extension may surpass 
what is revealed by the motor response, rather more 
in what concerns excitation proper than inhibition.— 
J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass. 

4409. Shipley, W. C. An apparent transfer of con- 
ditioning. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 382-391.—A 
faradic shock on the right index finger of a human 
subject was used as the unconditioned stimulus for 
withdrawal of the finger. A blow on the cheek just 
below the right eye (the ‘‘strike”) evoked a wink, and 
this was used as the primary conditioned stimulus. 
A faint flash of light was used as an extra stimulus. 
The problem was to determine whether or not, by 
presenting the flash with the strike a number of times, 
and then following this by an establishment of condi- 
tioning between the strike and withdrawal of the 
finger, the flash would produce withdrawal of the 
finger. Under these conditions the subsequent 
presentation of the flash produced sudden withdrawals 
of the finger in 9 out of 15 subjects. It seems that 
this type of conditioned reaction does not depend 
for its establishment upon temporal contiguity be- 
tween the stimulus and the response with which it is 
to be connected.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4410. Simon, T., & Lariviére, P. Etude séméiolo- 
gique de quelques épreuves d’adresse. (A semeio- 
logic study of certain tests of skill.) Amn. méd.- 
psychol., 1932, 90, 80-86.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4411. Skaggs, E. B. A study of ‘‘warming-up”’ 
in the case of a task of more complicated perceptual- 


motor coordination. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 
499-511.—The Goddard form-board was used, the 
task consisting in having the subject get all the blocks 
back into their proper recesses as quickly as possible. 
Warming-up effects were found in about 40% of the 
records obtained. More skilled subjects showed as 
much of the warming-up effect as did relatively 
unskilled subjects. Conditions tending to make the 
subject keenly alert and determined to do his very 
best at the outset tended to lessen the frequency of 
occurrence of the warming-up effect.—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


4412. Skinner, B. F. On the rate of extinction of 
a conditioned reflex. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 114— 
129.—A method is described of investigating the 
experimental extinction of the conditioned behavior 
of rats. The curve of extinction can be fitted with a 
logarithmic curve drawn as an envelope. The experi- 
mental curve shows characteristic fluctuations. The 
essential condition for the interruption of the behavior 
leading to the ingestion of food seems to generate a 
temporary emotional effect that depresses the rate of 
elicitation. Curves are given showing extinction after 
reconditioning and extinction immediately after the 
original conditioning. There was a large ratio in the 
latter case between the number of times a response 
is produced during extinction and the number of 
elicitations at which conditioning or over-conditioning 
could have been possible.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 
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4413. Skipin, G. V. (Differentiation of 
conditioned stimuli.) Trudi fiziol. lab. Paviova, 1933, 
5, 407-430.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4414. Taylor, H.C. A conditioned change in vocal 
pitch. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 465-467.—A strong 
electric shock in the right wrist of the subject in- 
creased the pitch as he vocalized the word sat. The 
mean rise in pitch induced by the shock was 27.42 
d.v. per second. Each of the eight subjects showed 
this tendency. The subjects were also taught to give 
a conditioned high-pitched response to a light located 
to their right.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

4415. Tolman, E. C. The law of effect: a reply to 
Dr. Goodenough. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 463- 
470.—A reply to each of the main criticisms made 
by Goodenough of the recent article by Hall, Bretnall 
and the author, in which certain experimental data 
were interpreted as being contradictory to the ortho- 
dox law of effect. The three laws of emphasis, motiva- 
tion and disruption advanced in the original paper 
by Tolman et al. in substitution of the law of effect 
are also reviewed.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4416. Tolman, E. C., Hall, C. S., & Bretnall, E. P. 
A disproof of the law of effect and a substitution of 
the laws of emphasis, motivation and disruption. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 601-614.—Human subjects 
were required to learn a “punchboard maze” under 
conditions which varied from group to group. One 
group of them learned to avoid responses which were 
followed by a buzzer, another to select those responses 
followed by a buzzer, a third to avoid those responses 
which were followed by a buzzer and an electric shock, 
and a fourth to select those responses which were to 
be avoided by the third group. From results obtained 
the authors have been led to suggest three laws of 
learning as a substitute for and correction of Thorn- 
dike’s law of effect. These would be a law of motiva- 
tion, a law of emphasis, and a law of disruption. By 
the law of motivation they mean the assumption that 
the ultimate reason for learning is the obtaining of 
final successes or of final failures. By the law of 
emphasis they mean the assumption that in a trial 
mn error situation learning consists in building up 
little patterns or Gestalts in which the correct re- 
sponse is set over against the incorrect one or ones 
and the further assumption that an accent or emphasis 
upon the correct responses will tend to favor learning, 
whereas an accent or emphasis upon the wrong re- 
sponses will tend to hinder learning. By the law of 
disruption they mean the assumption that any rela- 
tively violent negative emotional stimulus coming 
in immediate sequence upon either the right or wrong 
responses will, as such, tend to disrupt learning.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4417. Treadgold, H. A. Blood pressure in the 
healthy young male adult. Lancet, 1933, 224, 733- 
740.—Among other factors influencing blood pressure 
an emotional! disturbance such as is usually encoun- 
tered at first examination is of great importance. 
Raised blood pressure does not seem to be closely 
associated with psychoneurosis.— D. J. Ingle (Minne- 


sota). 
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4418. Ufiland, i. M. [The influence of sex, 

and profession on the strength of differ, 

ent muscular groups. eee sa 

muscular ] Fisiol. th. USSR, 1933, 15, 
445-458.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4419. Ukh A. A. [Fifteen of phy- 
siology in the } Fisiol. sh. USSR. 1933, 16, 
1-92.—A survey of the leading physiological schools 
of the USSR and their work during the last fifteen 
years. Abstracts of all important discoveries and 
studies are given.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4420. Vinogradov, N. V. [The formation of new 
connections in the inhibited areas of the cerebral 
cortex.] Trudi fiziol. lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 33-48.— 
Dogs without any previous conditioned reflex ex peri- 
ence were used. A period absolutely free from condi- 
tioned salivation was made by feeding the dog without 
any conditioned stimuli every 8 minutes. A new 
stimulus was given 12-15 sec. after feeding and its 
isolated influence was tested. The possibility of 
forming new connections in relatively inhibited areas 
of the cortex was clearly shown.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4421. Viadimirov, G., Dmitriev, G., & Urinson, A. 
[Effect of regulated muscular exercise on the lactic 
acid and CO; ity of the blood.] Fiziol. sh. 
USSR, 1933, 16, 138-154.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 


grad). 

4422. Vogel, P. Beitriige zur Physiologie des 
vestibularen Systems beim Menschen. (Contribu- 
tions on the vestibular system in human beings.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 230, 16-32.—The 
author used galvanic stimulation in his experiments 
on vestibular phenomena. The observers showed 
the usual reactions—movements of the body and 
apparent head movements—which have been found 
by others at the cessation of stimulation. The 
chronaxy of the vestibular apparatus as measured in 
these experiments confirms Bourguignon’s results, 
viz., 10-20 «.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 

4423. Wachholder, K., & Ledebur, J. Weitere 
Untersuchungen zur F. des Heterochronismus 
zwischen dem ‘‘nich en” und dem ‘‘tonischen” 
Teile von Froschmuskeln und dem motorischen 
Nerven. (Further investigation concerning the 
question of heterochronism between the non-tonic and 
tonic parts of frog muscle and the motor nerve.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1932, 231, 77-89.— 
The existence of heterochronism between the non- 
tonic parts and the tonic parts of gastrocnemius and 
ileofibularis of summer frogs, and between the non- 
tonic muscle fibers and the motor nerves mapeemng, to 
them is borne out by some new experi tation. The 
author states that, statements of L. and M. Lapicque 
to the contrary notwithstanding, such heterochronism 
can be found under most physiological conditions.— 
D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 

4424. Waters, R. H., & Poole, G. P. The relative 
retention values of and mental maze habits. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 429-434.—The experi- 
ment reported was designed to test the hypothesis 
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that the apparent better retention of motor habits 
may be due, in part, to the fact that they have been 
over-learned to a greater extent than have verbal 
materials. In selecting the materials for the experi- 
ment an effort was made to select those that appeared 
to be as nearly similar as possible and at the same 
time to represent what is generally accepted as being 
a motor habit on the one hand and a mental habit on 
the other. The Warden maze, pattern I, was selected 
for the one, and the Peterson mental maze for the 
other. An analysis of the results of the various experi- 
ments leads the authors to draw the following conclu- 
sion: ‘The relative retention of what has been 
conventionally called motor and verbal habits is a 
function of the relative degree of learning of the two 
habits compared."— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

4425. Webb, W. W. Massed versus distributed 

practice in itmeter learning. J. Gen. Psychol., 

1033, 8, 273-278. —In an experiment on learning to 
operate the Renshaw pursuitmeter, no significant 
difference was found between massed and distributed 
practice. Evidence was obtained favoring the view 
that a composite time distribution is probably best 
for the acquisition of a skilled act.— H. Cason (Wis- 
consin). 

4426. Werner, A. A., & Collier, W. D. The effect 
of theelin injections on the castrated woman. J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1933, 100, 633-640.—Theelin was 
administered in large doses to each of 5 castrated 
women. Four of the group reported a marked in- 
crease in libido, whereas it had previously decreased 
following castration. All other subjective symptoms 
of castration were also relieved through this therapy. 
—D. J. Ingle. (Minnesota). 


4427. Wile, I. S. Hand preference in primitive 
man. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 95-112.—A 
summary of various opinions about the origin of right- 
handedness and hand preference at various cultural 
levels.— H. Peak (Yale). 

[See also abstracts 4275, 4290, 4312, 4313, 4330, 4336, 

4355, 4431, 4447, 4448, 4449, 4451, 4452, 4467, 4470, 

4472, 4488, 4521, 4538, 4553, 4563, 4600, 4702, 4717, 
4727, 4769.) 
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4428. Anderson, A. C. Runway time and the ea 
dient. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 423-42 
fn an experiment reported ‘elsewhere the author 
obtained incidentally some data which are considered 
in the present article in view of Hull’s hypothesis on 
the goal gradient. The problem being investigated 
was that of time discrimination in the rat. The 
animal, after being released from a starting box, 
entered one of two detention chambers in which he 
was confined for a given length of time, after which he 
was allowed to go on to the food box. His problem 
was to learn to enter the box in which he was confined 
for the shortest time. In such a situation, animals 
having long detention times are farther removed from 
the goal (in time) than those having short detention 
times. Incidentally the time spent in the runway, i.e. 
the time elapsing between the release of the animal 
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and his entering a detention chamber, was recorded. 
It was found that animals who had the longer — 
tion times traversed the runway less rapidly, 
dallied more either in starting or in entering a a 
tion compartment. These findings, taken as con- 
firmatory of the goal gradient hypothesis, are what 
might be expected from Hull’s deduction that par 
in traversing a maze will move at a progressively ra 
pace as the goal is approached.— H. W. Karn (hark. 


4429. Auger, D. Relation entre le courant daction 
et la cyclose protoplasmique chez Nitella. (The 
relation between the action current and protoplasmic 
cyclose in Nitella.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931. 108, 1131- 
1132.—In exciting an internode of Nitella for a frac- 
tion of a second with a constant current, a wave of 
negativity is elicited by the touch of the cathode. 
This action current moves at a speed of 1 centimeter 
per second, as Osterhout showed. In observing proto- 
plasmic currents, the author showed that when passing 
the negative wave he produced a sharp immobilization 
of the protoplasma, with progressive ulterior resump- 
tion. This curious fact may serve as a point of 
departure for researches on the process of the nervous 
impulse.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass. ) 


4430. Bayroff, A.G. Direction orientation and the 
forward going tendency in white rats. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1933, 15, 211-228.—In a number of experi- 
ments in which rats were offered alternative pathways 
after emerging from an alley which they found closed 
the tendency was to select the path consonant with 
the forward direction of their running rather than 
the path consonant with a direction orientation based 
upon the location of the food.— N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


4431. Berggren, S. Experiments with bulbocap- 
nine showing its influence on the vestibular 
reflex arc in rabbit. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 
341-346.—On the basis of earlier published works 
(Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber den Einfluss 
des Bulbocapnins auf den vestibularen Nystagmus, 
Acta otol., 1929, 11, F 1, and Uber den Einfluss des 
Bulbocapnins auf spontanen Nystagmus bei Menschen, 
Acta otol., 1929, 13, F 2) as well as new experimenta- 
tion, the writer gives general and specific results of 
the influence of bulbocapnine (in the form of chlo- 
retum bulbocapnini (Merck), a white powder) on the 
primary vestibular reflex arc in 50 rabbits.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4432. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Neuere Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die héheren Formen der tierischen 
Intelligenz. (Recent researches upon the higher 
forms of animal intelligence.) Verhandl. d. Dtsch. 
Zoél. Gesellsch., 1931, 39-66.—In this report to the 
German Society of Zodlogy, the author recalls the 
importance of the work of Thorndike, Hobhouse, 
Yerkes, and Kéhler; he examines in turn the facts 
concerning the comprehension of spatial relations 
(founded upon the multiple-choice experiments of 
Yerkes), of temporal relations (particularly with the 
temporal maze of Hunter) and finally the facts about 
causal relations (to which the problem of tools is 
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allied). Bibliography of 50 references.—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, Mass.) 


4433. Bousfield, W. A. Certain quantitative 
aspects of the food behavior of cats. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1933, 8, 446-454.—Graphical representations are 
given of the cats’ food behavior, and an exponential 
equation to fit the “eating” curves is derived. It is 
said that the technique may be used in investigating 
drive, learning, oat affectivity— H. Cason (Wis- 
consin). 


4434. Bowen, E. S. Further studies of the 

gating behavior of Ameiurus melas. Biol. Bull., 
1932, 63, 258-270.—In previous studies of aggregating 
behavior in young catfish the author obtained results 
which demonstrated vision, touch, and possibly gusta- 
tion to be of fundamental importance in the reactions. 
From the present study there is no evidence for a 
gustatory element in the stimulus which one catfish 
receives from another. It is probable that the sight 
reaction is of primary importance in normal fish, 
but when blinded they come to react to one another 
through water vibrations. This may be of the nature 
of a conditioned response. Isolation of normal fish 
did not always eliminate their aggregating behavior, 
but the positive responses which blinded fish give to 
one another were temporarily eliminated by isolation 
for 20 days. The catfish were unable to discriminate 
by contact between a scoured stone and an inactive 
catfish, and between a paraffined and non-paraffined 
stone, but gave a negative reaction to models of 
paraffin mixed with India ink. The respiratory rates 
for both normal and blinded fish showed no significant 
difference between grouped and isolated individuals. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4435. Clarke, G. L. Quantitative aspects of the 
change of phototropic sign in Daphnis. J. Exper. 
Biol., 1932, 9, 180-211.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4436. Ellis, W. D., & Hamilton, J. A. Behavior 
constancy. /. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 421-429.—The 
authors discuss certain forms of behavior observed in 
brain-injured rats and in war patients suffering from 
permanent brain injuries. The characteristic thing 
about the behavior units of brain-injured organisms 
is a decided crystallization, fixation, or inflexibility 
of the unit such that it tends to maintain itself un- 
changed despite environmental changes in the 
presence of which a modified form of behavior would 
be more appropriate. Brain injury enhances behavior 
constancy and diminishes the possibility of insight 
into unfamiliar environmental relationships.— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). ; 

4437. Frost, S. W. Notes on f and molting 
in frogs. Amer. Nat., 1932, 66, 530-540.—Gives 
observations on habits of feeding and molting. Al- 
though frogs, toads and salamanders are closely re- 
lated, they differ in their feeding and molting habits. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

4438. Gallis, P. Les animaux savant-ils compter? 
(Can animals count?) Bull. Soc. roy. des sct. de 
Liége, 1932, No. 31. Pp. 4.—Two young monkeys 
(Macacus sinicus), male and female, aged about 24% 
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years, trained to take from a closed hand a meal worm 
twice in succession but not to make a third attempt 
(which would be in vain), succeeded after a long 
period of training in restricting themselves to only 
one attempt if two worms were found the first time. 
They succeeded in acquiring in this manner the idea 
of the number three.—R. Nthard (Liége). 


4439. Gates, M. F., & Allee, W. C. Conditioned 
behavior of isolated and cockroaches on a 
simple maze. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 331-358.— 
There were different learning trends when the animals 
were trained in isolation, when paired, and when in 
groups of three. The isolated condition yielded the 
most efficient learning. From 15 to 25 trials per day 
There was little evidence of retention 


were given. 
from one day’s trials to the next. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

4440. Hack, E. R. as a function of water 


——— J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 442-445. 
—The present investigation was arranged to study 
the process of learning a simple water maze as a func- 
tion of the different incentives imposed by distinct 
water temperatures. Three water temperatures were 
used, 15°, 37.5°, and 45° C. By repeated checking 
during the trials these temperatures were maintained 
within a 1° variation. Three groups of 8 rats each 
corresponding to the three water temperstures 
mentioned were used as subjects. The results show 
that the learning of a simple water maze is in part a 
function of water temperature. Learning was more 
rapid and more regular for a temperature of 15°. 
At a temperature of 45° the behavior at first was 
marked by confusion and progress was slow, but later 
a fairly high degree of proficiency was gained. When 
the temperature was 37.5°, which is average body 
temperature for the rat, progress was slow and highly 
irregular, and, within the limits of this experiment, 
the rats failed to attain the level of proficiency shown 
by the other two groups.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4441. Hayashi, I. The relative stimulating effi- 
ciency of the different wave lengths of light for the 
phototropic reactions of a certain lepidopterous larva. 
Acta Psychol. Keijo, 1931, 1, 49-68.—The experi- 
menter used Malacosoma larvae as subjects. The 
colored lights for the experiment were obtained by 
using a set of seven Wratten filters (Nos. 70-76), 
and a small concentrated filament lamp of 49.3, 81.0, 
129.1, or 171.4 mc. was used to equalize the intensity 
of these colored lights according to need. Accurate 
adjustments of the intensities of two beams were 
accomplished by means of a flicker-photometer. The 
method used was essentially similar to that used in 
an investigation of the orientation of the animal in 
a field of light where beams of two monochromatic 
lights cross each other at right angles. From tabu- 
lated data the conclusion is drawn that the order of 
the stimulating efficiency of the spectrum is: 680< 
650< 610< 578< 450< 490< 530 my. Since 
however, the light in the s m on either side of 
the maximum, if made sufficiently intensé, becomes 
more effective than that at the maximum, the author 
concludes that phototropic reactions depend not 
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only upon the wave length of light but also upon its 
intensity, and that there is no evidence here indicatin 
the presence of color vision in this animal.—E£. 
Kemp (Clark). 


4442. Hopkins, A. E. Sensory stimulation of the 

» Ostrea vir. chemicals. U.S. Bur. 

Fish. Bull., 1932, 47, 247-261.—Latent time of reac- 
tion of the mantle tentacles and adductor muscle were 
determined for salts, acids, alkalis, quinine, cumarin, 
and cane sugar. The latent period of both reactors 
varies inversely with the concentration, although that 
of the adductor muscle is longer. There was no reac- 
tion to cane sugar. Curves are given showing the 
relation between concentration and latent time for 
each of the substances used.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


-. Kuroda, R. Beitr ae ae ergleichenden 
Kinderpsychologie. I Teil. uonpeticte und geis- 
ee ee ee a 
en Lebenstage. (Contribution to 
peice = child psychology. Part I. The physical 
and mental development of the white rat from the 
first to the twentieth day of life.) Acta Psychol. 
Keijo, 1931, 1, 105-120.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4444. Liwenstein, O. E entelle Untersuch- 
ungen tiber den Gleichtgewichtssinn der Elritze 
(Phoxinus iaevis L.). (Experimental studies on 
the equilibratory sense of the minnow Phoxinus 
laevis L.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 17, 806-854.— 
Von Frisch and Stetter have shown that the pars 
inferiora (saccule and lagena ) of the labyrinth is the 
organ of hearing in the minnow, while the pars supe- 
riora (utricle and semi-circular canals) plays no role 
in the perception of sound. Léwenstein has per- 
formed experiments in order to determine which parts 
of the labyrinth are concerned with equilibrium. In 
some experiments the pars superiora was extirpated 
on both sides, in others the pars inferiora, and the 
effect on equilibrium was studied. The conclusion 
is that only the pars superiora has an equilibratory 
function. If the pars superiora on only one side is 
extirpated, no permanent disturbance of equilibrium 
results. The pars superiora of one side is capable of 
responding to all rotations and changes of position in 
the three planes of space.—D. M. Purdy (Kansas). 


4445. Luh, C. W., &Shen, N.C. Direction orienta- 
tion in mice. Yenching Stud. Psychol., 1933, Serial 
No. 3, 25-37.—This experiment was performed to 
test out Dashiell’s hypothesis of “direction crienta- 
tion.” 14 mice were run in a simple open-alley maze 
with 252 equidistant routes from the entrance box 
to the reward box, which may all be called errorless. 
Each mouse was given 210 runs, except one which was 
given 180. The number of errorless runs and the 
routes taken were recorded. The following facts were 
observed by the authors: (1) The number of errorless 
runs increased with training somewhat in the same 
manner as in ordinary maze learning. After the 
criterion of learning, i.e., 3 consecutive errorless runs 
in the same or different equidistant routes, was 
reached, the percentage of correctness of the subse- 
quent runs was at most about 50. (2) Two of the 
routes were taken most frequently; they were the most 
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economical ones, which required only one bodily turn. 
The frequencies for these two routes were 243 and 241, 
which indicate that on the whole the animals were 
oriented by chance at the entrance box. In addition, 
12 other routes which may be taken as slight modifica- 
tions, forming 6 symmetrical pairs, were also taken 
very frequently. The total frequency of these 14 
routes was 73% of all the correct runs. All these 
runs can be explained as due to two orientation factors, 
(1) initial orientation at the entrance box, and (2) 
the forward-going tendency. It was found, however, 
that the frequency of the stereotyped routes did not 
increase with training. This fact speaks against the 
ordinary fixation theory for serial habits. On the 
contrary, the percentage of the stereotyped runs in 
the total number of correct runs actually decreased 
from the first part of the experiment to the subsequent 

rts. Thus the variability of routes seems to have 
increased. Another orientation factor seems to have 
been introduced. Dashiell’s ‘‘direction orientation”’ 
may be interpreted in this particular sense. There is 
a figure showing the pattern of the maze used in this 
experiment, and 3 tables.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. 
Instit. Psychol., Shanghai). 

4446. Lutz, F. E. Experiments with ‘“‘stingless 
bees” (Trigona cressoni parastigma) concerning 
their ability to distinguish ultraviolet patterns. A mer. 
Mus. Novitates, 1933, No. 641.—By associating color 
patterns with the location of the nest it proved possible 
to confuse bees as to the location of the nest position 
by moving the color patterns elsewhere. It also was 
demonstrated that when a pattern of alternating seg- 
ments of black and white was used the bees distin- 
guished between white tinged with ultraviolet and 
white not so tinged. Other ultraviolet patterns were 
also distinguished. The author believes that these 
results show the importance of considering the ‘‘ultra- 
violet color’’ of many flowers when dealing with the 
relationship between flower color and the behavior of 
flower-visiting insects.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 

4447. Maiorov, F. P. [A special functional method 
of eliminating persevering hypnotic states in the dog. ] 
Trudi fisiol. lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 147-166.—With 
two dogs in a chronic hypnotic state, the following 
method was used: every positive stimulus was pre- 
ceded by an inhibitive one. Between these inhibitive- 
excitatory combinations, the differential stimulus was 
applied by itself... This method succeeded in over- 
coming the hy notic state. The ratio between the 
conditioned aiehe became normal, and the fact of 

itive induction was demonstrated.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

4448. Maiorov, F. P. [Elimination of the hypnotic 
state in dogs by means of bromides.] Trudi fiziol. 
lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 133-146.—Two dogs under the 
influence of monotonous experimental surroundings 
fell into an hypnotic state which was eliminated by 
applying the bromide treatment.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad ) 


4449. mht > = The autonomic nervous 
system as a factor e eon reflex. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, v6) 772.—Cats were used 
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whose inferior cervical ganglion had been removed 
on one side only. No sympathetic fibers whatever 
remained connected with one of the front paws, while 
the fibers to the other front paw were not disturbed. 
The hairs were removed from both front paws and 
copper-plate electrodes were fastened to the cushion 
part of each paw. The resistance was found to 
fluctuate considerably on the sound side, particularly 
when the animal was emotionally disturbed, but the 
operated paw showed no change in resistance. These 
cats were then anesthetized and adrenalin chloride 
given subcutaneously. The first cat showed very 
small changes in the resistance of both paws, pre- 
sumably due to loosening of electrodes. A second 
cat showed no fluctuations on the sympathectomized 
side, while the resistance of the other side changed 
considerably.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4450. Pawlow, I. Beispiel einer experimentell 
hervorgerufenen Neurose und ihrer Heilung beim 
schwachen Nerventypus. (Example of an experi- 
mentally produced neurosis and its cure in the weak 
nervous type.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 123- 
128.—The writer discriminates on experimental 
grounds between three types or degrees of nervousness 
in his animals. The dog used in the present experi- 
ment was of the ‘“‘weak nervous type.” The method 
of procedure for the eliciting of neurosis in this 
animal and the means employed for its cure are 
described.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 


for Child Research). 

4451. Petrova, M.K. [Concerning the mechanism 
of the action of bromides. ] Trudi fiziol. lab. Paviova, 
1933, 5, 81-96.—Numerous previous observations on 
the influence of bromides on excitable dogs have 
shown that bromides not only do not lower excita- 
bility but may even heighten it. The present investi- 
gation showed that bromides also act inversely, 
eliminating the hypnotic state, which consists in a 
slight irradiated inhibition.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

4452. Rosenthal, Y. G. [Conce the influence 
of different doses of NaBr upon the er forms of 
nervous activity in the dog.] Trudi fiziol. lab. Pav- 
lova, 1933, 5, 167-170.—In the cases tested the 
bromides always had an inhibiting effect, the action 
of a small dose being inconsiderable, however. Irra- 
diation takes place, and thereisa summation involving 
internal inhibition which results in the extinction 
of the conditioned reflex. The inhibiting influence 
of a large dose is pronounced and concentrated, lead- 
ing to the reinforcement of the opposite excitatory 
process through a process of positive induction.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4453. Schneider, K. M. Wilhelm Betz’ Verhiltnis 
zur Tierpsychologie. (Wilhelm Betz’ relationship to 
animal psychology.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 
41.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4454. Schneirla, T. C. Motivation and efficiency 
in ant learning. /. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 243-266. 
—Using a standard maze through which ants (For- 
mica incerta) ran while returning laden to the nest, or 
while going from the nest to the food place, it was 
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found that the former condition led to more rapid 
learning. This is attributed to a difference in motiva- 
tion in the two situations, a conclusion which is 
supported by data on blind alley elimination, speed of 
running, etc.— NV. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4455. Schneirla, T. C. Studies on army ants in 
Panama. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 267—299.— 
A study of the behavior of the us Eciton. The 
study was carried out at Barro Colorado. Data on 
the formation of raiding trails, orientation on estab- 
lished trails, the change of bivouac, the nature of the 
bivouac, and the stationary and nomad conditions of 
colony activity are included. There is an indication 
that the chief sensory processes in much of this be- 
havior are tactual and olfactory. The importance of 
individual learning is in evidence. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

4456. Shen, N. C. The bodily turn of the albino 
ratina straightalley. Yenching Stud. Psychol., 1933, 
Serial No. 3, 15—24.—14 rats were trained to run in a 
straight alley apparatus and to turn back upon reach- 
ing the end of it. Each rat was to make 120 runs. 
It was observed that 11 of them turned constantly 
in one direction, either right or left, in more than 75% 
of the trials. For the other 3, the percentages were 
56, 69, and 70. The percentage increased with 
training, but even for the first 20 trials it was already 
75%. Vision and tactual sensitivity as mediated by 
the vibrissae were found to be unnecessary for the 
perpetuation of the directional tendency once it was 
developed. Their function in the first stage of the 
process could not be determined. Some blind rats 
developed the tendency very readily. Other extero- 
ceptive cues were out of question in this experiment, 
the author says, so it is suggested that this type of 
directional response is due to kinesthetic or neural 
pattern. The author also found that out of 15 rats 
tested for handedness 10 turned in a direction contra- 
lateral to the preferred hand. There is a note at the 
end of this paper in which Tsai’s phenomenon of 
“‘homolaterality” is discussed. According to the 
author, the percentage of “homolaterality’’ was not 
so high in his experiment as in Tsai’s report, but he 
admits that there was some indication of increase with 
training. There are 3 figures showing the patterns 
of the maze used in the experiments, and 6 tables.— 
C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Instit. Psychol., Shanghai). 


4457. , 8. D. S. Anticipation as a factor in 
maze errors. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 313—329.— 
Rats were given 100 trials on mazes having either a 
rlirirrl or a rrrrrrri sequence of turns. Both of these 
mazes were insoluble within the limits of the experi- 
ment. The animals trained on the first sequence 
made persistent errors at the third and seventh turns. 
Those trained on the second sequence made istent 
errors at the seventh turn. Anticipation of the turn 
preceding the food box is regarded as the most prob- 
able source of the errors. These “anticipatory” 
errors were less frequent as the unit was more remote 
from the food box (in the second sequence), thus 
suggesting the influence of a goal — Bib- 
liography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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4458. Tellier, M. Le macaque saisit-il le rapport 
ye ge (Can the macaque grasp a logical relation?) 
Bull. Soc. roy. de Liége, 1932, No. 2.—A young female 
Macacus rhesus solved the problem set by Hamilton, 
her behavior indicating comprehension of the relation 
that the box which was correct in the last trial would 
certainly not contain food in the present one. A 
young Macacus sinicus, placed before a row of ten 
containers, succeeded in always turning over the 
second from the left in a series varying at each test 
from two to nine containers. The containers utilized 
at each test were placed somewhat forward of those 
not utilized and were either juxtaposed or separated 
one from the other by spatial intervals of various 
sizes.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


4459. Tellier, M. Reconnaissance par le toucher 
d’objets connus par le vue chez le macaque. Le sens 
du toucher et la généralisation, le relatif et l’absolu 
chez le macaque. (Recognition by touch of objects 
known by sight in the macaque. e sense of touch 
and generalization, the relative and the absolute in 
the macaque.) Bull. Soc. roy. de Liége, 1932, No. 5, 
9/10.—A young Macacus sinicus which had learned to 
distinguish by sight a certain cube and sphere among 
various pointed objects (cones and pyramids) recog- 
nized these objects immediately by touch when they 
were enclosed in a small sack. Tactile perception 
plays exactly the same role in the psychology of the 
macaque as does visual perception; they can give rise 
to absolute recognition (a certain degree of rough- 
ness) or to relative recognition (a surface more or less 
rough), according to the nature of the problem set 
the animal. The macaque can recognize immediately 
by touch an object among others of different form 
which he has learned to distinguish only by a draw- 
ing. The general precedes the particular in the 
genesis of tactile recognition just as it does in that of 
visual recognition.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


4460. Verlaine, L. A propos des coquilles d’Helix 
brisées par des oiseaux ou des rongeurs. (Apropos 
of shells of Helix broken by birds or rodents.) Ann. 
Soc. roy. zool. de Belgique, 1931, 62.—The author 
concludes from observations made on the broken shells 
of Helix found in summer in the interior of the coun- 
try that rodents must learn at an early age to break 
these shells just as birds do and that, according to 
their individual aptitudes and the character of the 
results of their efforts, they may learn to perform 
this operation in various ways.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


4461. Verlaine, L. Les accouplements multiples 
des mfles d’insectes. (The multiple mating of male 
insects.) Bull. Soc. roy. des sci. de Liége, 1932, No. 1, 
25-31.—Contrary to the common opinion that males 
of insects die after copulation, it was found that in 
Vespa and in certain butterflies (Orgia) the males 
were able to copulate several times in succession—up 
to eleven times at least in Vespa. The same thing 
was found for the females. A certain modification 
in behavior from one time to another was found in 
wasps in their conduct preceding and preparing for 
the clasping reaction.—R. Nihard (Liége). 
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4462. Verlaine, L. L’ins*inct et l’intelligence chez 
les hyménoptéres. XII. Les collectivités d’abeilles, 
sont-elles gouvernées par des traditions? (Instinct 
and intelligence in hymenoptera. XII. Are colonies 
of bees governed by transmitted experiences?) Mém. 
‘can Belg., 1931, 23, 291-222.—A. B. Hunter 

rk). 


4463. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les XV. Les ont-elles un 

? (Have wasps a language?) Mém. Soc. 
roy. des sci, de Liége, 1932, 17. Pp. 16.—Wasps are 
able to acquaint their mates with their discovery of 
interesting spoils without resorting to a true language. 
According to experiments made by the author on 
common wasps, it seems that the factors determining 
the return to the prey found by one member of the 
colony were (1) the behavior of the wasp which had 
made the discovery, (2) the following of the flight 
of the latter by the others, and (3) olfactory percep- 
tions.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


4464. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’in ence chez 
les hyménoptéres. XVII. L’origine des males chez les 
(Instinct and intelligence in hymenoptera. 
VII. The origin of the male wasp.) Bull. et ann. 
Soc. entom. de Belgique, 1932, 72, 89-97.—If the male 
wasps are the offspring of the queen, coming from 
infertile eggs, the queen must possess the marvelous in- 
stinct of deciding on the sex of the eggs, since she places 
them in cells of various sizes. Verlaine shows that, in 
a wasp nest, the males may be at the same time the 
offspring of the workers and of the queens, through 
interchanging the queens of two nests of different 
species (Vespa vulgaris and V. germanica). The 
males produced by the workers were more numerous 
than those which came from the queen. But the 
problem still remains unsolved: it is necessary to 
find the factor which prevents the fertilization of 
certain eggs laid by the queen at a given moment in 
the evolution of the nest.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


4465. Verlaine, L. Psychologie animale et psy- 
chologie humaine. (Animal psychology and human 
psychology.) Amn. et bull. Soc. ruy. des sci. méd. 
et natur. de Bruxelles, 1932, Nos. 1 & 2.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


4466. Verlaine, L., & Gallis, P. L’intelligence des 
singes inferieurs. (Intelligence of the lower monkeys. ) 
Mém. Soc. roy. des sci. de Liége, 1932, 17. Pp. 48.— 
A young Macacus sinicus was given experiments of 
the same nature that Kéhler gave his chimpanzees, 
the experiments being adapted to the monkey's activi- 
ties, and he behaved as intelligently as Kéhler’s 
anthropoids. Thus, having learned to open a box by 
means of a small iron rod, he spontaneously adopted 
this instrument and used it successfully for many 
different objects. He even made a tool of his own, for 
example by bending and twisting one of the tough, 
flexible twigs from a street broom. He made use of 
any kind of object of sufficient length for the purpose 
of removing a bit of banana placed in a glass tube. 
The animal was successful in tests equivalent to 
Kohler’s detour experiment, the stool experiment, 
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and that of the obstacle to be avoided.—R. Néhard 


(Liége). 

4467. Vyrgikovski, I. N., & Maiorov, F. P. [Con; 
cerning the influence of training on the higher forms 
of nervous activity in the dog.] Trudi fiziol. lab. 
Pavlova, 1933, 5, 171-192.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

4468. Walton, W.E. Color vision and color prefer- 
ence in the albino rat. Part I. Historical 
and criticism. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 359-372. 
—The author analyzes the techniques and data of 
previous experimenters with a view to determining 
the reasons for failure to obtain positive evidence of 
color vision in the rat and other animals. There is a 
bibliography of 21 citations—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

4469. Wells, G. P. Colour response in a leech. 
Nature, 1932, 129, 686-687.—The author has ob- 
served and photographed chromatophoral changes in 
stellate cells of the skin of the leech Glossostphonia 
complanata, which changes occurred following change 
in the illumination of their environment. The item 
is presumed to be of interest in view of the extremely 
simple construction of the eyes of the animal, and the 
response is supposed to be of the mode which, in 
vertebrates, does not depend upon the visual organs 
but is probably a direct effect of the light on the 
chromatophores themselves.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4470. Yakovieva, V. V. [The influence of NaBr 
upon the central nervous system of a dog of the 
excitable type.] Trudi fisiol. lab. Pavlova, 1933, 5, 
97-132.—The effect of NaBr was investigated in the 
case of a dog of the excitable type during periods in 
which the equilibrium of the animal’s nervous activity 
was upset, the dog showing a tendency to inhibition 
(hypnotic state). An intoxicating effect of this drug, 
in the form of a disturbance of motor functions and a 
decrease in the size of the conditioned reflexes, was 
observed.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

[See also abstracts 4252, 4362, 4363, 4365, 4366, 4402, 
4420, 4423, 4549. } 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


4471. Fischer, E. Rassenmischung und geistige 
Leistung. (Miscegenation and mental ability.) 
Berlin: Metzner, Eugenische Arbeit.—R. R. Wil- 


loughby (Clark). 
4472. Frischeisen-Kéhler, I. Das posounerhe 
e 


Tempo. Eine erbbiologische Untersuchung. 
personal tempo. A study in hereditary biology.) 
Leipzig: G. Thieme, 1933. Pp. 63. RM. 5.50.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 


4473. Just, G. Perstnlichkeit, Erblehre und 
Bugenik. (Personality, genetics, and we) 


Berlin: Metzner, Eugenische Arbeit.—R. R. 
loughby (Clark). 

4474. Lawrence, E. M. An investigation into the 
relation between intelligence and inheritance. Brit. 
J. Psychol., Monog. Suppl., 1932, 5, No. 16. Pp. 80. 
—This monograph investigates the relative impor- 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


tance of heredity and environment in determining the 
level of intelligence. A large number of children from 
different institutions and schools were used as subjects. 
The tests used were the Stanford-Binet, group intelli- 
gence tests, and performance tests. A number of 
questions were investigated, including the correlation 
of IQ and social class in children who have not lived 
with their parents, effect of age of leaving the parents, 
improvement of intelligence with improvement of 
environment, effect of uniformity of environment, 
intelligence and age, and intelligence and legitimacy. 
The general conclusion is that qualifications must be 
attached to the view that intelligence is hereditary, 
although, in general, the results from this study 
support this view. The author believes, however, 
that the only safe unit by which to assess intelligence 
is the individual, or at most the family, rather than 
the social class.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


4475. Rondepierre, —, & Taquet, —. Un cas 
@hérédité précessive. (A case of precessive hered- 
ity.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 170 ff.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

4476. Russell, P. M. G. Mongolism in twins. 
Lancet, 1933, 224, 802-803.—Reports an instance of 
female biovular twins both of which were mongol 
idiots. Reviewing the literature, the author finds that 
it is much more common for mongolism to occur in 
only one of twins, the other being normal. There 
have been only 8 cases reported in which both twins 
were mongols. No theory intended to explain this 
disease has been established. No single etiological 
factor can stand the test of being applied to all cases. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4477. Sanders, J. Maatregelen ter bevordering 
van de vruchtbaarheid der begaafden. (Measures 
to stimulate the fertility of talented persons.) Mensch 
en maatsch., 1933, 9, 397-410.—Intellectual talents 
are of great importance to society. Several surveys, 
among others those of Terman in California, have 
proved that talents are much more frequent in the 
higher classes than in the lower classes of society. 
In practice more attention is paid to backward than 
to talented persons. The number of children is con- 
siderably less in the higher classes than in the lower 
classes of society; the consequence is that in course 
of years the non-talented persons having many chil- 
dren will predominate. In the last few years the 
births in the lower classes have decreased, and those 
in the higher classes have somewhat increased. It is 
of great interest to stimulate the birth increase in 
the higher classes. It is necessary to propagate 
knowledge about eugenics. The foundation of an 
international institute for eugenic examination is 
desirable. Collaboration with the church may be 
possible. It may be desirable to shorten the time of 
the school years of talented children by instituting 
special schools for them. The beginning salary of 
talented ns may be higher than that of people 
in general. The government can relieve the task of 
parents with numerous children by a diminution of 
the taxes on a progressive scale.—C. Rothe (Kolo- 


niaal Instituut). 
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4478. Sano, F. Stérilisation des anormaux. (Ster- 
ilization of abnormals.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 
1932, 32, 396-400.—Sterilization is indicated in order 
to insure normal sex relations where children must be 

revented. This is preferable to confining individuals 
in institutions. The author describes the application 
of the sterilization law in California, which he praises 
highly. He doubts, however, that Belgium will soon 
adopt similar legal measures.— H. Syz (New York). 


[See also abstracts 4487, 4525, 4898. ] 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


4479. Alexander, F. Functional disturbances of 
psychogenic nature. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1933, 100, 
469-473.—The principle of modern medical thinking 
that the body and its functions can be fully reduced to 
physical and chemical processes is not endangered 
by a knowledge of psychophysiologic interrelations. 
The processes of weeping and laughing are based on 
complicated psychomotor reflexes and cannot be 
described satisfactorily without a knowledge of the 
psychic factors involved. Functional disturbances of 
organ processes are essentially identical in nature 
with normal psychophysiologic processes such as 
laughing and weeping, but differ from them in three 
characteristics: ‘‘(1) In the case of a psychogenic 
disturbance of an organ the emotion which seeks 
expression is unconscious, that is to say repressed. 

) The psychogenic disturbance is an unusual, or, 
one should say, an incomplete expression of a psychic 
tension. (3) The symptom is not able to relieve the 
psychic tension in the same way as normal psycho- 
motor reflexes do. The repressed tendency, excluded 
from consciousness and thus from normal expression, 
sustains a steady tension which is the cause of the 
chronic dysfunction.’”” Many of the functional 
troubles of the inner organs are based on emotional 
disturbances. Peptic ulcer is discussed as an example. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

4480. Benedek, L. A _ vegetativ idegrendszer 
befolyas4r6l hypnosisban. (Influence upon the vege- 
tative nervous system of hypnosis.) Gyégydszat, 
1933, 14, 1-2.—-Demonstration of a girl of 26 years 
in whom the author is able to produce by reproduction 
of emotional states in hypnosis copious secretion of 
tears, acceleration of pulse from 82 to 146, hyper- 
hydrosis of the face and forehead, elevation of blood 
pressure from 118 to 136 (without emotion 104); 
and by further suggestion acid salivation and the 
elevation of skin-temperature by 3° C. (by the sugges- 
tion of holding her hand in heated water). 1 
was no elevation by the suggested emotions either in 
blood calcium or in blood sugar.—P. Ranschburg 


(Budapest). 
4481. a © Report of an inquiry into 
tive dreams. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1933, 
41, 186-204.—The inquiry was prompted by the 
book An Experiment with Time, by a British engineer, 
J. W. Dunne, who reported his own dreams of appar- 
ently precognitive character and suggested that if 
their dreams were recorded ‘“‘immediately upon wak- 


ing’’ other persons would discover similar sequences. 
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Hence the recommended procedure was adopted by 
20 members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
who sent in 265 dreams and descriptions of any more 
or less resembling events happening soon after them. 
Then a second set of dreams, in number 148, was 
obtained from 22 Oxford students, and finally a third, 
of 17 dreams, from Dunne himself. The experiments 
yielded no evidence that careful observation will show 
precognition in a part of the dreams of people gen- 
erally. Even Dunne’s latest batch is judged hardly 
convincing.—W. F. Prince (Boston). 

4482. Bickel, L. Ueber Beziehungen zwischen 
der Psychoanalyse und einer dynamischen Psychol- 
ogie. (On the relationship between psychoanalysis 
and dynamic psychology.) Allg. Zsch. f. Psychiat., 
1931, 95.—A discussion of the theories of Spinoza 
and Brunner, in which is seen a close relationship 
between these theories and those of Freud. Accord- 
ing to Spinoza and Brunner, the motor forces of the 
mind are directed on the one hand towards realization 
and satisfaction of desire, and on the other hand to 
avoiding everything disagreeable. The motor prin- 
ciple of human activity is pleasure, the end is the 
conservation and development of personality. The 
conclusions about the interpretation of human 
activity and the genesis of nervous symptoms drawn 
by Spinoza and Brunner are the same as those at 
which Freud arrives with the aid of psychoanalysis.— 
J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.). 

4483. Bonaparte, M. ‘‘Le Scarabée d’Or” d 
Poe. Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1932, 5, 275—-293.—This 
is a part of a book written by this author about Poe. 
The background, characters, and incidents of the story 
are used as material for an analysis of its author. 
The biography of Poe yields material which makes 
the interpretation presented here seem quite plausible. 
The gold or treasure is taken to represent either the 
treasure which Poe expected and desired to inherit 
from his foster-mother or the fetus from the interior 
of his own mother, whom the earth symbolized. The 
golden treasure of Captain Kidd and the scarabaeus 
which was dropped through the eye-socket of the skull 
provide additional material for analytical interpreta- 
tion.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4484. Brown, W. Suggestion, hypnotism, and the 
will. Lancet, 1932, 223, 1039-1042.—A paper read 
before the Psychology section of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Suggestion is 
discussed in its relation to the subconscious, instincts, 
emotions, and volition. There is further consideration 
of auto-suggestion for the normal person; personality 
and the will; multiple personality; and the psychology 
of conversion.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4485. A. Notes upon hypnotic states. 
Lancet, 1932, 223, 1103-1105.—A condensed account 
of conclusions formed by the author from his work 
with normal and abnormal subjects in hypnotic states. 
ous hypnosis the field of consciousness is narrowed. 

Fatigue causes the types of thought during hypnosis 
to run from visual to auditory and then to kinesthetic 
as effort becomes greater. The lower the intelligence 
of the subject the greater his difficulty in visualizing 
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during the hypnotic state. If the subject refuses to 
accept a suggestion the presence of a complex is indi- 
cated. Stammerers are mainly auditory thinkers 
during the waking state, but become visual thinkers 
when hypnotized. Extroverts cannot be put into so 
deep a sleep as introverts. There are gradations 
among individuals in the amount that can be remem- 
bered from the sleep. Hypnosis seems to be a disso- 
ciated state in which the higher centers are alert and 
the lower are asleep. This theory would explain ye 4 
and hypnosis as varieties of cortical inhibition.—D 
Ingle (Minnesota). 

4486. Dreikurs, R. in die Individual- 
ptr ( Introduction to individual psychology. ) 

eipzig: Hirzel, 1933. Pp. 102. RM. 2.00.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

4487. Eilks, H., & Fischer,G.H. Charakterkunde, 
Typologie und Verer . (Characterology, 
typology and heredity.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1933, 87, 433-446.—A criticism of Pfahler’s thesis 
that the invariable formal psychic qualities are the 
inherited ones and constitute a measurable constant 
in the life of an individual. The authors, who belong 
to the typological school of Jaensch, maintain that 
the “inherited fate’’ cannot be separated from the 
environmental factors, as there is a constant inter-play 
between them, and that, moreover, the part of the 
inherited invariable functions is different in different 
types, this difference itself being a constitutive factor 
of these types.—E. Hanfmann (Worcester Ctate 
Hospital). 

4488. Erlacher,C. Vergleichende Untersuchungen 
tiber die Alkoholwirkung bei Schulkindern. (Com- 
parative studies on the action of alcohol in school 
children.) Zsch. f. pdd. Psychol., 1931, 32, 185-196; 
325-—344.—These studies are a continuation of those 
which the author made with boys as subjects. Tests 
in reading, calculation and bead stringing were given 
over a period of 10 days to 30 girls of 10 years and 40 
girls of 14 years. On even-numbered days alcohol 
was given to the subjects—10 cm. alcohol, 10 cm. 
raspberry syrup, and 50cm. water. It was found that 
there was a decrease in efficiency after the administra- 
tion of the alcohol. This decrease varied between 
the different tests and lasted an hour and a half after 
the administration of the alcohol. The effect was more 
noticeable among the girls than among the boys.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4489. Flemming, E.G. The personality and emo- 
tions of men. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 187-200.— 
The writer reports in this paper an attempt to discover 
any possible relation between the results of a modifica- 
tion of the Pressey X-O test and the results of his 
previously reported ratings on ‘‘pleasing’’ personality 
(ratings by fellow students). Point e responses to 
the Pressey words gave no significant results except 
for the case of the ‘fear ratio”’: the number of extreme 
responses on Part IV of the test divided by the num- 
ber of extreme responses on Parts I and III.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

4490. Flournoy, H. Le caractére scientifique de la 
psychanalyse. (The scientific character of psycho- 
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analysis.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1932, 5, 190-207.— 
Psychoanalysis is said to be a genetic science which 
seeks to establish the succession of phenomena, to 
determine their interrelations, and to reconstruct 
their evolution. The dynamic nature of mental 
activity has been emphasized by Freud under his 
concept of energy. In spite of the speculative 
peauae ted of metapsychology, psychoanalysis is an 
irical science. A séance represents for the analyst 

n on bine of multiple observations, which constitute for 

each individual case a mass of positive data. Although 
much of the data obtained would aot be accepted by 
the behaviorist, since it is expressed in terms of 
experience and consciousness, it is nevertheless be- 
havioral data, though it probably would not come 
under the observation of the behaviorist because of 
the limitations of his method. The many concepts, 
hypotheses, and theories of psychoanalysis do not 
make it unique among sciences, for all sciences make 
use of hypotheses, etc. Freud does not present his 
theories as infallible, and has frequently revised them 
in the light of later findings.—Z. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4491. Fromm, E. Uber Methode und Aufgabe 
einer analytischen Sozialpsychologie. (The method 
and tasks of an analytical social psychology.) Zsch. 
f. Soszialforsch., 1932, 1, 28-54.—Psychoanalysis, 
through its study of the libido, furnishes the psy- 
chological approach to sociology. Libidinal expres- 
sions may be of two kinds: they may be forms of 
repression or of sublimation. Analytical social 
psychology, supplemented by historical studies, 
investigates the various conscious and unconscious 
forms of libidinal expression of the members of a 
social group in relation to their socio-economic posi- 
tion.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4492. Garrison, K. C., & Howell, S.C. The rela- 
tionship between character trait ra and certain 
mental abilities. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 378- 
389.—19 character traits were selected for study, and 
62 8th-grade pupils from the high school of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, were used as eabpeeta: Ratings were 
made after eight weeks of deliberation by three judges 
from the faculty who had had these students for at 
least half the school term. Other data available on 
each of the 62 subjects were: (1) results on the Terman 
Group Test of Intelligence, Form A; (2) sentence 
vocabulary test scores designed by Garrison after the 
Holley Sentence Vocabulary Test; (3) scholarship 
determined by averaging the fall term grades; (4) com- 
bined ratings of each pupil by all other pupils on the 
trait of honesty; (5) objective test data on honesty. 
The ratings of the three judges were found to be some- 
what consistent. Positive reliable correlations were 
found between the various character traits and 
scholarship. The results from the single objective 
measure of honesty pont ta and May, spelling) 
show that it does not measure the same of the 
trait that the teacher and pupil raters do. Character 
ratings taken aaenee not show close relation- 
ship with intelligence and vocabulary ability, but this 
correlation is considerably higher when the total 
ratings are considered.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 
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4493. Hart, Hy & Hart, E. B. Visions and 
tions collectively and reciprocally — 
Soc. Psych. Res., 1933, 41, 205-249.—The 
pi al here present a study of a large number of 
apparitional ex ee, carefully selected oe 
to standards of authentication and evidentiality, in 
the following order: (1) collectively ived 
visions; (2) collectively perceived visions of (a) living 
ns, (b) persons at the point of death, (c) un- 
identified or doubtfully identified persons, (d) persons 
known to be dead; (3) apparitions corresponding with 
deliberate attempts to produce them, and (4) appari- 
tions corresponding with dreams or hallucinations of 
the appearers. The importance of such chological 
experiences, if authentic, is obvious. The p roof that 
many cases of each mentioned class are bani is 
held to be overwhelming, and “the reality of jointly 
and reciprocally perceived apparitions may be taken 
as demonstrated.”” Many of the cited attempts to 
project one’s own apparition and of cases where the 
person appearing was at the time conscious of corre- 
spondential experience ‘justify the inference that 
the focus of the consciousness of the appearer was in 
the apparition.” In nearly all respects ‘‘the collec- 
tively observed apparitions of the dead,” according to 
a set of specified particulars, “seem to be closely 
similar in character to the conscious apparitions of 
the living”’ and furnish grounds for a like inference.— 
W. F. Prince (Boston). 


4494. Hayasaka, C. Psychoanalytische Studien 
tiber neurotische Angst. I. Mitteilung: Angstneurose 
und Alptraum. (Psychoanalytic studies of anxiety 
neurosis. Pt. I. Anxiety neurosis and nightmare.) 
Arb. a. d. Psychiat. Instit. d. Kais. Jap. Univ. z. 
Sendai, 1932, 1, 93-95.—The author discusses a case 
of an anxiety neurosis which is accompanied by fre- 
quent nightmares. Particular attention is paid to 
the development of the neurosis and to the relation 
between the dream and its accompanying symptoms. 
—C. C. Neet (Clark). 


4495. Holch, H. G. O. Effect of caffeine upon 
chess problem solving. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 15, 
301-311.—There was a slight but insignificant in- 
crease in efficiency after injections of 0.4 ml. contain- 
ing 200 mgm. of caffeine sodium benzoate. Injections 
of saline solution were used for control pu 
The author, who served as the subject, did not know 
when he was injected with saline solution and when 
he was injected with caffeine. The improvement 
following caffeine was 7 to 9%. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4496. Hollen, H. Clauraudient transmission. Hol- 
lywood, Cal.: Keats Publications, 1933. Pp. 180.— 
The author's wife in 1928 suddenly began to write 
verse which he sas of high literary quality, = 
pms has continued to do so voluminously and at 

arma Nope e with little or no effort of saan 


he ultimate source is held to be “ethereal”: 


poor ‘superhuman.” All poets and geniuses, it is 
claimed, have access to “cosmic” sources of 


tion, to one degree or another.— W. F. Prince (Boston). 
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4497. son Pre H. L. Diurnal variations in 
pe nen . Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 431-435. 
e size-weight illusion was used in an effort to 


get a measure of su tibility. 15 subjects, 10 men 
and 5 women, were given the test five times daily for 
26 days. The standard (large) block weighed 55 
grams. From the array of smaller blocks one was, 
at each test, selected as equal to the standard. After 
16 days the curve of error from day to day became a 
straight line, so it was concluded that practice had 
been eliminated, and comparisons were then made 
of diurnal changes. The average weight chosen be- 
came gradually smaller and smaller in the course of 
the day, decreasing by 1 gram from early morning to 
late afternoon. owever, the changes found were 
considered so slight and unreliable that the results 
were supposed only to raise the question, not to settle 
the issue.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4498. Hull, C. L., & Forster, M. C. Habituation 
and perseverational characteristics of two forms of 
indirect J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 
700-715.—The tests chosen were two originally de- 
vised by Binet, based respectively on progressive 
wr hts and progressive lines. The 15 weights were 

e from rectangular pill boxes, the first four weigh- 
‘as 20, 40, 60 and 80 gr. and the remaining eleven 100 
gr. each. Each one in turn was judged as “heavier,” 
“lighter,"’ or “the same’’ with reference to the one 
preceding. The last ten judgments were taken as 
tests of suggestion. 14 judgments were made 3 times 
per day for ten successive days by boys between the 
ages of ten and eleven. The progressive lines experi- 
ment was similar. As anticipated, repetition in this 
case weakens rather than strengthens the tendency 
to suggestion. Perseveration of the tendency to sug- 
gestion was studied by comparing the judgments after 
the fifth on each series. The perseverational tendency 
showed gradual fading out. cyst be said that these 
two forms of indirect suggestion differ from forms of 
hypnosis and direct waking suggestion so far examined 
in not showing a practice effect, and should help to 
separate indirect suggestion from the latter.—Z. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


4499. Hull, C. L., Patten, E. F., & Switzer, St. C. A. 


Does positive to direct on as such 
evoke a generalized hype ty? J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1933, 8, 32-64 —13 naive male subjects 


were given suggestions by a phonograph to induce 
head and arm movements, and the amount of move- 
ment was measured. The results did not support the 
hypothesis that positive response to direct suggestion 
as such evokes a generalized hypersuggestibility. It 
seems probable that there is no such thing as hyper- 
Pieothens | in waking suggestion. The function 
theses in science is also discussed.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 


4500. 


tiber 
Mitteitung: Grissenwahn. (Psychoanalytic investi- 
gations of fantasy in paranoia. Pt. III. Delusions of 
apg Arb. a. d. Psychiat. Instit. d. Kais. Jap. 
iv. t. Sendai, 1932, 1, 75-77.—Two cases of para- 
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noia with delusions of grandeur are discussed. The 
author concludes that the individual with a narcissistic 
libido fixation has a tendency toward a similar type of 
mental derangement.—C. C. Neet (Clark). 


4501. Kubo, Y. The relation between blood-types 
and self-judged characters. Trans. Instit. Child 
Stud. (Hiroshima, Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. Wil- 


loughby (Clark). 

4502. Kunz, H. Die yse als Symptom 
einer Wandlung im Selbstverstande des Menschen. 
(Psychoanalysis as symptom of a modification of the 
comprehension of human personality.) AlWg. Zsch. 
f. Psychiat., 1931, 94, 280-302; 366-379; 25; 
481-512.—In making a detailed critical analysis of 
the works of Freud, the author shows how certain 
preconceived ideas dominate psychoanalytical inter- 
pretation, limiting and arresting the development of 
this method. The great merit of the Freudian theories 
consists in having forced the acceptance of the im- 
portance of childhood memories and certain physio- 
logical tendencies, such as sexual tendencies, in the 
activity and behavior of man. However, in exagge- 
rating the importance of these factors, andin making 
them play not only a predominant, but a unique role, 
Freud attributes a metaphysical character to them. 
The author severely criticizes the interpretation of 
the neuroses, the primitive mind, and certain psy- 
chological phenomena, as given by Freud, considering 
them superficial and insufficient. The Freudian 
method would have gained, and would have been able 
to render considerable service to the study of human 
psychology, had it been liberated from these meta- 
physical concepts, past factors, and sexual tendencies, 
and had it accepted the existence and influence of the 
present, and the idealistic tendencies of the human 
mind.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


4503. Laforgue, R. Libido, Angst und Zivilisa- 
tion. (Libido, anxiety and civilization.) Vienna: 
Int. Psychoanal. Verl., 1932. RM. 1.80.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4504. Landis, C., & Ross, J. W. H. Humor and 
its relation to other personality traits. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 4, 156-175.—Subjects were asked to rate a 
carefully selected list of 100 jokes as to excellence. 
The sum of these scores was taken as a “humor” 
score and was compared with introversion and intelli- 
gence scores. No significant relation was found 
between the “humor” scores and the other variables. 
The subjects were further asked to classify the jokes 
into seven defined categories. The results agreed only 
to a slight degree with the classification intended by 
the writers. When considering, however, the jokes in 
only one category, some slight relation to both 
intelligence and introversion, as well as significant 
sex differences, were found. The writers are not sure 
what is indicated by the “humor” score.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 


4505. Lipmann, O. Biographie. (Biography.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 41.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 
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H. Das Tantaluserlebnis. 


. Marcus, (The 
Tantalus experience.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 


4506 


41.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4507. Nachmansohn, M. Einige Bemerkungen zu 
Oswald Bumkes Vortrag ‘“‘iiber Psychanalyse.”) 
(Remarks a propos of Bumke’s lecture on psycho- 
analysis.) Allg. dratl. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. 
Hygiene, 1931, 4, 19-25.—The author defends psy- 
choanalysis, replying to the criticisms of Bumke. 
While he agrees that psychoanalysis is not a science, 
he emphasizes the chovagiiatie importance of this 
method, and considers, moreover, that some of the 
criticisms of Bumke have no foundation, being de- 
rived from inexact conceptions of Freud's theories.— 
J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 

4508. Nagge, J. W., & Sayler, R. H. Physical 
deficiency and extroversion-introversion. J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 4, 239-244.—The writers report the 
results obtained on the Neymann-Kohlstedt test for 
introversion from 144 physically handicapped children 
compared with results on a control group of normal 
children. The control group was matched as nearly 
as was possible for sex, age and race. No significant 
difference between the two groups was found, nor 
was there any correlation between degree of intro- 
version and length of time crippled. Slight racial 
differences appeared in the results.—E. B. Newman 
(Harvard). 


4509. Rayleigh, Lord. A method of silhouette 
phy by infra-red rays for use in mediumistic 
Vv tion. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1933, 40, 
89-98.—The reference is to the phenomena of physical 
mediumship, most of the ‘“‘structures”’ of which, ac- 
cording to mediumistic declarations, are disintegrated 
by visible light. The problem is how to take photo- 
graphs of what is going on by means of infra-red light. 
Lord Rayleigh thinks that no photograph, properly 
speaking, can thus be made, since to take a photograph 
anything like instantaneously, by red light of the 
requisite quality and quantity, would introduce also 
visible light to an extent which would probably be 
declared objectionable. But instantaneous silhouette 
photographs may be taken without transmission of 
visible light and these would generally be adequate, 
even for the identification of a gauze fabric used for 
the production of fraudulent “‘ectoplasm.” Detailed 
instructions for making such silhouettes are given. 
The obstacle to be expected, judging from the past, 
is the promulgation of a new “‘psychic law’’ announc- 
ing some objectionable effect produced by infra-red 
light. Already, in connection with a celebrated 
American case, the tentative introduction of infra-red 
light, accompanied by no visibility, has been objected 
to by the “control.” —W. F. Prince (Boston). 
4510. Rees, J. R. Psychological factors in the 
vention and treatment of alcohol and drug 
Lancet, 1932, 223, 929-933.—Although there are 
many physical conditions which lead to addiction, 
such as toxemia, low blood pressure, and endocrine 
failures, the most important approach is through their 
hological aspects. The foundations for the = 
‘sy- 


psyc 
sonality of the addict are laid in early life. 
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chological regression is the most important fact in 
the pathology of all cases. Treatment by environ- 
mental means and by psychotherapy can cure the 
patient.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

4511. Répond-Malévoz, A. Considerations = 
chologiques et oe pr castes 8 sur le somm 
(Psychological and psychopathological considerations 
concerning sleep.) Schweiz. med. Woch., 1931, 61, 
63-67.—The author presents considerations inspired 
by the desire to integrate into psychoanalytic doc- 
trines Claparéde’s theory of the sleep instinct. The 
author declares that sleep cannot be defined simply 
in terms of the need for rest; there are certain libidi- 
nous elements which must be taken into account in 
explaining the duration and continuity of sleep. He 
cites experiments which tend to show that there is 
a deep organic need for sleep, like the need to breathe. 
He also interprets the experiments of Hess and of 
Demole.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4512. Sarma, R. N. New light on dream psy- 
chology from Upanishadic sources. The Hindu, 
1932. Supp. to Oct. 17.—The Upanishadic texts 
take the position that there is no justification for the 
view that dreams are abnormal phenomena. The 
stimuli that engender dreams are pre-eminently 
psychical or internal. The bizarre character of 
dream imagery is to be traced to the switching off of 
the contact between sensory channels of communica- 
tion and external reality. Nature takes care to afford 
some relief to the subject in dream experiences from 
the fatigue of waking existence. The maladjustments 
of the previous waking state persist in the shape of 
imagery which is transformed into the dream world. 
In dreams the inner and comparatively unsophisti- 
cated personality. is revealed. Much dream imagery 
cannot be rationally accounted for, and dreams may 
contain intimations of immortality.—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


4513. Schultz-Hencke, H. Ist die yse 
ein Dogma? (Is psychoanalysis a dogma?) Alig. 
Zsch. f. Psychiat., 1931, 4, 25-32.—The author re- 
proaches Bumke for criticizing the theoretical inter- 
pretations often made by inexperienced psycho- 
analysts without having personally applied psy- 
choanalysis and thus verified results which it can 
give to the study of personality—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, Mass.). 


4514. Smith, R. B. The development of an in- 
ventory for the measurement of inferiority feelings 
at the high school level. Arch. of Psychol., 1932, 
No. 144. Pp. 118.—The basic problem was the 
development of a reliable and valid inventory for the 
measurement of inferiority feelings at the high school 
level. Based on the assumption that one of the 
primary responsibilities of a school should be to set 
the stage for healthful positive achievement, and 
to recognize early individuals whose development is 
proceeding along personally less efficient lines, the 
inventory is an attempt to meet the need recognized 
by school administrators. Detailed conclusions are 
given, and a bibliography of 32 items and an appendix 
including the self-comparison inventory, form PN, 
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are presented. The latter has 200 items. The per- 
sonality rating scale is also appended. This PN 
form appears to be a satisfactorily reliable and valid 
instrument for the measurement of inferiority feelings 
among high school students. Caution should be 
exercised in its use, and in no case should it be 
accepted as a definite diagnosis until checked by 
supplementary data.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4515. Spiro, K. Umwelt und Persdnlichkeit. 
(Environment and personality.) Schweiz. med. 
Woch., 1931, 61, 1931, 2-6.—Discussion of the role 
of hereditary factors and the effect of environment on 
the constitution of personality. The author recalls 
the anthropological work of Boas, showing the 
morphological modifications of races from the fact 
of staying in America (the cephalic index of the Jews 
diminishing and that of the Sicilians increasing, until 
they attain an identical value in the first filial genera- 
tion) and insisting upon the greater plasticity of 
psychological characteristics. The action of environ- 
ment is shown, for example, by the fact of differences 
of diet (profound action exercised by partial avita- 
minoses) conditioning endocrine variations.—J. C. 
Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


4516. Tead, O. Adjusting personality to the 
**good life.” Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 3.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4517. Thomas, C. D. A considération of a series 
of proxy sittings. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1933, 41, 
139-185.—The sittings were with Mrs. Leonard, the 
most noted of English mental psychics, and Mr. 
Thomas is one of the most critical affirmative in- 
vestigators of and writers on such matters. He made 
experiments in behalf of absent persons, of some of 
whom he knew something, of others practically noth- 
ing. The results, as estimated by impartial examiners 
other than himself, were judged good as evidence of 
identity in 4 cases, fair or better 4, poor or better 7, 
inconclusive or failures 9. In two cases especially the 
evidential value was remarkable. The conditions as 
described do not allow of any seeping of knowledge 
normally obtained about the purported communi- 
cators. Starting with the datum that at their peak 
the results were beyond the reach of chance coinci- 
dence, the author seeks the cause of their wide differ- 
ence in value and fails to find it in the telepathic 
theory. In some cases where, because the experi- 
menter knew some of the facts asserted, or at least 
knew the absent living subjects, or these knew that 
sittings were to be held or lived at no great distance, 
the conditions seemed most to favor telepathy, the 
results were far inferior to other cases where the cir- 
cumstances were reversed. Furthermore, no large 
series of experiments for telepathy at a distance has 
brought anything like such a percentage of success. 
And the best proxy cases of which the experimenter 
anteriorly knew nothing brought verifiable groups of 
distinctive facts which surpassed most of the cases 
where in previous experiments his mind was stored 
with data about deceased relatives or friends of his 
own. Finally he studies the question why some cases 
are failures or poor in evidential content, and tenta- 
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tively concludes that among the causes are blurring 
of transmission through the psychic’s consciousness 
and the fact which some of the purported com- 
municators assert, that the process requires on their 
part entrance into an abnormal state analogous to 
that of the psychic, which state is more confusing 
to some than to others.—W. F. Prince (Boston). 


4518. Van Acker, C. Le complexe d’Oedipe. (The 
Oedipus complex.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 
876-887.—The author describes the Oedipus complex 
as defined by Freud and later elaborated by his 
followers. He denies that such a complex exists, and 
criticizes Freud's dream interpretation generally. 
The opinion of several writers is quoted to the effect 
that psychoanalysis lacks a scientific basis and will 
not persist.— H. Sys (Cornell). 

4519. Vondrétek, V. Pfipad feti$ismu. (A case of 
fetishism.) Rev. v. neur. a psychiat., 1932, 29, 20-22. 
—A description of an interesting case of fetishism in a 
young man of 18.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4520. Wile, I. S. Psychoanalysis and religion. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4521. Woodworth, R.S. Adjustment and mastery. 
Problems in psychology. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1933. Pp. v + 137. $1.00.—One of the 
volumes in the “Cantey of Progress’’ series. The 
author means by mastery that aspect of activity 
having to do with the motor side of life, whereas by 
adjustment he means activity related primarily to 
the receptive or sensory side of life. Among the 
chapter headings are: the psychology of mastery, 
some experiments on mastery, some simple cases of 
adjustment, intellectual adjustment and mastery, 
organic adjustment: emotion, differences among men, 
desires and motives, maladjustments, misconduct, 
pa earned Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

[See also abstracts 4247, 4302, 4330, 4371, 4404, 
4431, 4447, 4448, 4451, 4470, 4473, 4615, 4664, 
4690, 4713, 4746, 4754, 4771, 4795, 4857, 4863, 
4872, 4899. } 
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4522. Achille-Delmas, F. Du délire onirique au 
délire d’interprétation. (From an oniric delusion to 
an interpretative delusion.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1932, 90, 77-79.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4523. Alexander, M. Remarques sur quelques 
délinquants tardifs. (Remarks on several late delin- 
quents.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 532-536. 
—Delinquents over the age of 50 may be separated 
into three groups. The majority comprises habitual 
recidivists who have been committed a number of 
times; a second category constitutes those who are 
serving a long, possibly a life sentence; and third, 
there are those who are committed for the first time 
after the age of 50. With this latter group may be 
classed also persons who commit an offense 30, 40 or 
even more years after their first commitment. The 
author examined 25 delinquents belonging to the third 
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group, ranging in age from 51 to 76 years. Amon 
these most criminal acts had been committed aroun 
the age of 60. There were more trained workers and 
intellectuals among them than in the average group 
of delinquents. Sexual crimes were found especially 
frequently, with theft, fraud and forgery next in 
importance. The medical history revealed the fre- 
quent occurrence of serious infectious diseases in most 
of the cases, but no syphilis. The psychological 
examination showed different degrees of slowing up of 
the intellectual activity, an increased emotivity, and 
a diminution of the social and moral sense. The 
author believes that the cases presented must be con- 
sidered as a form of simple, slowly progressive de- 
mentia of which the criminal offense was but the first 
symptom.— H. Syz (New York). 

4524. Allen, C. A case of naevoid amentia. Lancet, 
1933, 224, 359-360.—Naevoid amentia is charac- 
terized by a naevoid condition of the face or scalp, 
convulsions, signs of damage to the pyramidal system, 
and varying degrees of amentia. case is reported 
in which the level of intelligence tested mucli below 
normal, and there was definite evidence of a psychosis. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

4525. (Anon. ] Chorea hereditaria chronica (Hunt- 

chorea) en de Amerikaansche voorstellen 

om deze erfelijke ziekte uit te roeien. (Chorea 

hereditaria chronica, Huntington’s chorea, and the 

American proposals to escape from this hereditary 

disease.) Ons Nageslacht, 1931, 4, No. 1.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4526. Beers, C. W. An intimate account of the 


origin and growth of the mental movement. 
ome igs 1931, 15, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4527. Bell, A. Colitis—psychogenically motivated. 
(Report of a case.) J. Nerv. & Ment. Dss., 1933, 77, 
587-593.—A case of “colitis” is cited to show the 
value of a psychological approach to certain every-day 
medical problems. The reconstruction of the genesis 
of the neurosis ‘‘starts with the conception that the 

tient is constitutionally anal-erotic. Under the 
orce of external frustrations, unfortunate marriage, 
hysterectomy, and loss of her savings, regression of the 
libido from the genital to the anal levei occurs. In 
addition to the regression, symbolic disguise of the 
instinctual tendencies takes place. The symbolic 
disguise derives from the infantile phantasies about 
the bowel, namely, that the bowel is the source of 
children and the zone of sexual pleasure. The conflict 
concerns the urge to practice onanism and the urge 
to promiscuity (the search for early love objects). 
This her conscience will not tolerate. The avenue 
for escape from the unbearable situation is a neurosis.” 
—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4528. Benedek, L., & Kulcsfér, F. Thalamus- 
tirés utén. (Thalam 


ic syndrome 
after basal fracture of the skull. szat, 1933, 
14.—Case of a 16-year-old neuropathic theological 
student with the neurologic of Déjérine- 
Roussy. after basal fracture of the skull, with 


spastic laughing and weeping. Since his trauma he is 
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forced, to his own surprise, to hit everybody passing 
him in the street.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

4529. Benon, R. Les formes de l’asthénie. (The 
forms of asthenia.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 
32, 727-742.—The author distinguishes four main 
classifications of asthenia: (1) according to the degree 
of the syndrome; (2) according to its development; 
(3) according to the clinical picture; and (4) according 
to the predominating symptomatology. The different 
expressions of the asthenic syndrome are described 
in some detail.— H. Syz (Cornell). 

4530. Bianchi, G. Rapporti fra trauma e morbo 
di Parkinson. (Report of a trauma and the Parkin- 
son syndrome.) Riv. sper. fren., 1931, 3, 513-519.— 
Electrocuted, a workman fell on the sacral region 
and head from a height of five meters. Some months 
afterward a Parkinson syndrome developed. There 
was no antecedent of neurological or infectious nature. 
More and more the Parkinsonism appeared as the 
consequence of local lesions of which the etiology was 
perhaps very diverse. Perhaps there was originally 
a cranial trauma and also a purely psychic trauma. 
When the trauma affects only the member where the 
Parkinsonian trembling finally develops, it must be 
admitted that it was only an accidental cause.—M. G. 
Wiiloughby (Clark). 

4531. Bieri, E. Die Beschul 
schwachen Kindes in der Schweiz. he training of 
the feeble-minded child in Switzerland.) Zirich: 
Art Inst. Orell Fiissli, 1932. Pp. 23. Fr. 0.60.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


4532. Bond, E.D. Psychoses as a basis of insight 


des 


es human problems. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, No. 
4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
4533. Borel, —, & Ey, H. Obsession hallucina- 


toire zoopathique guérie par psychothérapie. (Zoo- 
pathic hallucinatory obsession cured by psycho- 
therapy.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 181 ff.- 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4534. Bremer, —, Coppez, H., ess con Sy Whee G. 
Martin, P. Le syndrome commotio 

les traumatismes fermés du crane. (The i dane 
syndrome of concussion in traumatisms of the cra- 
nium.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1933, 32, 466-476. 
—The authors define in detail the neurologic and 
general somatic symptoms, the ophthalmologic, 
otologic, roentgenographic and enceph phic as 
well as in some rare cases serologic signs of cranial 
traumatisms. The pathological anatomy and the 
therapy are discussed. The prognosis in eral is 
very doubtful, as even a currently insignificant 
syndrome may become considerably aggravated later 
on. There is no doubt that after concussions of the 
first degree the working ability of the patient is 
lowered 40 to 50%.— H. Syz nt ani 


4535. Bullard, D. M. 


pational therapy. Occup. Therap. "y he w988, 12, 12, 


erapy. 
171-175.—Tasks should be graded and. assigned 
according to complexity. The value to the patient is 
more im 
made. 


nt than the sale value of the products 
izophrenics, for example, may spend their 
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entire time making shoes or hats exclusively for them- 
selves. The therapist must avoid arousing suspicion. 
Over-active patients should be provided with work 
projects that are soon completed, so that they may 
receive the satisfaction of accomplishment before 
attention is distracted to something else.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


4536. Buys, —. Un cas de lésion d’un h ére 
cérébral avec nystagmus provoqué du cété sain. (A 
case of a lesion in one cerebral hemisphere with in- 
duced nystagmus on the healthy side.) J. de neur. et 
de psychiat., 1932, 32, 717-719.—The case history of a 
male patient seen by the author four years after an 
accident which caused severe head injuries. There 
was a lesion in the left cerebral hemisphere and upon 
the temperature and rotation tests nystagmus re- 
sulted, more pronounced on the uninjured side. There 
was no spontaneous nystagmus. The case is unique 
as the patients with brain tumor or abscess reported 
by other investigators showed the nystagmus to be 
more marked on the affected side.— H. Syz (Cornell). 


4537. Buys, —. Un cas de nystagmus spontané 
dirigé alternativement vers la droite et vers la gauche. 
(A case of spontaneous nystagmus directed alternately 
to the right and to the left.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 
1932, 32, 715—716.—The case history of a male patient 
of 49 with spontaneous nystagmus of vestibular origin, 
alternately to the right and left, lasting from one to 
two minutes with a rest period of five seconds. The 
author mentions that only two similar cases have been 
reported in the literature and that the cause of this 
disorder is unknown.— H. Syz (Cornell). 


4538. Cabitto, L. Le funzioni endocrine nelle 
psicosi. (The endocrine functions in psychoses.) 
Riv. sper. fren., 1931, 55, 113-194.—The author dis- 
tinguishes between psychoses according to whether 
the pluri-glandular disturbances are predominantly 
hypothyroidian or hyperthyroidian. In the first 
category are mongolian imbecility and endemic 
cretinism, where oe clearly indicates endo- 
crine disturbances. The author charges mongolism 
to insufficient thyroid and pituitary. There is in- 
sufficient thyroid, pituitary and adrenalin in cretinism, 
where the endocrine degeneration seems to be de- 
pendent on a goitrogenous virus and heredity. Then 
there are the confusional syndromes where the 
thyroid because of its insufficiency or faulty func- 
tioning cannot neutralize the toxins of the organism 
or stimulate the endocrine glands. The different 
forms of schizophrenia, such as catatonia and para- 
noid dementia, are found in connection with complex 
endocrine disturbances. Disequilibrium concerns the 
total glandular picture in varving degrees. In 
epilepsy there would be, ——. to the case, hyper- 
or hypothyroidism. Perhaps hyperthyroidism is 
related, according to the usual antagonism, to a lack 
of genital secretions; in the case of hypothyroidism, 
there is a lack of adrenalin, pituitary, and parathy- 
roid.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4539. Chasanow, M. Einige Zahlen und Beobach- 
tungen tiber die Encephalitis in Weiss- 
russland. (Some calculations and observations con- 
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cerning epidemic encephalitis in White Russia.) 
Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1931, 93, 116-129. 
—While the encephalitis epidemic raged in France 
during the winter of 1915, in White Russia the first 
case of epidemic encephalitis was not observed until 
the winter of 1918-1919. The cases increased up to 
1924 (160 cases), and then diminished up to 1928 
(57 cases). Since 1928 the epidemic has been spread- 
ing. The largest number of victims is found in the 
cities (7.2 per 100,000 as against 1.5 per 100,000 in 
the country). The Jewish population is more sus- 
ceptible than the Christian. 82% of the victims are 
found in the low and humid quarters of the cities. 
In 60% of the cases the disease broke out in autumn 
or winter, with the peak in October. The fewest cases 
are found in May and in August.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4540. Claude, —, Baruk, —, & Ey,H. Hallucinose 
auditive chez une syphilitique arséno-résistante. 
(Auditory hallucination in an arsenic-resistant syph- 
ilitic woman.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 178 ff.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4541. Claude, H., Le Guiliant, L., & Masquin, P. 
Troubles mentaux consécutifs 4 un traumatisme pré- 
frontal. (Mental disorders following a prefrontal 
injury.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 43-48.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

4542. Courbon, P., & Francés, Mme. Délire 
localisé de persécution avec bienveillance générale. 
(Localized persecution delusion with a feeling of 
general good will.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 
38-42.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4543. Courbon, P., & Tusques, J. Identification 
délirante et fausse reconnaissance. (Delusional 
identification and false recognition.) Amn. méd.- 
psychol., 1932, 90, 1-12.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4544. Davis, J. E. Onme- and many-response 
activity in mental reeducation. Occup. Therap. & 
Rehab., 1933, 12, 159-166.—One-response activity is 
of a predominantly one-act character, such as hitting 
a ball, while many-response activity would be typified 
by fielding a ball. Regressed and introverted types 
may well begin with one-response activity and 
progress to many-response, while hyper-active types 
should proceed in the reverse order. Dementia 
praecox patients showed a greater improvement in 
hitting a baseball than they did in fielding it. Initial 
response in purposeful activity may be secured from 
an indifferent patient by utilizing some natural 
activity in a simple play situation. For instance, a 
giove is placed on the patient’s hand and a ball thrown 
athim. This procedure is more successful than asking 
= to catch or throw the ball.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 

tate). 


4545. De Busscher, J. Troubles tiques a 
répartition diffuse, lentement chez un 
homme de 37 ans, survenus tement aprés 
une fiévre ide en 1916. (Encephalitic disorders 
of diffuse distribution and slow progression in a man 
of 37, occurring immediately after typhoid fever in 
1916.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 509-525.— 
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The case history of a man of 37 who contracted ty- 
phoid fever during the war. Due to considerable 
amnesia the history of this illness is incomplete. 
After his return to the front the patient was dis- 
oriented as to space, had comple forgotten the 
English and Flemish languages, which before he had 
spoken very well, and had lost his talent for drawing 
and playing the violin. He also had forgotten the 
rudiments of his trade (garment cutting). In 1922-23 
he complained of headaches, vertigo and amnesia 
which gradually became worse until the beginning of 
1931, when a standstill set in. The author gives in 
detail the results of the neurological examinations, 
which showed a peculiar combination of sensory and 
motor disturbances. Various pains and emotional 
abnormalities suggested also a thalamic involvement. 
The author admits that he is not familiar with the 
pathological anatomy of this curious complication of 
typhoid fever and submits the etiological problem to 
discussion.— H. Syz (New York). 


4546. Delmas, A. Perversité et perversions émo- 
tives. (Perversity and emotional perversions.) J. 
belge de neur. et de psychtat., 1933, 33, 89-94.—The 
author discusses various aspects of the perversions in 
order to elucidate (1) their nosologica place in the 
frame of the hyper-emotive constitution; (2) their 
specific psycho-physico-pathological mechanism; (3) 
their role in certain monstrous, apparently inex- 
plicable acts; (4) the importance of these factors for 
criminology and legal medicine.— H. Sys (Cornell). 


4547. De Nigris, G. Contributo clinico ed anatomo- 
patologica allo studio dei tumori frontali. (Clinical 
and anatomo-pathological contribution to the study 
of frontal tumors.) Riv. oto-neuro-optal., 1932, 9, 
191-192.—The author presents a case study of a 
patient in whom pressure on the frontal lobes by a 
tumor caused psychical disturbances. Various theo- 
ries as to the causes of frontal tumors, characteristic 
symptoms, and the question of cerebral localization 
with regard to the functioning of the pre-frontal lobes 
are also discussed.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4548. D’Hollander, F., & Rouvroy, C. Les lésions 
cérébrales dans la démence précoce. Nouveaux cas. 
(Cerebral lesions in dementia praecox. New cases.) 
J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 353-360.—The 
authors follow up a previous report of seven cases of 
dementia praecox showing histopathologic lesions by 
presenting two additional ones on which autopsies 
were performed within 24 hours. These patients were 
observed at the clinic for several years; they showed 
profound intellectual deterioration and died from 
cachexia without clinical complications. The results 
of the cerebral examinations are illustrated by micro- 
photographs. The chronic inflammatory lesions which 
extended over the entire cephalon and all its tissues, 
namely the nerve cells, the neuroglia, the pia mater 
and the cerebral and meningeal vessels, were identical 
with those found in the seven cases described previ- 
ously. The authors believe that these re 
alterations are part of the nosologic process of de- 
mentia praecox.— H. Sys (New York). 
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4549. D’Hollander. 
expérimentales sur ia 


tions au cobaye et au pigeon. (Experimental re- 
searches on dementia praecox. Inoculation on guinea 


+, & Rouvroy, C. Recherches 
démence précoce. Inocula- 


pig and pigeon.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 
32, 361-362.—The lack of knowledge concerning the 
etiology of dementia praecox, its frequently infectious 
appearance and the presence of chronic meningeal- 
encephalitic lesions in nine cases examined prompted 
the authors to experiment with animal inoculation. 
Spinal fluid (5 to 6 cc.) from 12 classic dementia 

ecox patients was injected subcutaneously or 
intraperitoneally. In 58.33% the results were positive 
for tuberculosis, and this permits, in the authors’ view, 
the concept that some cases of dementia praecox are 
of tubercular origin. It must be left to future re- 
searches to decide whether dementia praecox may be 
called a “‘psycho-bacillosis.”— H. Syz (New York). 


4550. Divry, —. Les paresthésies de la cérébra- 
tion. (The paresthesias of cerebration.) J. belge de 
neur. et de psychiat., 1933, 33, 215-230.—Abnormal 
sensations connected with mental activity reported 
by different patients are a feeling of slowing up, 
weight, clouding, psychic tension, a feeling of auto- 
matism, of loss of reality, that is, depersonalization. 
The author regards these sensations as indicative of 
a lack of integration of the various psychic processes 
in the conscious ego, and discusses them from this 
basis. Viewed from the nosological standpoint, the 
hypothesis of Frankhauser of various cortical layers 
with specialized function is of interest. In this con- 
ception a functional dissociation of these various 
layers would explain certain of the above-mentioned 
paresthesias. Inasmuch as they can occur parallel 
with organic disorders they may belong in the 
neurological field.— H. Sys (Cornell). 


4551. Doll, E. A. Dyskinesia resulting from birth 
injuries. Tr. School Bull., 1932, 29, 41-49.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4552. Donath, J. Goethe lehangolts4gi Allapotai. 
(Depressive states in Goethe.) Orvosi Hetilap, 1932, 
176-177.—From the letters, works, and biographies 
of Goethe are cited different passages showing 
reiterated short melancholic periods, several times 
accompanied by suicidal thoughts.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 


4553. Dosukkov, T., & Uttl,K. O zménéch reflexé 
okulokardialnfho, tokardifinfho a solfrnfho v 
epileptickém zfchvatu. (The oculo-cardiac, -—~" 
cardiac, and solar reflexes in epileptic attacks.) Reo. 
v neur. a psychiat., 1932, 29, 105-112.—The authors, 
having had an opportunity to examine the vegetative 
system from the clinical point of view (blood pressure 
and oculo-cardiac, palato-cardiac, and solar re- 
flexes) immediately before and after epileptic attacks, 
have found diminution of preparoxystic vagotonia 
in four cases and an augmentation of it in one. 
Nothing in the form or picture of the attack itself 
or in frequency of seizure can explain the inverted 
vegetative formula in the last case cited. This case 
was characterized by prolonged duration of attack 
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and by the remarkable postparoxystic agitation.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 
J. Délire 


4554. Dupouy, R., Courtois, A., & 
chez un parkinsonien tique. 


de 
(Jealousy delusion in a postencephalitic parkinsonian 
case.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 49-54.—A. B. 


Hunter (Clark). 


4555. Ellermann, M. La catalepsie de la bulbo- 
capnine chez "homme. (Catalepsy due to bulbocap- 
nine in man.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 347- 
355.—After a brief history of earlier experimentation 
on man with bulbocapnine, the writer describes his 
own experiences on 15 women patients. Extensive 
bibliography appended.— M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

4556. Emma, M. Contributo allo studio della 
patogenesi delle automutilazioni. Enucleazione di 
un occhio, in soggeto alitico. (Contribution 
to the study of the pathogenesis of self-mutilations. 
Plucking out an eyeball by a post-encephalitic sub- 
ject.) Arch. di antrop., 1932, 52, 203-217.—A report 
of the case of a subject afflicted with post-encephalitic 
psychosis who plucked out her right eyeball with her 
fingers. The pathogenesis of this act is found in the 
patient’s delusion of unworthiness and self-punish- 
ment. The delusion factor is regarded as among 
those capable of causing acts of self-mutilation in 
regan ogg patients, in addition to other known 

actors such as compulsions, perversions of instincts, 
and epileptoid and dream-like states. This case 
confirms the insufficiency of restraining measures 
without constant vigilance with this type of patient.— 
R. E. Schwarz (Vet. Adm. Facility, Northport, N. Y.). 


4557. Engel, S. Uber entziindliche und degenera- 
tive Erkrankungen des Seenerven. (Concerning 
inflammatory and degenerative diseases of the optic 
nerve.) Fortsch. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzegeb., 1933, 
5, 248-261.—The author considers the possible rela- 
tionshi between various diseases, rticularly 
multiple sclerosis, and tubercular meningitis, as well 


as tabes and paralysis. There is a bibliography.— 
D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.). 
4558. Ey, H. La croyance de V’halluciné. (A 


pos des études de M. Quercy sur I’hallucination. ) 
(The belief of the hallucinated individual, apropos 
of Quercy’s studies on hallucination.) Amn. méd.- 
psychol., 1932, 90, 13-37.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

4559. Fabritius, H. Zwei Fille eines 

en Syndroms. (Two cases 

of a peculiar neurological-psychological syndrome. ) 
Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 269-275.—History of 
two peculiar cases of neurological and mental dis- 
turbances in luetic patients.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 
‘ TN Cc. omer bp wy al progetto di 
lare riguardo ai criminali e ai tossicomani. (Critical 
comments on the bill pertaining to the regimen for 
the insane of Belgium, with special rd to criminals 
and drug addicts.) Arch. di antrop., 1932, 52, 218- 
264.—A report and discussion of the Belgian bill with 








4561-4569 


regard to the regimen for the insane (including the 
mentally diseased, criminals, drug addicts, etc.), 
comparing the bill with the prevailing legislation in 
Italy. The author expresses favorable opinions on 
some details, but reserves his opinion on other points 
based on the underlying principle of the bill (direct 
control over the functioning of psychiatric institutions 
with a special view to prevent unjustified internments). 
me E. Schwarz (Vet. Adm. Facility, Northport, 
> Web 


4561. Foz, A. El fenémeno de Petrazzani: la 
almohada psiquica. (The phenomenon of Petrazzani: 
the psychic pillow.) Bol. inst. psiquiat., 1933, 4, 
105-108.—An investigation of the alleged charac- 
teristic sleeping position and head posture of catatonic 
patients. The observation of a clinical case diagnosed 
as catatonia is reported in detail. This patient held 
the head above rather than on the pillow. An injec- 
tion of scopolamine was given, after which the muscles 
of the neck did not relax. The maintenance of the 
posture is not due to mesencephalic lesion but rather 
to a functional etiology.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State.) 


4562. Galand, G. Syndrome total des quatre 
derniers nerfs craniens (Collet) avec paralysie du 
sympathique ou syndrome de l’espace parotidien 
postérieur (Villaret). (Total syndrome of the last 
four cranial nerves (Collet) with paralysis of the 
sympathetic or syndrome of the posterior parotid 
region (Villaret).) J. de meur. et de psychiat., 1932, 
32, 723-726.—The author describes in detail the case 
history of a boy of 10 years who had suffered a frac- 
ture of the base of the skull while diving. The boy 
did not lose consciousness or feel much pain at the 
time, and went home unattended. After a free 
interval of four days a prevertebral and peritonsillar 
swelling on the right side developed, together with 
symptoms indicative of a lesion of the last four 
cranial nerves. Death ensued after a few days.— 
H. Syz (Cornell). 

4563. Gaudissart, —, & Massion-Verniory, —. 
Un cas tardivement reconnu de pupillotonie avec 
aréfiexie tendineuse. (A case later recognized as 
pupillotonia with tendinous areflexia.) J. belge de 
neur. et de psychiat., 1933, 33, 203-208.—The authors 
describe in some detail the case history of a woman 
of 35, who was at first taken for a syphilitic on account 
of her pupillary reactions and the absence of the 
tendon reflexes. The tonic pupil is distinguished frem 
Argyll’s pupil in that it is unilateral in 80% of the 
cases; at rest it is larger than the other pupil. Light 
stimuli have a slight influence on its dimension. The 
contraction to convergence is delayed and slow and 
the period of miosis is prolonged. This pupillary 
myotonia occurs mainly in young women in whom 
there is no evidence of a syphilitic infection. Adie 
attributes the condition to a disorder in the vegetative 
system and groups it with the myasthenias. The 
authors believe rather with Guillain that the pupil- 
lotonia with areflexia is based on recurrent toxic or 
infectious conditions.— H. Sys (Cornell). 


4564. Gillespie, R. D. Psychotherapy in general 
practice. Lancet, 1933, 224, 1-7.—The curriculum of 
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most medical schools includes psychiatry only as a 
post-graduate subject. Basic to this condition is the 
assumption that patients demanding psychothera 
will be taken care of by specialists in mental hospitals. 
The author shows that many cases of psychoneurosis 
are cared for by the general practitioner and by 
specialists in the fields of gynecology, dermatology, 
and cardiology. Many of the patients seen are not 
suffering from a physical lesion but from psycho- 
neurotic conditions. It is obviously important for 
every physician to be trained to recognize and possibly 
to treat such frequently occurring disorders. The 
author discusses the most frequently seen psycho- 
neuroses as nervous exhaustion, anxiety neuroses, 
hysteria, and “‘vasovaga! attacks,”’ illustrating each 
with case studies. The training equipment for psy- 
chotherapy is indicated and methods for examining 
patients described.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

4565. Goemans, A. Erotomanie. (Erotomania.) 
J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 743-755.—The 
author discusses the various definitions which differ- 
ent authors have given for the term erotomania and 
presents the case history of a male patient of 25, in 
whom the erotomanic syndrome was combined with 
hyperemotivity and a mental age of 11. A bibliog- 
raphy of 28 titles is given.— H. Sys (Cornell). 

4566. Goode, D. Hysteria or dementia praecox? 
U.S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1932, 9, 194-197.—Report 
of a case showing dual personality, apparently as a 
result of war experiences.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4567. Gordon, A. Obsessional phenomena in 
schizoid individuals in relation to eventual schiz- 
ophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1933, 7, 203-210.— 

retschmer and Bleuler, by introducing the terms 
schizoid and schizophrenic into psychiatry, have 
widened considerably our conception of psychoses in 
general. The author reviews the life histories of two 
patients previous to the manifestation of the psy- 
chotic phenomena, showing that both revealed great 
similarity in their personality characteristics. Among 
the most striking of these similarities may be noted: 
apparently contradictory states of mood and disposi- 
tion; tenderness in attitude, which alternates with 
indifference and indolence; a dreamy state which 
prevailed during their pre-psychotic periods. Certain 
psychoneurotic manifestations in the form of obses- 
sions were in evidence during a number of years, but 
finally the obsessional ideas became delusional and a 
true picture of schizophrenia with all its typical 
characteristics made its a ce. The cases 
demonstrate the fact that schizoid types of individuals 
are potential candidates for schizophrenia and a 
dissociation may occur at any of life.—E. T. 
Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). : 

4568. Graves, T. C. Clinical manifestations and 
illustrative cases. J. Ment. Sci., 1932,78, No. 322.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4569. Harris, S. and narcolepsy asso- 
ciated with J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1933, 100, 321-328.—There are many causes of 
epilepsy. It has been noted that there are 80 diseases 
in which convulsions may occur. Recent studies 
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indicate the probability that some epilepsy may be a 
manifestation of the h lycemia resulting from 
hyperinsulinism. It is likely that a constitutional 
convulsive tendency is basic, but the hypoglycemia 
may ‘“‘set off” the convulsion. A report is made of 
three cases of epilepsy and one of narcolepsy which 
were clinically cured by partial resection of the body 
and tail of the pancreas.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4570. Hartmann, H., Pappenheim, M., & Stransky, 
E. I internationale T. fiir te Psycho- 
pa und Wien, 5-7 June 1930. 
(First international congress of general psychopath- 
ology and psychology, Vienna, June 5-7, 1930.) 
Berlin: Karger, 1931. Pp. 243. M. 17.60.—The ac- 
count of the first international meeting for psycho- 
pathology and applied psychology appeared as No. 61 
of Abhandlungen aus der Neurologie, Psychiatrie, 
Psychologie und ihrer Grensgebieten. In it appears the 
presidential address of Pappenheim, rendering homage 
to Freud, and among numerous reports are those of 
Allers, Beth, Buhler, Eliasberg, Sriaiaa, Hitsch- 
mann, Luxenburger, Maier, Prinzhorn, Morgenthaler, 
Sigerist, Stransky, Suter, Federn, Flack, Ludmilla 
tone and Stoekert.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, 

ass.). 


4571. Helsmoortel, J., Jr., Minme, A., & van 
Bogaert, L. Névrite acoustique double et syndrome 
cérébello-pyramidal fruste consécutifs aux oreillons. 
(Double acoustic neuritis and abortive cerebello- 
pyramidal syndrome subsequent to mumps.) J. de 
neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 720-722.—A girl of 
5% years developed complete deafness five or six 
days after an attack of the mumps. The neurological 
examination showed right hemiparesis with increased 
tendon reflexes and Babinski sign; a cerebellar affec- 
tion on the left and a double cochlear affection without 
apparent vestibular disturbances. Deafness as a 
result of mumps has been found by Hubbard in 2 to 
3% of 50,000 deaf individuals examined. Schoenthal 

roposes early and frequent lumbar punctures and 
injections of arsenic salts during meningitis originating 
from mumps in order to prevent deafness.— H. Syz 


(Cornell). 

4572. Herz, T. Pharmakodynamische Untersuch- 
ungen an Konstitutionstypen. (Pharmacodynamic 
research on constitutional types.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 134, 605-615.—This is a 

hysiological contribution to the researches on 
Toctahonet"a types. Intravenous injections of 0.01 
mg. of adrenalin, 0.75 mg. of atropin, and 7.5 mg. of 
pilocarpin were made in 30 patients at the Dusseldorf- 
Grifenberg Asylum, viz., 10 pyknics, 10 athletics, 
and 10 asthenics. The pyknics reacted at the third 
minute, and their reaction ceased at the end of nine 
minutes; the athletics reacted much more slowly, at 
the ninth minute, with an arrest of all pharmacody- 
namic action at the end of 12 to 15 minutes, and the 
strongest action was found in the asthenics, with a 
maximum at the third minute, lasting until the ninth 
minute, and a return to normal only toward the 
fifteenth minute. The author intends to do researches 
upon a larger group of patients, which will allow him 
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to explain the differences in the reactivity of different 


constitutional types.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, 
Mass. ). 

4573. Huergo, A., & C. F. Hipoestesia 
afectiva, perv d Ay samy ‘epileptico y mitoma- 


nia en una tica. (Affective hypoesthesia, 
perversion, er syndrome and mythomania in a 
t-encephalitic.) Rev. de crim., psiquiat., y med. 
g., 1931, 18, 401-408.—A recent ‘aheurviien of 
encephalitic sequelae as they have to do with morality 
in the case of a young girl of 19 years who had had 
encephalitis 10 years before. Since her illness she 
presented epileptic symptoms and disturbances of 
conduct, though she was unquestionably clear men- 
tally. —M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4574. Imber, I. Su di una non comune forma di 
vita in un caso di probabile encefalite cronica. 
(Concerning an uncommon form of aggressiveness in 
a case of probable chronic encephalitis.) Riv. sper. 
fren., 1931, 4, 828-839.—Report concerning a young 
woman of 20 years who is without known pathological 
antecedents, but who was under constant supervision 
up to 19 years. Out of a background of habitual 
immobility and inertia there arise certain movements 
which because of their brusqueness suggest chorea, 
but which are characterized by blows directed toward 
others, toward objects in the environment, or toward 
the patient herself. In the first two their vigor seems 
curbed in proportion as they near the end, but in the 
last case they retain their full violence. Among the 
reasons which lead the author to reject the diagnosis 
of dementia praecox is one which arises from the in- 
hibition which the patient seems capable of exercising 
on movements which she recognizes as involuntary. 
Along with the preservation of the intelligence there 
is a complete loss of initiative. The motives of the 
encephalitic child do not have the elementary char- 
acter of those in the adult. Instead of being inhibi- 
tive, their voluntary quality contributes to their 
giving their aims and mechanisms greater differentia- 
tion.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4575. Izikowitz, S. Till diskussionen rorinde de- 
mentia praecox etiologi och patogenes. (Contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the etiology and pathogenesis 
of dementia praecox.) Svensk. ldkart., 1933, 30, 
481-492 ; 522-538.—Using the terms dementia praecox 
and schizophrenia as synonyms, the writer in these 
two articles enlarges on his former lecture to the 
Nordic Psychiatric Congress in Copenhagen, 1932. 
Practically all theories and all available experimental 
data on the nature of dementia praecox are subjected 
to critical review and evaluation. Results from a new 
investigation on certain possibly differentiating blood 
tests conducted by Izikowitz (using Westergren's 
method) on 342 patients are also taken into con- 
sideration. Although works and results of a very 
large number of contributors to the field are reviewed, 
no bibliographical references are given.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research ). 

4576. Janota, O. DuSevni poruchy po bfisnim 
: ag (Mental disorders following typhoid fever.) 

. » neur. a psychiat., 1931, 28, $21-526.—The 











4577-4582 


patient, a man of 38, had had typhoid fever three 
years previously. No abnormality appeared in the 
family history. The mental disorders which began 
during convalescence presented the picture of a com- 
bination of Korsakov’s amnesia and hyperesthesio- 
emotional neurasthenia. Other symptoms were an 
abnormal appetite, very noisy breathing, fleeting 
pains in the arms and legs, and an incessant itching 
of the skin, which indicated a lesion affecting the 
peripheral nerves and particularly the sympathetics. 
The initial psychic syndrome reached a lasting and 
constant stage which was characterized by disordered 
memory, weakening of the ability for work, ceremonial 
manners, and an extremely affected mode of behavior. 
The author compares the lasting mental disorders with 
the profound remission of general paralysis. The 
chief difference between paralytic remission and the 
permanent disorders which follow typhoid lies perhaps 
in the more marked effort on the part of the post- 
typhoid patient to surmount the defects in his 
intelligence and to maintain his former place in so- 
ciety. Chronic degenerative processes which involve 
the cortex, as found by Nissl and others, are the most 
important cause of the syndrome.—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


4577. Joaki, E., & Rondepierre, J. Délire 
d’origine alcoolique. (Acute delirium of alcoholic 
origin.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 197 ff.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


4578. Johnson, G. S. Forensic psychiatry. J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 2019-2021.—The Colo- 
rado law prov ides that if the plea of not guilty by 
reason of insanity is made, the judge shall commit 
the defendant to the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 
at Denver, or the State Hospital at Pueblo. The 
defendant is to remain under observation for the 
length of time directed by the court but not exceeding 
one month. The judge may also appoint a commis- 
sion of one or more specialists in mental disease to 
examine the defendant during the commitment period 
and to serve as witnesses during the trial. Of 142 
cases which have been committed and studied, 35 
were classed as normal, 32 as psycho — personali- 
ties without psychosis, 15 as mentally deficient, and 
60 as psychotic. In only 7 cases has the jury failed to 
concur with the recommendations made by the hos- 
pital. A further step has been taken in establishing a 
course in psychiatry in the University of Denver Law 
School. The law has many obvious advantages but is 
still imperfect in that it makes insanity rather than 
the disposal of the defendant the issue in the case.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4579. Jo6, B. Lazzal kezelt paralytikusok bes- 
z4mithat6séga és jogi cselekviképessége. (Responei- 
bility and legal competency of fever-treated 
lytics.) Orvosit Hetilap, 1932, 139-142.—From the 
criminal-forensic point of view the general paralytic, 
even in a most perfect remission, is to be treated as 
organically insane and irresponsible. According to 
civil law private negotiations may be allowed with 
certain restrictions; each case must be rigorously 
examined individually. Officials in leading and 
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responsible positions are to be pensioned off. Those 
from whom moral or material da can be incurred 
by other people are to be interdicted from their 
occupations.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


4580. Jordan, S. M. The unstable colon and 
neurosis. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 2234-2237. 
—In a study of 1000 cases of unstable colon 62% are 
found to have neurogenic symptoms associated with 
the colon dysfunction. The history usually presents 
one or more of the following symptoms: nervousness, 
easy fatigability, palpitation, precordial pain, head- 
aches, depression, vertigo, and tinnitus.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 


4581. Kafka, F. inideyeh choroby — 
nervstva ve svétle klini can Seen 
anatomickfch nélezi. (Syphylogenic disease oP the the 
central nervous system oak a survey of the clinical 
pathologico-anatomical data concerning it.) Rev. v 
neur. a psychiat., 1931, 28, 517-521; 541-544; 549-570. 
—The author presents a survey of the data collected 
at the Prager Anstalt fiir Geisteskranke and at the 
Czecho-German Pathologico-Anatomical Institute at 
Prague for the periods 1903-1912 and 1913-1922. 
From comparison of these two ten-year periods he 
attempts to give an idea of the value of clinical 
methods for treatment of syphilogenic disease.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4582. Kaufman,I. A irfsa elmek6r- 
tani szempontb6l. (The writing of general paralytics 
from the psychiatric standpoint.) Gyégydszat, 1932, 
40.—Ability in writing from copy, from dictation and 
spontaneously, was studied with relation to speech, 
general intelligence, memory for meaningful material, 
and occupational ability in 50 paralytics before and 
after fever treatment. The average period of observa- 
tion was 11% months. The general rating for writing 
ability was calculated from ratings made on a five- 
= scale with respect to three factors, formal 


raphic) quality, content, and the temporal p 
MS th 7 of 5 


e writing. The writing ormance 
heaithy persons (Clara R. Goldziher) served as a 
norm. The results were: (1) There was no specific 


paralytic writing defect. (2) No paralytic showed 
errorless writing, but even among the normals the 
writing was free from error in scarcely 60% of the 
cases. (3) Errors, chiefly of subcortical origin, occur 
among paralytics in severe forms seldom encountered 
among the normal (ataxia, tremor, high degree of 
intraverbal discre in the size of letters, dynamic 
disturbances, ons, og %5 Of the cortical errors con- 
fluence of neighboring words and omissions of 
syllables and words found in normals did not occur. 
(5) The paralytics show no real alteration of wri 

in 10%, slight alterations in 30%, quite whee = 
modifications in 27%, and a high degree of disturbance 
(rate 4-5) in 33% of the cases. With reference to the 
results of treatment: (1) The writing improved in a 
third of the cases, became worse in a sixth, and re- 
mained unchanged in half. (2) In 80% of the cases 
showing improvement the improvement scarcely 
amounted to one — in rating. Improvement from 
rate 4 to 2, or rate 3 to 1 represents a real 
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change. (3) The quality of the writing before fever 
treatment was related to a very high degree to supe- 
riority in speech, intelligence, logical memory, and 
industrial and occupational ability. (4) The occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of improvement as a result of 
fever, and even the degree of improvement, can be 
inferred with a considerable degree of probability 
from the pre-therapeutic writing. (5) No less 
instructive are the relations of the post-febrile writin 

with the post-febrile improvement in other menta 
abilities. Thus by means of a study of the cortical 
and subcortical mechanisms of writing, requiring a 
few minutes, a fairly trustworthy insight into the 
mental condition before, during and after fever treat- 
ment can be secured which will be of important 
diagnostic and prognostic value—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 


4583. Laignel-Lavastine, —, & Kahn, P. 
encéphalitique et syndrome thymique. (An 
encephalitic psychosis and a cyclothymic syndrome.) 
we < geo ge 1932, 90, 68-73.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 


4584. Lang, H. B., & Paterson, J. A. A prelim- 
inary report on functional psychoses. Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sct., 1931, 17, 603-611.—It has been admitted 
(Bancroft and Richter) that so-called functional 
disorders might depend upon abnormal degrees of 
dispersion of the nerve colloids, particularly upon 
an over-dispersion or an agglomeration. In the first 
case the coagulating agents must be efficacious, and 
in the second peptizing agents. The authors tried to 
verify this hypothesis clinically, using sodium amytal 
0.5 gr. per day as coagulating agent, and as peptizing 
agent sodium rhodanate 1 gr. per day, in 16 cases. 
The ameliorating or aggravating effects of these two 
substances led the authors to confirm the hypothesis, 
which would allow the institution of a rational 
therapy of catatonic dementia praecox, where there is 
ameliorization by the coagulating agent, and of 
epilepsy or depressive mania, where the peptizing 
agent would be effective. If these results are con- 
firmed, there will appear a curiously direct relation 
between the elementary processes of cellular physico- 
chemistry and the complex symptomatol of the 
psychoses.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, ray f 


4585. Leroy, A. Une 6pidémie a noxe neurotrope. 
Inflammation disséminée du systéme nerveux. (An 
epidemic due to a neurotropic agent. Disseminated 
inflammation of the nervous system.) J. de neur et. 
de psychiat., 1932, 32, 363-395.—The author reports 
an epidemic caused by a neurotropic virus, presenting 
an extremely varied symptomatology, at times beni: 
and at other times of very severe character. e 
disease, designated as encephalomyeloneuritis, was 
observed in Belgium in 1931 and was characterized in 
most cases by Sys eee mental disorders and 
neuritic signs. e fugacity of the eee the 
paroxysmal nature of some of them, their modification 
under the influence of emotion, the variability of the 
syndromes, and the frequent absence or fap of 
organic symptoms were typical features. e author 
describes the onset and the course of the disease on 
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the basis of several case histories, and discusses in 
detail the above-mentioned characteristics. The 
epidemic often attacks several members of the same 
family or of the same community; only in rare cases 
does it affect children. Contrary to the opinion of 
Dufour and Hurez, the author does not believe that 
we have to deal here with a nervous complication of 
the grippe. A bibliography of 11 titles is given.— 
H. Syz (New York). 


4586. Levin, M. The feeling of guilt and its 
effects. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 4.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 


4587. Levison, P. A case of after trauma 
capitis. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1933, 8, 79-86.— 
Complete history of a case of dementia post trau- 
matica in a 63-year-old man, the victim of an auto 
accident. The patient showed increasing -mental 
deterioration until death 114 years after the accident. 
Full autopsy report is appended.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4588. Lewis, C. A study of delusions in schiz- 
ophrenia and general U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. 
Buil., 1932, 9, 162-165.—Statistics on the delusions 
of 642 cases of schizophrenia and 204 of general 

resis, all male, ranging from 25 to 35 years of age. 

ersecutory delusions occur in 51% of the schiz- 
ophrenics and in 14% of the general paretics. The 
largest percentage of general paretics had no delusions 
(47%). Of those who had delusions 27% were 
grandiose, while of the schizophrenias only 4% had 
this type. There appeared to be no consistent trends 
in the relation of type of delusion to marital status, 
religion, nativity, use of alcohol, education or occupa- 
tion.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4589. , J., & Titeca, J. Maladie d’Alzheimer. 
(Alzheimer’s disease.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 
1932, 32, 526-531.—The case history of a man of 58, 
who began to show uliarities of speech and be- 
havior at the age of 53. Gradually he became more 
taciturn and eccentric, with automatic and stereo- 
typed reactions, finally shutting himself up in his 
home alone. As he began to neglect himself com- 
pletely, his family placed him in the Psychiatric 
Center at Brussels. The neurological examination 
revealed no serious impairment, but the mental state 
was one of profound dementia with marked disturb- 
ance of memory and of orientation. In view of the 
absence of syphilis and alcoholism the author believes 
that this is a case of presenile dementia due to pro- 
gressive cortical atrophy, such as described by 
Alzheimer and by Pick.— H. Syz (New York). 


4590. Lindeman, E. C. Some mental hygiene 


15, No. y ees / Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 


hby (Clark). 


4591. a Brain surgery in epil 
and J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 89-93. 


—The author stresses the role in epilepsy of disturb- 
ances in the intra-cranial circulation in the venous 
sinuses and cerebrospinal fluid. Of the patients who 

ted themselves to the great brain surgeon, Swift, 
about 20% could be benefited by operative procedures 
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doggnes to relieve their cerebral circulatory disorders. 
— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4592. J. R. Recent legislation in England 
and Wales the care and treatment of mental 
patients. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 3.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 
4593. Marchand, L., & Courtois, A. Deux cas de 
chose post-puerpérale. hémorragique. 
(Two cases of post-puerperal psychosis. Hemor- 
rhagic encephalitis.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 
5S-65.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

4594. Martinez, A., & Ciampi, L. La psicosis 
simulténea en la época evolutiva. (The simultaneous 
psychosis of the adolescent period.) Bol. émnst. 
psiquiat., 1933, 4, 91-104.—The adolescent era is 
considered as a period conducive to psychoses and 
neuroses. Such mental conditions are rare in infancy 
and childhood. Symptoms do not appear until the 
termination of the pubertal period. The clinical cases 
of two identical twins are reported. Syndromes 
appeared in both simultaneously. Other similar cases 
are reported in which neurotic symptoms occurred 
under diverse environments.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 

4595. Massaut, C. Modifications des échanges 
ae dans les 6tats mélancoliques et anxieux. 
(Modifications of organic changes in states of melan- 
choly and anxiety.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 
32, 675-709.—In the relation between somatic and 
mental disorders three ibilities can be visualized: 
(1) the organic alterations are the primary cause of 
the mental disorder; (2) they are secondary and con- 
secutive to it; (3) the two are independent of each 
other, originating from a common cause which deter- 
mines them, but each developing on its own account. 
The present article reviews some of the literature on 
these questions and gives a bibliography of 149 titles. 
In states of depression and anxiety no characteristic 
disturbance of the nitrogen metabolism has been 
found, though there seems to be an alteration in the 
ureagenic function of the liver. An acidosis is often 
present and is probably due to poor nutrition and 
exhaustion; other investigators have reported alka- 
linity accompanied by an increased elimination of 
urinary organic acids. In a great number of melan- 
cholics a lowered basal metabolism seems to exist, 
while in anxiety states, according to some authors, 
there is a tendency to increased basal metabolism. 
Cholesteremia is the rule in melancholy. This is due 
to an endocrine disorder or possibly to a vagotonic or 
toxic condition. According to Targowla and Lamache 
the cholesterol in the blood is normal or decreased in 
anxiety states. Glycosuria and hyperglycemia have 
often been found in melancholic and even more fre- 
quently in anxiety states. According to some writers 
there exists a definite relation between diabetes and 
melancholia. In simple melancholia or anxiety states 
a slight modification in the rate of blood calcium and 
potassium may occur while the quantity of manenee 
is normal. Endocrine alterations are very frequent 
in these patients. In certain cases there is a parallel- 
ism between mental and glandular disorder. The 
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latter obviously influences the affective state of the 
patient, but melancholia cannot be considered simply 
as an endocrine disease. All authors agree that an 
important neuro-vegetative imbalance is present 
which, even in the same individual, changes from 
vagotonia to sympathicotonia. All the disorders 
mentioned seem to be interdependent and can be 
explained by an _ endocrine-neuro-vegetative im- 
ce.— H. Sys (New York). 

4596. McLean, F. C. try and general 
medicine. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, No. 4.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


osc wieoea E. mae trique > 
urice Mignard (1881-1 e psychiatric 
work of Maurice Mignard, 1881-1926.) volution 


psychiat., 1931, 2, 37-S51.—A sympathetic tribute 
to Mignard, with a discussion of the three funda- 
mental theories of his Re sone 0 of psychopathology; 
autoduction, morbid subduction, and organo-psychic 
domination. Autoduction is the power of self-direc- 
tion, which is lost when illness imposes upon the 
mind an excessive domination by the mechanisms 
which it ought to control; from this comes “‘subduc- 
tion,’’ the fundamental process of all psychopathy.— 
J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass. ). 

4598. Mitchell, A. G., & Cook, W. C. Mongolism 
in the ag J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 2105- 
2106.—The authors report 4 cases of mongolism 
occurring in the “re. hey have seen others having 
typical features of this type of idiocy. They have 
found only 11 other such cases reported in the litera- 
ture.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4599. Mittelmann, B. 
and rapid heart 


ey brie 
. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1933, 77, 465-488. 


—A consideration of 100 unselected patients from the 
thyroid clinics of the New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital with symptoms of hyperthyroidism or 
autonomic imbalance, with the finding that most 
cases of Graves’ disease are precipitated by psychic 
trauma. Meeting the arguments advanced against 
the views in this paper, the author says, ‘‘(1) There is 
a very close time relationship between the trauma and 
the onset of the symptoms. The interval between 
the trauma and the patient’s awareness of a new 
symptom is hardly ever longer than a week or two. 
(2) During the interview a patient shows all signs 
of the tremendous reaction which he has had to the 
previously mentioned trauma at the time of its 
occurrence (weeping, flushing, confusion, etc.). 
(3) The sensitization to this trauma can be traced 
to infantile relationships, the discussion of which 
produces in the patient a reaction similar to the one 
mentioned above.’”’—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 


pathic Hospital). 

4600. , J. El reflejo de la trompa en 
los enfermos mentales. (The lip reflex in mental 
abnormalities.) Bol. inst. — 1933, 4, 138-140. 
—In a former study of 1472 subjects this reflex was 
reported present in 10% of the normal adults, 25% 
of the neurotic subjects, 83% of the feeble-minded, 
and 77% of those suffering from lesions of the nervous 
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system. In this study the reflex was reported positive 
in 11% of normal adults, 37% of the feeble-mi 
adults, 33% of cases of lesions of the nervous system, 
20% in psychopathic children, and 25% in sick 
children. The reflex cannot be of use as a clinical 
sign of diagnostic significance, as was formerly 
thought.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


4601. Mosby, G. L. The count in dis- 
turbed psychotic patients. . S. Vet. Bur. Med. 
Bull., 1932, 9, 33-34.—The red blood cell count in 
the “usual” and excited states were taken on 18 
psychotic patients. There was an insignificant in- 
crease of the cell count in the excited states. The 
author suggests that at least in this physiological 
criterion the excited states of the psychotic are not 
the same as the excited states of the non-psychotic.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4602. Nowe, R. A. The place of psychiatry in 
medical education. J. Ment. Sci., 1932, 78, No. 323. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4603. Novak, E., & Reynolds, S.R.M. The cause 
of dysmenorrhea. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1932, 99, 
1466-1472.—The immediate cause of pain in primary 
dysmenorrhea is probably a spasmodic contraction of 
the uterine muscle. Psychogenic factors which give 
rise to unconscious reflexes are frequently underlying 
causes and it has been claimed by some authors that 
all cases are explainable on this basis.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

4604. Parffit, D. N. Confusional insanity from 
psychic shock. Lancet, 1932, 223, 1108-1109.—There 
is a type of insanity which is characterized by con- 
fusion, restlessness, and disorientation, and may be 
caused by such factors as focal infection, cardiorenal 
degeneration, malnutrition, puerperal toxemia, ane- 
mia, glandular dysfunction, etc. The prognosis is 
generally good. There are records of cases which 
seem to have been precipitated by purely psychogenic 
causes. The author reports such a case.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

4605. Pernambucano, U., & Lucena, J. Um caso 
de palilalia post-encefalitica. (A case of post-enceph- 
alitic palilalia.) Arg. d. assist. a psicopat. d. Per- 
nambuco, 1932, 2, 184-189.—The disorder involves a 
language disturbance characterized by an involuntary 
repetition of words. A case history is presented and 
some of the etiological theories noted.—J. W. Nagge 
(Chicago). 


4606. Plattner, W. See 
bei Schizophrenen. (Constitution studies on schiz- 
ophrenics.) Zurich: Orell Fiissli, 1932. Pp. 347. 
Fr. 24.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4607. Pohlisch,K. Soziale und persinliche Beding- 
ungen des chronischen Alkoholismus. (Social and 
personal conditions of chronic alcoholism.) Leipzig: 
G. Thieme, 1933. Pp. 52.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4608. Pollock, L. J. & Davis, L. nerve 
injuries. New York: Hoeber, 1933. Pp. . $10.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4609. Potter, H. W. A clinical consideration of 
mental deficiency. Psychiat. Quart., 1933, 7, 195-202. 
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—The author states that the term “mental deficiency” 
describes or sets apart a large heterogeneous group of 
individuals who have but one characteristic in com- 
mon, an inefficiently functioning intelligence. Mental 
functioning is closely linked up with central nervous 
structure, with metabolism and biochemistry, and 
with emotional organization. This communication 
is really a plea based on certain clinical observations 
for a broad neurological and psychiatric attitude 
rather than a social or purely psychological attitude 
toward mental deficiency. Asa clinical entity mental 
deficiency is non-existent. Treatment and training 
methods will be more effective when they are arranged 
to fit the clinical condition rather than the mental age 
level as the determining factor. We should consider 
mental deficiency in terms of psycho-biological prin- 
ciples and facts and seek to broaden our psycho- 
social attitude.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau). 


4610. Puusepp, L., & Perk, J. K tologii 
a therapii nfdoré krajiny parietin{. "Cbatribetion 
to the symptomatology and therapy of tumors of the 
parietal region.) Rev. v neur. a psychiat., 1931, 28, 
534-540.—In the case of parietal tumors general 
symptoms usually manifest themselves before local 
symptoms, and radioscopy usually reveals thickening 
of the bone. In the cases described here symptoms of 
intracranial hypertension and cephalalgia were pres- 
ent. In one case of sarcoma, cephalalgia disappeared 
upon removal of the bone from above the tumor. In 
four other cases an excess of albumin was found in the 
cephalorachitic fluid, but no hypercytosis.. In each of 
these cases there was a contralateral hemi-hypesthesia, 
particularly of deep sensibility and of stereognosia, 
with symptoms showing involvement of the motor 
area. Extirpation was completely successful in each 
of the five cases.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4611. Quastel, J. H. Biochemistry and mental 
disorder. Lancet, 1932, 223, 1417-1419.—Only a 
relatively small number of investigations of the pos- 
sible chemical bases for mental disorders have been 
made. Progress in this field has been slow, first be- 
cause treatment along psychological lines has been the 
most profitable thus far and second because bio- 
chemical investigations in the psychiatric domain 
must be confined to human material. Although psy- 
chological methods are of the greatest value in treat- 
ing mental disease, it must be recognized that under- 
lying physiological disorders are present and are im- 
portant as primary causes of such disease. Mental 
symptoms are shown to accompany disorders in the 
oxidizations of the brain. Anoxemia as produced by 
high altitudes will be followed by loss of judgment and 
memory, disorientation for time, irritability, and 
emotional instability. The narcotics probably pro- 
duce their severe disturbances through diminishing 
the rates of oxidizations brought about by the brain. 
It is known that there are chemical differences be- 
tween functionally different areas of the cortex. The 
nature of these chemical differences is such that we 
would expect the hypnotics to be absorbed differ- 
entially by different parts of the brain according to 
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the chemical nature of the hypnotic, and that the effect 
of the drug upon behavior is ultimately dependent 
upon such specific absorption. Work by the author 
and others indicates a direct relationship between 
the emotional tension of the patient and his sugar- 
tolerance curve. There is considerable evidence that 
change in the balance of internal secretions is a causal 
factor in producing mental disorders.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 

4612. Ragno, A. Sull’ etio-patogenesi del mon- 
golismo. (On the etio-pathogenesis of mongolism.) 
Riv. san. Siciliana, 1932, 943-965.—On the is of 
critical examination of 27 cases of mongolism the 
author arrives at the conclusion that the affliction is 
the consequence of a particular lesion of the germinat- 
ing cells.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4613. Ramirez, S. Manual de pa nerviosa. 
(Handbook of nervous pathology.) Mexico: en 
Ramirez (Orizaba St. 184), 1933. Pp. 338. $6. 
Mex.—A comprehensive textbook for medical stu- 
dents and physicians who are not specialists in nervous 
diseases. The author holds the chair of neurology and 
sexual hygiene in the National University of Mexico. 
—G. B. Camargo (Mexico). 

4614. Rattner, H., & Pusey, W. A. Neuroderma- 
titis or irritant dermatitis? J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1932, 99, 1934-1937.—A young newly married man 
presented a condition of eczema which was diagnosed 
as being psychogenic. The diagnosis was based on 
the absence of any apparent irritant, the obvious 
improvement in the condition when the patent was 
away from his wife, and the presence of an anxiety 
neurosis. The patient was subjected to psychoanalytic 
treatment with improvement in the mental condition 
but not in the dermatitis. Further study of the case 
resulted in the discovery that the patient was hyper- 
sensitive to cosmetics. Upon avoidance of perfumed 
cosmetics the skin disorder cleared up. In comment- 
ing upon this case Pusey states: “I believe it is the 
attitude of sound clinicians that nervous (including 
psychic) causes of disease shall be accepted only after 
all other factors have been excluded as far as possible. 
When this rule is zealously and thoroughly followed 
in eczema, few cases of nervous eczema remain.”’"— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4615. Robinson, V. P. Psychoanalytic contribu- 
tions to social case-work treatment. Ment. Hygiene, 
1931, 15, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4616. Roger, H. Les troubles psychiques dans la 
mélitococcie. (Psychic disturbances in melitococcia. ) 
Marseilles méd., 1931, 67, No. 34.—Malta fever can 
admit of psychic disturbances in the more common 
form of an asthenic state or sometimes of a true 
psychasthenia. Oniric depressive delusions are rare 
(12 in 200); sometimes there are amnesic 
The question can be raised whether mental disturb- 
ances are not conditioned by the simultaneous action 
of other factors, such as alcoholism.—M. G. Willough- 
by (Clark). 

4617. Rosenstein, L. Public-health service and 
menta! hygiene in the U.S.S.R. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 
15, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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4618. t, W. Nervous disorders accompany- 
ing anemia by intensive iron therapy. Lancet, 1932, 
223, 1322-1326.—Reports 9 cases showing varying 
degrees of nervous disorder following anemia. Im- 
provement was brought about in each case by treating 
with large doses of iron.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


4619. Scherer, H. J. Zur Frage der Diabetpsy- 
chosen. (Concerning the problem of diabetic psy- 
choses.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 1 
60-69.—The author reports the case of a young gir 
of 18 years in whom diabetes provoked a cyclothymic 

chosis. After reviewing the literature on the 
cabject and also the cases on record in the asylum of 
Schwabing, the author concludes that diabetic psy- 
choses are not rare in predisposed individuals, i.e., 
in individuals with psychopathic heredity. Genea- 
logical trees and anthropological measurements reveal 
a high correlation between diabetes and cyclothymic 
psychosis, and at the same time a large proportion of 
pyknic constitutions among diabetics.—M. G. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

4620. Schott, E. L. School maladjustments of 
some mentally superior patients in a psychiatric 
clinic. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 31, 202-207.—A study of 
400 neuropsychiatric patients drawn from the school 

pulation. The intelligence distribution is normal. 
The study is chiefly concerned with the superior cases 
(IQ 110 and up), about 20% of the entire group. 
These children were found to be involved in school 
difficulties about one and one half times as often as 
the members of the average group. Their difficulties 
are chiefly of the ey and emotional type— 
seldom of a social nature.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


4621. Schultz, G. A paralysis progressiva prog- 
nostikaja ktilénés tekintettel a testalkatra és a meg- 
jel képre. (Prognosis of general paralysis in 
relation to the bodily constitution and the form of 
appearance.) Orvosi Hetilap, 1932, 4, 644-648.—The 
clinical behavior of the different forms of appearance 
is different. Simplex forms give no true remissions, 
but in optimal cases a more or less stationary condi- 
tion of the illness. The more the psychotic symptoms 
dominate the better the intensity and endurance of 
the remission. Forms with affective alterations, espe- 
cially with pyknic constitution, give the best prog- 
nosis, de ve-schizoid, chronic delirious, and pure 
schizoid forms the worst.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


4622. Shimberg, M. E., & Reichenberg, W. The 
success and failure of subnormal problem children in 
the community. Ment. Hygiene, 933, 17, 451-465.— 
A study of 189 defective children from the Judge 
Baker Foundation, whose bac nds had little rela- 
tionship to success or failure, showed: that there is a 
slight correlation between economic status and suc- 
cess, and a positive relationship between good per- 
sonality and success; that the factor of supervision is 
important; that the proportion of successes was 
greater if the recommendations made after the initial 
study of the individual had actually been carried out; 
and that over 50% of the cases had been definitely 
successful economically. The authors conclude that 
“it is possible, after individual study of defectives, to 
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estimate with considerable accuracy the conditions 
under which they will make satisfactory adjustment.” 
—0O. L. Harvey (Boston, Mass.). 

4623. Stanger, F. A. The relation of mental de- 
ficiency to crime. Tr. School Bull., 1933, 30, 22-27.— 
It is a rather absurd requirement that a defendant 
at the bar is presumed to be of average normal intelli- 

ence until he is proven otherwise. Coming steadily 
into our criminal courts is a vast number of cases 
arising from mental deficiencies or brain diseases 
which a person other than a psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist cannot recognize. Studies in correctional institu- 
tions in New Jersey showed that about 30% of 
delinquent boys, about 15% of young men in reforma- 
tories, and about 8% of adult male prisoners were 
mentally subnormai. A method of aiding the criminal 
court judge through a clinic conference is described.— 
E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4624. Steck, H. Les syndromes mentaux post- 
encéphalitiques. (Post-encephalitic mental syn- 
dromes.) Arch. suisses de neur. et de psychiat., 1931, 
27, 137-173.—The more usual syndromes are charac- 
terized either by character disturbances (aggressive- 
ness, uncontrolled sexual instincts, impertinence, 
extreme obsequiousness, agitation) or by brady- 
phrenia (sluggishness and apathy). In regard to 
manifestations of an injury at the base of the brain, 
which is often revealed by definite nervous syndromes, 
demential and epileptic syndromes are rare. The 
author distinguishes the other psychoses from schiz- 
ophrenia, which is found only by coincidence in en- 
cephalitics. Contrary to De Morsier, the author does 
not believe that encephalitis reproduces the classic 
psychosis types of Kraepelin.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4625. Storch, A. Zu den neuen Bestrebungen 
Walther Rieses in der Frage der ‘‘Unfallneurose”’. 
(On the recent contentions of Walther Riese on the 
question of accident neurosis.) Zentbl. f. Psycho- 
therap., 1932, 5, No. 10.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4626. Strasser,C. Das Gesetzmissige im 
chen Geschehen. (The regular in mental life.) Arch. 
sutss. de neur., 1931, 27, 373-382.—Consideration of 
the action of the normal (which implies codrdination 
of the capacities) and the abnormal, both in health 
and in illness, whose fundamental criterion is found 
in subjective and objective suffering (Leiden). It is 
necessary to know the laws of normal mental life and 
of the abnormal in order to formulate an exact psy- 
chiatry for therapy. To know these laws, it is neces- 
sary to read Vera Strasser’s Die Denkmethoden und 
thre Gefahren.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.). 

4627. Strecker, E. A. Have re 
concepts a practical value in n try? Ment. 
Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4628. Swanson, C. A. ‘“‘Rhinoneurosis.” U. S. 
Naval Med. Bull., 1931, 29, 618-622.—The new term 
is used for functional disorders of the nose which 
simulate infectious disorders. It is pointed out that 
disorders of this sort — for long periods a 
of ordinary treatment. Many of them can be cured by 
psychotherapy.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 
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4629: Thom, D. A. Mental and the de- 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, No. 4.—R. R. 
illoughby (Clark). 

4630. Toulouse, —, Courtois, A., & Sivadon, P. 
Séquelles mentales de diphtérie avec complications 
nerveuses. (Mental sequelae of diphtheria with 
nervous complications.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 
185 ff.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


4631. Troilo, E. B. Contribucién al estudio epilep- 
sia. (Contribution to the study of epilepsy.) Bol. 
instit. psiquiat., 1933, 4, 113-124.—A case is observed 
and reported in its clinical and anatomo-pathological 
aspects. Epileptic convulsions are symptoms of 
serious cerebral and cerebellar lesions which cause late 
periodic functional manifestations of slow progressive 
evolution.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


4632. severe F. Beitrag zur Frage der 
weer ter arg a Ang Sensibilisierung beim idiosyn- 
krasischen (Contribution on the problem of 
oscillations of sensitivity in idiosyncratic eczema.) 
Berlin, Med. Diss., 1932. Pp. 24.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


4633. Vasquez, J.B. Psicosis e infecciones agudas 
en los nifios. (Psychosis and acute infections in 
children.) Bol. tnstit. psiquiat., 1933, 4, 125-131.— 
The case history is reported of a girl of 14 years with- 
out antecedent mental trouble. This individual de- 
veloped a psychotic syndrome after having fallen ill 
with grippe. Menstruation was affected. Endocrine 
treatment effected a cure. Such syndromes are, 
during the adolescent era, the result of hyposecretion 
of sex hormones. This condition results from acute 
infections.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

4634. Vermeylen, G., & Minne, A. Thyrotoxicose 
et troubles mentaux. (Thyrotoxicosis and mental 
disorders.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 401- 
404.—The case history is presented of a patient with 
an exophthalmic goiter who presented an atypical 
psychosis which could not be placed in any nosological 
group, although the symptoms corresponded in part 
with those found in psychoses of organic origin. Sev- 
eral hypotheses may be formulated in regard to the 
connection between the psychosis and Graves’ disease: 
the assumption that the organic disease and the 
mental disorder developed independently would seem 
difficult to justify; that a latent constitutional condi- 
tion had been brought out by the thyrotoxicosis was 
improbable, as the mental disorder.corresponded with 
no known constitutional syndrome. Most probable is 
the hypothesis that a thyroid psychosis developed on 
an organic background. The authors agree with Van 
den Wildenberg, who believes that while most hyper- 
thyroid mental disorders are only accidental compli- 
cations of Graves’ disease on a foundation favorable 
to a psychosis, there exist nevertheless Basedow 
psychoses which are due exclusively to thyroid dis- 
turbances.— H. Syz (New York). 

4635. Vervaeck, L. La répartition psychiatrique 
des délinquants anormaux internés en vertu de la 
loi belge de défense sociale. (The psychiatric classif- 
cation of abnormal delinquents interned under the 
Belgian law of social defense.) J. belge de neur. et de 
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psychiat., 1933, 33, 38-46.—The new Belgian law of 
social defense which became effective on January 1, 
1931, recognizes three types of abnormal! individuals, 
namely, those with frank mental disorders (les dé- 
ments), the mentally deficient person (les débiles 
mentaux) and the psychopaths and certain cho- 
neurotics (les déstquilibrés),. From January 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1932, 451 individuals were committed to 
the state institutions created under the new law. Of 
these 103 or 23% belong in the first group of insane 
patients, 145 or 32% to the mentally deficient, and 
203 or 48% to the unbalanced group. Further classifi- 
cations are given, showing the distribution of the 
various mental disorders and the crimes committed, 
as well as the sex and age of the patients.— H. Sys 
(Cornell). 


4636. Wiersma, E. D. Stérungen bei 
somatischen Krankheiten. (Psychic disturbances in 
bodily diseases. ) ty = Psychol. u. Neur., 1931, 42, 
480-495.—In order first to study the lessening of 
attention during slight emotional stimuli, the author 
took 100 reaction times, 50 with emotional stimuli, 
per day on 34 subjects. The average for a total of 
13,600 times was .544 seconds without and .575 sec- 
onds with emotional stimuli. Several tests (reaction 
time, tachistoscope, suggestibility, etc.) were given to 
13 cancer patients, 8 ietacion and 44 normal indi- 
viduals. The first fall regularly between the normal 
and the nervous, usually a little nearer the latter. 
The author discusses this deficiency of attention, 
which can have different causes according to differ- 
ences in the patients: anxiety, grief, troublesome 
stimuli, low energy, cerebral tumor.—M.G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4637. Wilbur, R. L. Mental health as a national 
problem. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 3.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4638. Williams, F. E. Can Russia change human 
nature? Survey, 1933, 22, 137-143.—Our mental 
hygiene work, dealing with the most acute problems 
arising from conditions in our competitive form of 
society (nervous and mental diseases, delinquency, 
prostitution, child-parent tensions, maladjustments in 
school, and husband-wife troubles) seems to have 
made little impression during the last twenty years. 
However, in communistic Russia, these same problems 
seem either not to be major problems or to be receding 
in importance. Mental hygiene seems to be an in- 
herent part of the social organization of present-day 
Russia.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

4639. Winston, E. B. a factor in the increase 
of mental disease. Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, No. 4.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4640. Winston, E. B. Essential in the 
analysis of the relationships noted in relative 
prevalence of mental defect or mental disease with 
age. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 4—R. R. Wil- 


loughby (Clark). 


4641. bat pee tic cerebral endarteritis 
ina patient. J. Amer. Med. 
Asso., 1933, 100, 391-394.—A male sexual pervert 
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committed murder and was sentenced to hang. Med- 
ical history indicated uncured syphilis, Sut the 
serologic examination provided by the state was not 
sufficiently complete to preclude the possibility that 
dementia paralytica was t. In the face of 

test the state authorities did not allow further examina- 
tion and the sentence was carried out. The neuro- 


pathologic diagnosis after post-mortem was syphilitic - 


meningitis of the cord and brain. Early dementia 
paralytica was clinically indicated. The case is dis- 
cussed as a medico-legal problem.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota). 
4642. Wu, P.-L. Psychosen nach Entbind 
und Operationen. (Psychoses after 
child birth and gynecological operations.) Berlin, 
Med. Diss., 1933. Pp. 33.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
4643. Yearsley, M. The mental effect of the com- 
plete mastoid tion in children. Lancet, 1932, 
223, 613-614.—Interested by reports of emotional 
and mental changes following mastoid operation in 
children, the author sent a circular letter to 9 head 
teachers of deaf-schools asking for reports of such 
cases. The answers received bear out the reports that 
such mental changes occur. The obvious remedy 
lies in early treatment of otorrhoea so that the com- 
plete mastoid operation need not be resorted to.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 
[See also abstracts 4256, 4372, 4382, 4399, 4450, 
4476, 4478, 4494, 4500, 4510, 4655, 4669, 4678, 
4702, 4750, 4756, 4789, 4799, 4871, 4887, 4888. ] 
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4644. Aldrich, V. C. Word-portraiture. J. Phil., 
1933, 30, 57-70.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4645. Anderson, F. On the nature of meaning. 
J. Phil., 1933, 30, 212-218.—*‘Meaning is a relation 
between two associated ideas one of which is more 
interesting than the other. The less interesting of 
the two ideas is the symbol, the more interesting is 
the thing symbolized.” Words, being of the least 
— interest in themselves, make excellent sym- 

ls. If, however, words are only stimuli to action 
they are signals, not symbols. Also, symbols mean 
ideas, though they may refer to things. Meaning and 
reference are thus different. Ideas are not particular 
images, but relational constellations of which things 
are cases. Language takes on grammatical forms, and 
logic is based on mar. Since we intuit the sphere 
of experience and “latent meanings” of language, the 
forms of mar and symbolic logic are not the forms 
of thought, but they remove us from contact with 
the real world.—E. 7. Mitchell (Texas). 

4646. [Anon.] Juvenile court statistics: 1930. 
U. S. Child. Bur. Pub., 1932, No. 212. Pp. 69.— 
Statistical tables of cases appearing before 92 juvenile 
courts during 1930, and a comparison with similar 
statistics for 1927-1929.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4647. Blondel, C. Paul Lecéne. Homo faber et 
Homo loquens. (Paul Lecéne. Man as creator and 
man as talker.) Rev. phil., 1931, 111, 164-186.—An 
extract of a posthumous work of Lecéne (which is to 
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appear). containing some significant fragments of his 
philosophical concepts, whose point of departure is 
determined by reflections upon animal ; 
memory, language, and the primitive mind. e 
biographical notes by Blondel complete the conclu- 
sions to be drawn.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.) 


4648. Bogardus, E.S. M public opinion. 
Soctol. & Soc. Res., 1933, 7, 465 AOA method of 


recording group opinion which gives group members 
an opportunity to choose between more than the usual 
possibilities of Yes and No was devised in the form 
of an eight-choice scale. On this scale a person may 
mark his position between very positive (+ 3) and 
very negative (- 3). The middle point (0) represents 
a lack of knowledge. By dividing the sum of the plus 
and minus votes by the number of voters, a Group 
Opinion Quotient is obtained. This G. O. Q. indicates 
the seriousness of attitudes. It forecasts action or 
probable inaction.—J. R. Htlgard (Yale). 


4649. Bramwell, B.S. Wealth and ability. Fug. 
Rev., 1933, 25, 23-26.—Between professions earning 
power and wealth may be poor indications of worth 
and ability, but within any one profession the reverse 
may be the case. Anecdotal illustrations are fur- 
nished.—B. S. Burks (California). 


4650. Burrow, T. Réactions physiologiques du 
comportement individuel et collectif. Une étude en 
phyloanalyse. (Physiological behavior-reactions in 
the individual and the community. A study in phylo- 
analysis.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 32, 442- 
459.—The author's thesis is an attempt to consider 
—on the basis of controlled observation in experi- 
mental social groups—the clinical “case history” 
presented by the community as a whole in its func- 
tional life. He points out that there is a marked 
disparity in our current scientific interpretations be- 
tween our attitude toward reactions represented 
objectively in the physiology we see and our attitude 
toward reactions expressed in the physiology we feel. 
In the sphere of feeling man has not yet recognized 
those generic pathological causes which affect the life 
of the community. There is a confusion between the 
projected symbol sphere and the sphere of man’s 
visceral physiology. Our predominant habituation to 
the use of the symbol as a means of communication has 
seriously jeopardized the natural instinctual avenues 
of communication among us. Instinctive trends are 
crowded towards the cerebral paths of egress and seek 
expression through the medium of the external senses 
and the symbol. But through practice in arresting 
the symbol excitation of the exteroceptors, the or- 
ganism may acquire a pe eye ao aptitude for the 
immediate perception of these blocked sensations now 
repressed within the socialized cerebral segment. 
Coincident. with this these sensations automatically 
recede again into the instinctive vegetative paths 
(interoceptors) that pertain to the organism as a 
whole. The author explains that with such a pro- 
cedure we are moving away from the habitual - 
chological or symbolic approach to human path 
and are reducing our problem to the field of tangible 
physiological reactions. In this phyletic approach, 
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disorders of behavior (so-called mental disturbances) 
become physiological disorders of attention and their 
interpretation assumes a totally different character.— 
H. Syz (Cornell). tet 

4651. Bush, W. T. The obvious in esthetics. J. 
Phil., 1933, 30, 197-212.—The esthetic, by its root 
meaning, always refers to a present experience. Any- 
thing that is a work of art is an attempt to produce 
beauty, a sort of excellence over and above utility 
value, in an object. But the esthetic value cannot be 
detached from other value. It is not only somethin 
to be enjdyed in the present; it is used as a means o 
social communication, of spiritual power, and its 
superior workmanship or decoration adds to its value 
as a means.—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 

4652. Cason, H., & Chalk, A. Annoyance and be- 
havior. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 143-155.—100 
subjects were asked to indicate how annoying they 
found the things or situations contained in a list of 
65 statements. Immediately following this rating, 
the subjects indicated how frequently they performed 
the acts indicated, or how frequently the situation 
was characteristic of them. Averages for the total 
group indicate a slight tendency for the subjects, in 
terms of the above ratings, to avoid doing those things 
which they found objectionable in others.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

4653. Costa, A. Alcune osservazioni sul paesaggio 
nell arte cinese in con lo sviluppo psicologico 
del popolo cinese. (A few remarks on the landscape 
in Chinese art in relation to the psychological develop- 
ment of the Chinese people.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
1932, 10, 167—182.—-In the study of the landscape of 
Chinese art in relation to the total development of the 
spiritual life of the people, the author finds a marked 
priority and a remarkable continuity, as compared 
with other nations, in the creation of the landscape 
understood as.a subjective interpretation of. nature. 
He thinks the reason therefor can be found in the 
constant urge given to the consideration of the ex- 
ternal world by religious and philosophical concep- 
tions, which, while deeply stimulating artistic activity, 
are surpassed in the creative act.—R. E.. Schwarz 
(Vet. Adm. Facility, Northport, N.Y.) _, ... 

4654. Dae, W. S.. The Maori: a pro! in. social 
assimilation. Austral. J. Psychol., 1931, 9, 202-213. 
—The many struggles against the. whites which since 
1840 have been destroying this. people have as their 
origin a psychological conflict arising from the contact 
of the two cultures. The.reciprocal incomprehension 
explains the difficulty of assimilation of the natives. 
Their degree of evolution is an indication of their 
rich possibilities, although it cannot as yet be foreseen 
whether they will have enough strength to remain a 
pure and united race or whether they will allow them- 
selves to be assimilated by the whites.—M.,G. Wii- 


loughby (Clark). 

4655. De Greeff, —. Le niveau intellectuel et la 
criminalité. (The intellectual level and criminality. ) 
J. belge de neur. et de psychiat., 1933, 33, 114-123.— 
The author believes that while it is not possible to 
ascertain exactly the degree of intelligence in adults 
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by any one of the tests now in use, the Vermeylen 
test is the most accurate and practical instrument for 
this purpose. The results of examinations of a large 
number of criminals by the various methods are given, 
and the author concludes that there is a greater num- 
ber of abnormals among delinquents than among the 
rest of the population. ile intellectual insufficiency 
does not in itself mean potential criminality, it was 
found that a capacity of abstraction arrested at the 
age of 7-8 years was one of the necessary prerequisites 
in 80% of moral crimes, acts of violence, and theft. 
If therefore by eugenics, by an improvement of the 
social conditions, or by education the intellectual and 
moral level of the population could be raised, one of 
the conditions responsible for 80% of certain criminal 
acts would be directly attacked.— H. Syz (Cornell). 


4656. Dumas, G. La mimique vocale. (Vocal 
mimicry.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1932, 90, 74-76.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

4657. Edwards, A. S. The death sentence and 
psychological examinations. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 
15, 590-592—A report of the investigation, by the 
writer, of the personal histories and psychological 
conditions of two murderers, whose death sentences 
were changed to life imprisonment by the Governor 
of Georgia upon recommendation of the Prison Com- 
mission.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4658. Elmer, M. C. Century-old ecological studies 
in France. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 39, 63-70.—A 
century ago, M. de Guerry de Champneuf made some 
interesting studies relating to the statistical distribu- 
tion of crime, suicide, and other social phenomena. 
These distributions were made on the basis of grou 
ings of age, sex, type of crime, and geographical dis- 
tribution. While the supporting data of modern 
science were lacking, the studies might give us some 
interesting sidelights for comparison with the data of 
present-day studies in sociology and human ecology. 
—(Courtesy of Amer. J. Sociol.) 

4659. Esper, BE. A. Studies in behavior 

tion. IL. Characteristics fp ome unstable verbal 
reactions. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 346-381.—An 
extensive experimental investigation was made in 
which verbal responses were attached to a number of 
stimulus objects which resembled one another in 
shape or size, but which were so selected that there 
was a certain asymmetry in the objective classes to 
which they belonged, and additional objects were 
subsequently introduced which systematically re- 
sembled the original objects but for which no specific 
names had been learned. Conditions were provided 
which favored varying d of instability in the 
stimulus-response he Sam The principal prob- 
lems studied were (1) What are the conditions deter- 
mining relative stability and instability in verbal 
responses, and what characteristics differentiate 
stable from unstable stimulus-response units? (2) In 
what manner and as a result of what changes does an 
unstable linguistic system tend toward an equilibrium 
among its component stimulus-response units? The 
following are some of the more general princi sug- 
gested by the experiment: “Instability of reac- 
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tions results when stimulus objects, because of com- 
mon features, tend to activate not only the response 
most specific to them but also the responses relatively 
specific to other objects (‘multiple nses’). Verbal 
associations are possible results indicators, not 
causes, of ‘multiple response’ tendencies such as are 
exemplified by contamination and analogic change. 
When a stimulus object B, whose name is 5, tends to 
be confused with two other objects A and C in about 
equal degree, the stimulus-response unit B — 5} 
may be very unstable, but the name } will elicit ex- 
tremely variable associations, with long association 
times. When to a group of named objects there is 
added a new, unnamed object resembling the others 
in such an attribute as shape, the new object elicits 
the name of that one of the original objects which 
most closely resembles it in other attributes. Such an 
introduction of a new object temporarily increases the 
instability of the entire system, but there isa tendency 
toward a new equilibrium.”— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


’ . Previdenza e assistenza. Vol- 
ume primo. Mutualité—assicurazione—risparmio. 
(Foresight and aid. Volume I. Mutuality, insurance, 
saving.) Milan: Casa Ed.,S.A. Libri Fecondi, 1932. 
Pp. 340.—This volume is the first of a work which 
when completed will be a complete exposition on all 
material relative to foresight and aid with regard to 
the new institutions that have been created by the 
Fascisti. The first part of the volume is concerned 
with mutuali The author discusses the forms of 
mutuality which existed among the peoples of the 
ancient and middle ages. In the second part, on 
insurance, there is a historical and theoretical survey 
of the topic together with a chapter on international 
legislation with to foresight and aid. The third 
part of the book is devoted to the topic of saving, 
considerations of its importance in economics, and 
comments on Italian legislation and propaganda in 
regard to saving.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4661. Fantini, O. Previdenza e assistenza. Vol- 
ume secondo. Assistenza e servizio sociale. (Fore- 
sight and aid. Volume II. Aid and social service.) 
Milan: Casa Ed.,S. A. Libri Fecondi, 1932. Pp. 208. 
—The second volume of this work on foresight and 
aid contains a general introduction on social service 
considered as the most rational and complete of the 
various forms of aid. The author discusses the work 
of hospitals, charity organizations, and other or- 
ganized forms of social service in rendering aid to the 
new-born, to illegitimate infants, to war invalids, to 
orphans, etc. A special section of the volume is 
devoted to the role of social service in helping the 
workingman as regards work hygiene, protection 
against accidents, assistance to emigrants and the 
unemployed, etc.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4662. Farnsworth, P. R., & Misumi, I. Notes on 
the Meier-Seashore Art J Test. J. Appi. 
Psychol., 1931, 15, 418-420.—212 Stanford students 
who had had little formal work in art were given the 
Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test. The mean and 
median scores were in accord with norms recently 
developed by Meier at Iowa. There was practically 
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zero relationship with Thorndike test intelligence. 
The odd-even reliability was too low (.59) toallow the 
present form of the test to be very useful as a Pey- 
chological tool for anything but group work. Two 
large groups of students agreed quite well (r = .96) 
as to their votes for the various pair members.—E. 
H. Kemp (Clark). 


4663. Fischer, H. T. Drieerlei soort religieuse 
volkskunde. (Three kinds of religious folk-lore.) 
Mensch en maatsch., 1933, 9, 429-436.—In the term 
“religious folk-lore’’ three different ideas are ex- 
pressed, which must not be confounded. The first 
significance is the study of religious ideas, feelings and 
acts of a population, which are to be determined from 
primitive religious forms. (The task of folk-lore is 
the systematic examination of the base of culture.) 
In Germany, however, a number of folk-lorists mean 
by folk-lore the same as is expressed by the term 
soctography, viz., the description of man in his sur- 
roundings; according to this, religious folk-lore is the 
description of the religion of a certain population: 
“religiography.”’ rn has been chiefly 
studied by theologians. The consequence has been 
that several of them have given a third significance to 
the term religious folk-lore, viz., the study of the 
Christian religious practices of a population.—C. 
Rothe (Koloniaal Instituut). 


4664. Folly, —. Etude psychologique de l’inspira- 
tion — considerée comme la ce d’un 
état i tif infantile. (Psychological study of 

tic inspiration considered as persistence of an 
infantile imaginative state.) J. belge de neur. et de 
psychiat., 1933, 33, 123-126.—There exists a striking 
analogy between dreams of adult persons and infantile 
thought. The child is eminently egocentric, autistic 
and schizoid, creating for himself an imaginative and 
artificial world. In certain privileged individuals this 
imaginative state persists longer, though rarely 
throughout life, and manifests itself in the writing of 
poetry. Later reality intrudes upon the dream life, a 
career must be chosen, and often the poet decides to 
use his talent for more lucrative production than 
poetry, that is, the drama and the novel. The author 
cites a number of instances in French literature to 
prove his contention that most lyric poetry is written 
at an early age.— H. Syz (Cornell). 


4665. Frazier, E.F. Children in black and mulatto 
families. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 39, 12-29.—Basing 
his work on an analysis of the 1910 and 1920 statistics 
for children in over 13,000 negro families in three 
cities and three rural counties in the south, the author 
studied the mooted question of the hereditary in- 
feriority of the mulatto. On the whole, the mulattoes 
have a smaller proportion of families without children 
and there is on the average a larger number of children 
in the mulatto families. Further analysis of the 1910 
statistics for the number of children born and living 
in 10,921 families showed: (1) mulattoes and blacks 
had about the same proportion of families in which no 
children were born; (2) on the whole, the mulattoes 
and blacks in the same community had the same aver- 
age number of children born; (3) a larger proportion 
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of black families had one or more children dead; 
(4) the blacks had lost on the average a larger number 
of children; (5) the mulattoes had about 7% more of 
all their children living than the blacks. Differences 
in the socio-economic status of these two groups as 
reflected in literacy and home-ownership seemed to 
point to cultural rather than biological causes for the 
differences between them.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol.) 

4666. Gardner, D. A. The community of ideas in 
negroes. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 253-256.—A free 
continuous association test was used to indicate the 
community of ideas of a group of negroes as compared 
with a comparable group of whites. The negroes were 
found to differ from the whites to an extent no greater 
than two white groups differed from each other.— 
E. B. Newman om ah 


4667. Garrison, K. C., & Burch, V.S. A study of 
racial attitudes of college students. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 4, 230-235.—A set of 35 true-false statements 
taken from the Social Science Research Council’s 
questionnaire on racial attitudes was presented to 163 
undergraduates at North Carolina State College. 
The results show a considerable degree of racial 
prejudice among these students. There is some 
evidence that this decreases as the students advance 
in college. Rural and urban students show no differ- 
ences.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4668. Guilford, J. P., & Guilford, R. B. A prog- 
nostic test for students in design. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1931, 15, 335-345.—The writers maintain that tests 
of creative ability in art should secure actual samples 
of the individual’s work as expressions of that ability. 
A line-drawing test was constructed which called upon 
the subjects to draw simple lines to express various 
feelings and attitudes. A careful though somewhat 
elaborate method of scoring was devised. When 
applied to two groups of students in design, the test 
was found to be fairly reliable and very highly valid 
when the criterion of creative ability was based upon 
the teacher’s ratings. It is concluded that the test, 
which requires only ten minutes to give, measures the 
creative ability of the students as well as the teacher 
can estimate it after a whole semester’s acquaintance. 
It does not measure to any appreciable degree the 
ability that is measured by tests of general intelli- 
gence.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4669. Guttmacher, M. S. Psychiatry and the 
courts. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 161-174.— 
A discussion of the psychiatrist's function in the court 
and penal institution and the need for education of the 
public regarding the nature of these functions. A 
summary of the psychiatric condition of 458 cases 
examined by the Chief Medical Officer of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore is given.— H. Peak (Yale). 


4670. Harms, E. Die nordische Husflid-Bewegung. 
(The Scandinavian home-industry movement.) Er- 
stehung, 1932, 8, 313-319.—A descriptive account of 
the educational and social values of the northern 
custom of manufacturing at home articles for local 
use.—C. C. Neet (Clark). 
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4671. Hevner, K. A study of tests for the 
ciation of music. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 575- 
583.—Tests for appreciation of music in which the 
subject records a preference for one of four similar 
versions of the same musical composition have proved 
difficult for the listener because of the necessity of 
keeping all four items in mind while making the judg- 
ments. Therefore an alternative form of the test 
has been devised, designed especially for children and 
for adults with limited training in music, in which 
the subject listens to only two versions of each com- 
position. Results on this two-version form show a 
very close correspondence with results from the four- 
version form in reliability, validity, and relationship 
to other mental and musical traits —E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 

4672. Hines, E. Cartoons as a means of social 
control. Sociol. & Soc. Res., 1933, 17, 454-464.— 
Cartoons represent an important form of propaganda 
through their vivid, compact, attention-getting 
quality. Powerful in shaping and swaying public 
opinion, they control by direct suggestion.—J. R. 
Hilgard (Yale). 

4673. Howells, T. H., & Johnson, A. A. A study 
of metre-sense in poetry. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 
15, 539-544.—A test was constructed in which the 
task set for the subject was that of observing a sample 
line of poetry and then identifying, out of a list of four 
subsequent lines, the one that corresponded most 
closely with the rhythm or metre of the sample. The 
first draft consisted of 125 units, and this test was 
tried out on 21 college students. On the basis of 
results and reports 39 units were eliminated and a few 
new ones added. The revised test was given to 90 
college students and toa group of eleventh-grade high- 
school students. The coefficient of correlation of odd 
and even items was .83. It was found that metre- 
sense seems to have some positive relationship to 
intelligence, increases with academic age, but does not 
seem to be much influenced by specific training, rhyth- 
mic sense in music, or sex.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4674. Hughes, E. C. The French-English margin 
in Canada. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 39, 1-11.— 
French-Canadian culture is local and _ personal; 
English culture is expansive and often impersonal. 
The two most cherished elements of the former are 
the French language and the Catholic religion. These 
two are inseparable and any other elements of the 
culture are dependent upon them. Definite effort on 
the part of the clergy has reinforced the usual tendency 
of a colony to preserve obsolescent features of the 
mother culture. Bilingualism, generally speaking, is 
confined to the French Canadian, which means a 
spread of the English language rather than of the 

rench. There are few activities or institutions in 
which the participation of both races is identical in 
either number or kind. Prestige is a matter of per- 
sonal achievement, but the successful French Cana- 
dian is likely to be less French and less devoted to his 
people.— (Courtesy of Amer. J. Sociol.) 


4675. Israeli, N. predictions of future 
events. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 201-222.—Students 
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tend to guess uniformly about remote future events.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 

4676. Jamieson, G. R., & Wall, J. H. Some pey- 
chiatric aspects of suicide. Psychiat. Quart., 1933, 7, 
211-229.—One of the outstanding features of the 
twenty-five cases of suicide that are briefly reviewed 
in this article is the usually very severe hypochon- 
driacal trend, which may be called a narcissistic 
regression. That is, the energy (libido) that ordi- 
narily finds an outlet in sublimation and objectivity 
returns to the individual. It is appropriate to suggest 
that the whole reaction is out of keeping with any 
conscious motivation. The essential features con- 
sistently present in this group of suicides show that 
hypochondriacal and nihilistic ideas, with veiled death 
wishes, are often present; and apprehension and 
agony concerning the possible effects of insomnia and 
a persistent feeling of becoming insane may frequently 
be noted. In some cases a sense of guilt with per- 
sistent belief and concern about punishment is found. 
This review is based upon hospital cases, and the long 
period of years covered to include such a group is 
filled with histories of frustrated attempts at suicide. 
The authors feel that the family physician and the 
general public should be educated so that danger 
signals may be recognized and the suicidal death rate 
lowered through preventive measures.—E. 7. Burr 
(Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 

4677. Johnson, A. E. Concerning the dynamics of 
crime. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 31, 196-201.—Like 
neurosis, crime can best be understood through a 
study of its development. The criminal, however, 
differs from the neurotic. In the latter the instinctive 
trends oppose each other, so that no action results. 
In the former one instinct does get into direct action, 
but at the expense of others. The author regards the 
prevention of crime as a social rather than a legal 
problem, and makes a plea for objective attitudes in 
dealing with it. We should “stop thinking about 
trying to make people ‘good,’ and concentrate on de- 
veloping ways of integrating them into whole, har- 
monious personalities, with each instinct as free as 
others will allow." —J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


4678. Kant, O. Zur Biologie der Ethik. (Con- 
cerning the biology of ethics.) Vienna: Springer, 
1932. Pp. 160. 9.60 RM.—The author has studied 
the feeling of guilt as seen in individuals and in litera- 
ture. Where there is a guilt feeling, there is a conflict 
between the instinct of Pan gta yr asec and self- 
development, on the one hand, and development of 
the species, on the other; there is discord between the 
animal and spiritual sides of the personality. The 
author, who shows a strong Nietzschean influence, 
claims that ethics is at the heart of psychopathology 
because it gives emphasis to the emery of the idea 
of the unity of the total man over all the particular 
mental manifestations—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4679. Kirkpatrick, C. Report of a research into 
the attitudes and habits of radio listeners. St. Paul, 
Minn.: Webb Book Pub. Co., 1933. Pp. 63.—A 
questionnaire was sent to tative households 
obtained from the edeghionn Giosehiat in Minneapolis. 
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The study was concerned with such problems as vol- 
ume and trends in radio listening, m preferences, 
reactions to advertising, influence of radio on recrea- 
tion, reaction to peer ers source, selection of 
programs with aid of prin announcements, and 
broadcasting content and suggestions for improve- 


ment. Radio listening is a middle-class habit. The 
higher occupational and educational ups listen 
fewer hours than the lower groups. ere is a pre- 


ponderance of women listeners. The types of 

grams with high preference are news, information, 
music, and dramatics. Higher occupational and edu- 
cational groups are less receptive to advertising 
appeals.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


4680. W. Neuere Schriften zur Litera- 
e. (Recent publications in beng 
of literature.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1933, — — 
151.—A critical review of 6 publications —X. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


4681. Lazarsfeld, M., & Zeisl,H. Die Arbeitslosen 
von Marienthal. (The unemployed of Marienthal.) 
Psychol. Monographien, 1933,5. Pp. 123. RM. 5.30. 
—A study of the effect of continued unemployment 
lasting for two years or more was made in a village of 
1486 inhabitants. Among the 478 families in Marien- 
thal, 367 depended entirely on the dole. The number 
of those who after a certain time received no further 
support increased steadily. Observations were made 
through various agencies established for this purpose: 
a distribution of clothes (providing an introduction 
to the homes), a course in sewing, free clinics for 
women and children, a gymnasium course for girls, 
educational guidance for parents, speakers for political 
clubs. Complete information on each of the inhabi- 
tants was gathered. The semi-monthly payment of 
the dole to those still entitled to it is the most im- 
portant day in the village. Budgets are worked out 
in minute detail. Time has lost its meaning, papers 
remain unread, books in the (free) library unused. 
Health conditions have improved. At least one sixth 
of each truck garden is used to raise flowers. Changes 
in attitude due to continued unemployment are noted. 
Thefts of cats, dogs and other edibles remain unre- 
ported. Old feuds are settled. Four main types of 
attitude are distinguished: resigned (69% of popula- 
tion), unbroken (23%), desperate and apathetic 
(8%). A historic review of the yey es survey 
method is appended.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4682. Liaux, J., & De Ro E. Het hand- 
schrift van 


Gorgoeloff. (The handwriting of ope 
loff.) Tijdsch. v. wetensch. graphol., 1933, 5, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4683. Luh, C. W., & Sailer, R.C. The self-estima- 
tion of Chinese students. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 
245-249.—Four techniques for obtaining self-ratin 
when applied to Chinese students in China, give 
results in substantial agreement with the same tech- 
niques when applied to American students in America. 
The measures used were rankings of self compared 


with others in a group, self-ratings on 10 traits, —_s 
on behavior, and ratings on likes and dislikes. 
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results are in ge mn with others previously 
reported.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4684. Lumley, F. E. The menace. 
New York: Century, 1933. Pp. ix + 454. $4.00.— 
“Pro nda,”’ writes the author, “is promotion which 
is veiled in one way or another as to (1) its origin or 
sources, (2) the interests involved, (3) the methods 
employed, (4) the content spread, and (5) the results 
accruing to the victims—any one, any two, any three, 
any four, or all five.” Chapters deal with the promo- 
tion of culture; conceptions of propaganda; propa- 
ganda in the past; the veiled propagandists; the 
methods of propagandists; the contents of propa- 
ganda; propaganda and (in separate chapters) indus- 
try, politics, war, patriotism, race, education, religion; 
the results aspect of propaganda; the limitations on 

ropaganda; and some suggestions as to remedies. 

uch case material is provided, together with analysis 
of the more subtle aspects of the suggestions involved. 
Most of the book relates to war-time and post-war 
(1918) activities. As regards remedies, the author 
suggests that legislative enactment would be less 
effectual than liberal education (which he differen- 
tiates from propaganda. by saying that whereas 
propaganda seeks to determine what people shall 
think, education aims to teach people how to think). 
He points out the significance of intolerable social 
conditions as a prime etiological factor in stimulating 
thought as well as in aiding the propagandist.—0O. L. 
Harvey (Cambridge). 


4685. Lurje, W. Wohnt der Musik ein bestimmter 
Ethos inne? (Has music an inherent ethos?) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1933, 87, 351-362.—The question 
whether a melody as such has a definite emotional 
value independent of the given musical tradition and 
identical for all listeners, is answered in the negative 
on the ground of the negative results of experiments in 
which musical students had to classify melodies of the 
folk songs of different nations into groups such as war 
songs, ve songs, lullabies, etc.—E. Hanfmann 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


4686. Marple, C. H. The comparative suscepti- 
bility of three age levels to the rT of group 
versus J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 176- 
186.—A list of 75 controversial statements was sub- 
mitted to 900 subjects with instructions to indicate 
their attitude toward the statements. One third of the 
group consisted of high-school seniors, a second third 
of college seniors, and the remaining third of adults 
of about 40 years of age. One month later the same 
list was resubmitted to the same subjects with iden- 
tical instructions, but with the difference that for one 
third of each ee the attitude of the majority of the 
group was indicated on each blank, for a second third 
the opinion of a group of experts was similarly marked, 
while the final third was used for control. It was 
found that the group subject to group suggestion 
made approximately four times as many changes as 
did the control group. Those subject to expert sug- 
gestion made about three times the chance number of 
changes as indicated by the control group. These 
ratios were relatively constant regardless of age, but 
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the absolute number of changes decreased progres- 
sively with age in the proportion of 15:12:10.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

4687. Marshall, R. Arctic village. New York: 
Smith & Haas, 1933.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4688. Mitra, P. The psychology of cultural change. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1932, 100-116.—While man is 
born in a universal culture pattern, culture grows 
through a process of cumulative effect and adhesion 
of related thought, building the whole into an idea- 
system. When two idea-systems come in contact 
with each other, a change of either a violent or a slow 
nature must occur. The later cultures have been more 
intense and more extensive in area than the early 
primitive culture patterns, which always tended to be 
exhausted in spreading over smaller contiguous areas, 
or else took an inordinately long time to spread as a 
thin veneer over a vast zone.—L. A. Averill (Worces- 
ter State Teachers College). 

4689. Nystrom, G. H. The measurement of 
Filipino attitudes toward America by the use of the 
Thurstone technique. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 249- 
252.—The procedure followed in the construction of 
the scale is described in detail. On the basis of 75 
replies to the questionnaire, a split-half reliability of 
.92 was found. The mean score indicated a neutral 
attitude. Length of residence increases prejudice, as 
was shown by correlation of .50. Slightly greater 
prejudice against the United States was found in the 
western states. The actual scale is not given.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

4690. Pear, T. H. Stimme und Persinlichkeit. 
(Voice and personality.) Charakter, 1932, 1, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4691. Pemberton, H. E. A technique for deter- 
mining the optimum rating scale for opinion meas- 
ures. Sociol. & Soc. Res., 1933, 17, 470-472.—Scales 
of different lengths concerning the legislative policy of 
the United States gave the following reliabilities: 
.75 for a scale 2 to -2, .82 for a scale 3 to -3, .791 for 
a scale 4 to —4, .796 for a scale 5 to-5. Thus on the 
particular subject chosen, the scale ranging from 
3 to -3 produced the highest reliability and was most 
desirable as a measure of opinion.—J. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

4692. Plaut, P. Beitrige zur forensischen Psy- 
chologie. V. (Contributions to legal psychology. V.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1933, 44, 122-141.—The fifth 
of a series of critical reviews of publications in legal 
psychology. 16 references—XK,. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


4693. Plaut, P. Sammelberichte. Beitriige zur 
forensischen Psychologie, III. (Collective review. 
Contributions on forensic psychology, III.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1932, 41.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4694. Reuter, E. B., & Hart, C. W. Introduction 
to sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. Pp. 
558. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4695. Rogers, J. F. Speech defects and their cor- 
rection; for teachers, parents and pupils. U.S. Of. 
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Educ. Pamph., 1931, No. 22. Pp. 28.—A brief hand- 
book giving methods of diagnosis and correction of 
speech defects. Materials for practice exercises are 
given.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 
4696. Ross, A. S. C. Outline of a theory of lan- 
Leeds Stud. in English, 1932.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


4697. Sch » J. M. J. Criminologische proble- 
men en me en. (Criminological problems and 
methods.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1933, 9, 261- 
269.—Criminology deals with crime as a social 
phenomenon; it aims to analyze the individual crime 
and its origin. On the other hand it has to consider 
and to explain the joint criminality of a certain terri- 
tory. Crime as a separate phenomenon is charac- 
terized by: (1) the influence of the person on his sur- 
roundings; (2) the influence of the surroundings on the 
delinquent. The investigation has to comprise: 
(1) the physical condition of the delinquent; (2) his 
psychical condition; (3) the personal relations of the 
delinquent and the views existing in his group (so- 
ciological examination); (4) the influence of social 
and economic conditions on his behavior (social- 
economic examination). In several countries exten- 
sive examinations of this kind have been started. 
Crime as a phenomenon in a certain territory or 
country has to be examined as follows: (1) with the 
help of statistics the criminality is described in 
detail; (2) the development of special crimes or 
groups of crimes is derived from these statistical data; 
(3) the development of crime is compared with other 
social phenomena (e.g., increase of theft and rise of 
the price of foodstuffs). The essence of this correla- 
tion, however, cannot be explained with the help of 
statistics alone, but by means of sociological, eco- 
nomic, and psychological investigations. In examin- 
ing the origin of crime, the problem of crime as a social 
and as an individual phenomenon has to be dealt with. 
—C. Rothe (Colonial Institute, Amsterdam). 


4698. Schmid, C. F. Suicide in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: 1928-32. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 39, 
30-48.—For the period 1928-32, the total mean rate 
of suicides in Minneapolis was 23.9 per 100,000 popu- 
lation—36.9 for males and 11.6 for females. Fhe 
trend has been upward from 1900 to 1931, being espe- 
cially marked during the past three years. All the 
suicides were over 15 years of age, the rate tending to 
increase with age. For native-born the rate is 19.0, 
and for foreign-born, 48.6. For males the married 
have the lowest rate; for females, single persons. For 
both sexes the rates of widowed and divorced are 
highest. By occupation, males in agriculture and 
animal husbandry have highest rates, with those in 
clerical and professional occupations having lowest. 
The highest rates for females are in domestic and per- 
sonal service. Tuesday is most frequently chosen for 
male suicides and Thursday for female. eee and 
February show higher rates than the other months. 
Asphyxia, firearms, poison, hanging and strangula- 
tion, and drowning rank in the order given as means 
of suicide. Physical disorders and economic difficul- 
ties rate higher as causes among male suicides, nervous 
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and mental disorder and affectional difficulties among 
women.—(Courtesy of Amer. J. Sociol.) 


4699. Schrijver, J. Bij tot de kennis der 
schrift-expertise. (Contributions to the science of 
graphology.) Tijdsch. v. wetensch. graphol., 1932, 4, 
No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4700. Schrijver, J. Schriftverschijnselen, die 
uitdrukking van onoprechtheid en oneerlijkheid zijn, 
II. (Script signs which are expressions of criminality 
and untrustworthiness.) Tijdsch. v. wetensch. graphol., 
1933, 5, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4701. Shimberg, M. E., & Israelite, J. A study of 
recidivists and first offenders of average and defec- 
tive intelligence. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 
175-180.—A follow-up study of 50 intellectually 
average and 50 defective recidivists and of 26 average 
and 26 defective first offenders indicates that in both 
groups there is practically no difference in adjustment 
between those of average and those of defective 
intelligence. The prognosis for first offenders is twice 
as favorable as that for recidivists.— H. Peak (Yale). 


4702. Shimojima, K. Physique, foot-type and 
psychiatric investigations of young delinquents. 
Trans. Instit. Child Stud. ( Hiroshima, Japan), 1932, 
14.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4703. Simpson, R. M. Attitude toward the ten 
commandments. (Opinions of 148 college students 
compared with the opinions of 345 ers.) J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 4, 223-230.—The rank order of the ten 
commandments given by the students correlated .82 
with that given by the prisoners. The rank orders 
as given by two groups of prisoners correlated .80 with 
each other. The rank order of the students corre- 
lated —.51 with the order of the King James Bible.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 

4704. Spanjaard, L. Het handschrift van Thor- 
becke. (The handwriting of Thorbecke.) Tijdsch. 
v. wetensch. graphol., 1932, 4, No. 3.—R. R. Willough- 
by (Clark). 

4705. Sumner, F.C. Influence of color on legibility 
of copy. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 201-204.— 
The legibility of colored letters and digits on colored 
backgrounds was studied by measuring the maximal 
distance at which legibility of copy in its entirety was 
possible. The experiment was an outdoor one. 42 
combinations of lettering and background were ob- 
tained from seven colors, namely, red, yellow, blue, 
green, white, black, and gray. The colors were sten- 
ciled 6 units to a cardboard, using DeVoe’s showcard 
colors. They were of medium tint and chroma. It 
was found that: legibility depends upon brightness- 
difference between color of lettering and that of 
background; dark colored lettering on a light colored 
background is more legible than the reverse in day- 
light; gray forms the best background for a 
of colored lettering; legibility and affective preference 
of color-combinations show a fairly high positive 
correlation (rho = .54); affective preference of 
color-combinations obeys the law of brightness- 
difference more strikingly than does legibility.—EZ. 
H. Kemp (Clark). 
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4706. Tavares, L., & Radecki, W. Contribucfio 
experimental a psychologia dos juizos. (An experi- 
mental contribution to the question of the psychology 
of Jews.) Amn. da Colon. de Psychopath., 1928, 1, 
1-414.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

4707. Tinker, M. A. The influence of form of 
type on the wet pe of words. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1932, 16, 167-174.—The perceptibility of words and 
groups of unrelated letters when printed in lower-case 
and in all capitals was obtained by means of the 
distance method. Both capital letters and words in 
capitals were read at greater distances from the sub- 
ject than letters or words in lower-case. There was 
only a small and statistically insignificant difference 
between distances at which unrelated capital letters 
and words in capitals were read correctly. With 
lower-case type, however, the difference between dis- 
tances for apprehending words and unrelated letters 
is greater and the direction of difference is very stable 
statistically. These findings indicate that total word- 
form is more potent in the perception of words in 
lower-case than in all capitals, where perception seems 
to occur largely by letters. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact that the reading of words in lower- 
case yielded more misreadings than the words in 
capitals, and is suggested as an explanation of the 
faster reading of text in lower-case type.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

4708. Tinker, M. A., & Paterson, D.G. Studies of 
ypographical factors influencing speed of reading. 

ariations in color of print and background. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 471-479.—Ten color com- 
binations in addition to black on white were com- 
ared with respect to their effect on reading rate. 
en groups of 85 college students each were tested. 
Striking differences in rate of reading text material 
printed with various combinations of colored ink and 
paper were disclosed. The following list gives a rough 
idea of the findings: Providing ae legibility: black 
on white, grass green on white, luster blue on white, 
and black on yellow. Providing fair legibility: tulip 
red on yellow, tulip red en white. Providing poor 
legibility: grass green on red, chromium orange on 
black, chromium orange on white, tulip red on green, 
black on purple. A maximum brightness-contrast 
between print and background is desirable for greatest 
legibility.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4709. Tiirkel, S. De schriftexpertise en de oor- 
zaken van haar fouten, Il. (Graphology and the 
reasons for its mistakes, II.) Tijdsch. v. wetensch. 
graphol., 1933, 5, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4710. Volkmann, K. chologie der Zauberkunst. 
(Psychology of magic art.) Arch. i: d. ges. Psychol., 
1933, 87, 541-566.—The psychological factors of 
magic art are discussed separately for the part of the 
artist and for the part of the public and illustrated by 
examples from the performance of famous magicians. 
—E. Hanfmann (Worcester State Hospital). 

4711. Vorwahl,H. Zur der politischen 
J (The psychology of political youth.) Zsch. 

f. pad. Psychol., 1931, 32, 558-561.—German youth is 
strongly impregnated with political tendencies, and 
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more than half of the students in the better classes are 

identified with political groups, the majority with 

Hitler. Class atmosphere is charged with political 

passions which reveal themselves i ate denunciation 

of suspected leaders, and an overt struggle between 
the different groups.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4712. Young, P.T. Sex differences in handwriting. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 486-498.—Specimens of 
handwriting were obtained from j juniors and seniors in 
a class of general psychology at the University of 
Illinois. The writing was done in connection with a 
class assignment and no one knew that the materials 
turned in would be used for a handwriting test. The 
group of judges, 25 men and 25 women, was entirely 
exclusive of the group of writers. It was found that 
untrained judges are able to determine the sex of the 
writer from handwriting with an average performance 
11% better than chance. Present results indicate 
that men and women are about equal in their ability 
to determine the sex of the writer from specimens of 
handwriting. The criteria alleged to have been used 
in judgment contain some contradictions and in part 
they overlap, but on most points there is general 
agreement.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4713. Zachry, C. B. Social adjustment and sex 
education. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1932, 21.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

(See also abstracts 4360, 4399, 4414, 4427, 4439, 
4477, 4483, 4488, 4503, 4520, 4546, 4578, 4582, 
4592, 4622, 4623, 4635, 4637, 4638, 4641, 4746, 
4751, 4754, 4759, 4777, 4780, 4794, 4795, 4835, 
4841, 4895, 4898, 4911.) 
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4714. Barkley, K.L. A consideration of the differ- 
ence in readiness of recall of the same advertisements 
by men and women. J. Appi. Psychol., 1932, 16, 
308-314.—42 students at the University of North 
Carolina were allowed to look for definite time in- 
tervals at successively exposed pages of the Saturda 
Evening Post. When all the pages had been turn 
the students were asked to write down all the adver- 
tisements which they recalled, with the definite name 
of each and the thing which most stood out in each. 
No significant differences in the readiness of men and 
women to recall advertisements of commodities of 
general or common use were found. Notable sex 
differences were found in readiness to recall advertise- 
ments of certain selected commodities. The difference 
is attributed to differences in the training and activi- 
ties of men and women.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4715. Barkley, K. L. The development of a new 
method for determining the relative efficiencies of 
advertisements in J. Appl. Psychol., 
1931, 15, 390-410.—The author reviews the history 
and evolution of the formula which is presented as the 
new method in this work. The first formula suggested 
for determining the relative efficiencies of advertise- 
ments took into account the number of recalls and 
the order of subjective ranking of those recalls as 
follows: sum of ranks + (number of recalls)* = effi- 
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ciency. Since this formula gave fi ~ such that 
increased efficiency was indicated 
numerical index, the next revision an a inversion 
of the left side of the equation. The author of the 
present review found that the index of efficiency as 
determined by the use of this formula would be very 
different when determined by using different sized 
groups of subjects, even though it had the same 
average rank and the same percent of recall in each 
case. Also, the varying factor of size of advertisement 
was not taken into account. The author proposes a 
“group constant” which corrects for size of group as 
well as for size of advertisement. This constant is 
easily determined for any advertisement and is based 
upon the setting of a standard group and advertise- 
ment size to which actual sizes must be reduced.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4716. Baumgarten, F., & Gerd, F. Psychotechnik 
der Menschenwirtschaft. (Psychotechnics of human 
economics.) Handb. d. Arbeitswiss., 1930,5, No. 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4717. Beyne, E. Le mal des aviateurs: étude 
d’ensemble des actions physiopathologiques exercées 
sur l’organisme humain par le vol en avion. (The 
sickness of aviators: a study of the combined physio- 
pathological actions exercised on the human organism 
by airplane flying.) Arch. de med. et de pharm. 
milit., 1931, 95, 231-262.—In the course of rising in 
an airplane ‘there are circulatory disturbances, tachy- 
cardia in particular; in going from 3,000 to 5,000 
meters the respiration becomes painful and more 
rapid, the voluntary movements more difficult. At 
high altitudes there may be headache, torpor, diminu- 
tion of physical and mental capacities; there is often 
nausea and buzzing in the ears. Upon landing, if the 
height reached has not been over 5,000 meters, the 
disturbances quiet down and equilibrium is estab- 
lished. In rapid descent the buzzing of the ears is 
more intense; and though the respiratory disturbances 
diminish, the tachycardia is accentuated. After 
landing, there is often a nervous reaction and exagger- 
ation of the reflexes, together with a pressing need for 
sleep. The causative factors of these various dis- 
turbances are low atmospheric pressure, variations 
in pressure, low tem perature, dryness of the air, 
wind; a lessening of elimination adds to the disturb- 
ances by the intervention of auto-intoxication.—M. 
G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4718. Brell, B. ee poteriote mynes der 

Handlungsgehilfin. ical vocational 

rofile of the girl clerk. . Wi mersdorf: Verb. d. weibl. 

Handels- u. Biroangestellten, 1933. Pp. 71.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

4719. Dyer, J. R. Sources and permanence of vo- 
cational interests of college men. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1932, 16, 233-240.—The author in 1924 interviewed 
101 students at the University of Kansas with a view 
to determining the time at which and circumstances 
under which they arrived at a choice of vocation. 
Second, third, and fourth choices as well as possible 
revision of choice in case of the sudden acquisition of 
$100,000 were secured. After five years he followed 
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up the interview. 82 of the 101 boys had really first 
entered upon their indicated first choices and 79 of 
them were still engaged at that choice at the end of 
five years. A higher ntage of those who had 
made their decisions before entering high school really 
carried them out than of those who decided during 
high school or college or of those who followed the 
easy route of family tradition.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4720. Erdélyi, M. Der *‘Psychotechnik.” 
(The concept psychotechnics.) Zsch. f. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 44, 2-30.—The term psychotechnics was 
first used by Miinsterberg, who defined it as “the 
science of the practical application of psychol in 
the service of civilization.” Others have since defined 
it in different and often contradictory ways. The 
author analyzes the concept anew and attempts a 
new definition. Applied psychology may be divided 
into two fields: explanatory psychology, the passive 
use of psychology in explaining cultural phenomena; 
and practical psychology, the active use of psychology 
to cause certain changes in the social organism. Psy- 
chotechnics belongs to the latter. Its subject matter 
is determined by the concept of economic psycholo 
(Wirtschaftspsychologie) which is concerned with the 
relations between psychology and the socio-economic 
life. ‘‘Psychotechnics is the sum total of the tasks of 
an economic, applied, practical psychology.” The 
main fields of psychotechnics are: the psychology of 
the selection of workers, of efficient production, of the 
means of production, of selling, and of social economy. 
—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


4721. Goldstein, N., & Putnoky, P. Arbeitstech- 
nische Bestbeleuchtung an Schirmaschinen. (Im- 
proved illumination and its effect on output with 
Seen. Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 
115-127.—The author reports in great detail the in- 
crease in the amount and quality of labor output on 
clipping-machines, resulting from an improvement in 
the lighting system. The saving in running expenses, 
and the additional profit resulting from changing from 
an ordinary type of illumination to a mirror-reflector 
system, in about two years more than paid the cost 
of installation.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


4722. Holcomb, G. W., & Laslett, H. R. A prog- 
nostic study of engine aptitude. J. Appi. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 16, 107-116.—Students were divided into 
four test groups on the basis of their standing on 
college entrance examinations and their grades during 
the first year of college work. Several tests were given 
to these students in an effort to arrive at a satisfactory 
prognostic method. The results of the study may be 
summarized as follows: The psychological examina- 
tion is apparently the best device for segregating 
students into ability groups in engineering at the 
present time. Students who fall below the 20th 
percentile of the college have very little chance, if 
any, of ever graduating in engineering. The lowa 
Reading Test measures much the same abilities as the 
psychological examination. Students who score 
below the 30th percentile as determined for high 
school norms in silent reading will probably not 
succeed in engineering. Students who have a tend- 
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ency toward ascendance as measured by the A-S 
Reaction Study Blank should be watched closely 
during their first college year, as they have a decided 
trend toward low es in engineering. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Analysis Blank will indicate 
extreme cases of lack of interest in engineering. The 
Stenquist Test No. 2 gives a fair clue to correct edu- 
cational idance. The McQuarrie Mechanical 
Aptitude Test could be used for the same purpose.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4723. Hovde, H. T. Consumer preferences for 
small containers. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 
346-357.—In this investigation it was shown that, 
despite the identical net volume of a group of smail 
glass containers, there exists a psychological ad- 
vantage in form and shape due to utility, attention 
value, and identification purpose—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


4724. Kingsbury, F. A. Psychological tests for 
executives. Personnel, 1933, 9, 121-130.—"A psy- 


chological test may be defined as a standard sampie of 
individual behavior, measured or graded."’ The prob- 
lern of sampling is discussed. The emphasis is placed 
upon the study of the ‘“work-situation’’ rather than 
upon the development of tests to measure loosely 
defined “‘traits."’ ‘Some executives are successful 
because they are good planners, although not success- 
ful directors. Others are splendid at coordinating and 
directing, but their plans and programs are defective. 
Few executives are equally competent in both direc- 
tions. Failure to recognize and provide, in both 
testing and rating, for this obvious distinction is, I 
believe, one major reason for the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of most attempts to study, rate and test execu- 
tives. Good tests of one kind of executive ability are 
not good tests of the other kind.”’ ‘‘My hypothesis is 
this: Each of the two main divisions of executive 
responsibility calls for a different set of personal 
qualifications. The first one requires a wide, thorough 
knowledge of one’s business and its relationships, both 
internal and external, and calls for superior mental 
ability to utilize this knowledge effectively in facing 
and solving the problems of organization, policy, and 
program that constantly arise to confront the execu- 
tive. The other responsibility, that of directing 
subordinates, necessitates two rather different quali- 
fications—social intelligence and disposition for human 
contacts, essential in selecting assistants, delegating 
responsibilities, and keeping people working together 
with maximum zeal; and dynamic traits of initiative, 
decisiveness, forcefulness.’’ This hypothesis is elab- 
orated, and illustrated from recent studies in the field 
of industrial psychology. ‘‘Finally, whether or not 
tests in these two directions can be developed to a 
state of unquestioned success, they will probably 
never fully displace other selective devices, but will 
continue as supplements, amplifiers, and verifiers of 
other selective techniques, such as interviews, experi- 
ence and achievement records, and personal estimates, 
opinions, and ratings, all, it is to be hoped, of the best 
types that critical research can devise."—R. S. 

hrbrock (Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio). 
9 
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4725. Kornhauser, A.W. The technique of meas- 
employee attitudes. Personnel, 1933, 9, 99-107. 
—‘Favorable feelings make for efficiency; antag- 
onistic attitudes lead to unnecessary waste, friction in 
getting work done, poor quality workmanship, with- 
held effort, increased costs."’ The thesis is advanced 
that much industrial discontent is unnecessary. 
Recent attempts to measure attitudes are discussed. 
‘The studies have ranged from an intensive investiga- 
tion in a Philadelphia railroad shop to large-scale 
inquiries at the Western Electric Company and in a 
number of important public utilities; from problems 
concerning women workers in a Wisconsin factory to 
employees of a metal-working plant in western Penn- 
sylvania. The organizations studied include one of 
the largest soap factories, several machine shops, 
textile mills, and a metropolitan bank.” Attitude 
studies are valuable for rating management’s efficiency 
in personnel matters; to discover specific problems and 
sources of irritation that need attention; as a type of 
“confessional” for the worker; and as a source for 
concrete cases to be used in instructing supervisors 
in better methods of handling men. Five methods of 
surveying attitudes are listed: (1) “impressionistic” 
as exemplified by the work of Whiting Williams; 
(2) the unguided interview “associated with the name 
of Elton Mayo and with the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s investigation”; (3) the guided interview, em- 
ployed by A. W. Kornhauser in the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation study; (4) question blanks of the type 
developed by J. David ‘Mane and his associates; 
(5S) scales for the measuring of particular attitudes, 
which are the special contribution of L. L. Thurstone. 
The problems and difficulties of attitude measurement 
are discussed under five main headings: (1) Will 
employees cooperate? (2) Even when employees 
cooperate fully, how well are they able to reveal their 
attitudes? (3) How well can the investigator report 
and interpret attitudes? (4) Do our attitude meas- 
urements give us a rounded or complete picture? 
(5) Do our attitude measurements give us a realistic 
view? “The conclusion is that employee attitude 
studies for practical purposes should always depend 
less on formal measurements than on informal, more 
realistic interview and question-blank methods.”’— 
R. S. Uhrbrock (Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 


Ohio). 

4726. Krause, E. erung durch Ar- 
beitswechsel. (Increase in efhciency through alterna- 
tion of tasks.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 97-106. 
—Krause tested six control workers in a large indus- 
try, who performed various bookkeeping jobs by a 
card-punching method, when they were either con- 
tinuously punching cards for a whole eight-hour work- 
ing day, or when they performed their work in 
alternation with multiplying on the calculator, card 
sorting, collation work, typing, longhand writing, or 
sorting cards with the light cabinet. The alternating 
tasks were interpolated either at random during the 
morning and the afternoon, or at specific times, from 
ten to eleven in the morning and at two o'clock, which 
was immediately after lunch. The interpolated tasks 
were continued for from one to two or more hours. The 


hourly and daily average performance in card-punch- 
ing was in all cases improved by alternating. How- 
ever, the amount of improvement from alternation 
depended: (1) on the kinds of tasks alternated—for 
example, when the alternating task was arithmetic or 
typewriting, the increment in card-punching was 
greater than when the alternating consisted of 
operating the light cabinet; (2) on the duration of the 
period of the interpolated work—when the alternation 
task was kept up for two hours its effect on the 
original task was greater than when its duration was 
either increased or decreased; (3) on the temporal 
distribution of the interpolated tasks—systematic 
alternation was better than alternation at random. 
Systematic alternation gave an average increase in 
efficiency of 15%, alternation at random one of 
9%.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

4727. Kravchinski, K., & Grantin, I. [The in- 
fluence of tempo and stride upon the bio- 
energetic expenditures in -) Fiziol. sh. 
ay 1933, 16, 180-186.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

4728. Laird, D. A. How the consumer estimates 
quality by subconscious sensory impressions. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 241-246.—A test set of four 

irs of identical women’s silk hose, packed in 
identical boxes, but with each of three pairs of them 
given a very faint scent of about the same intensity 
(but of different quality) as the natural slightly 
rancid scent of the pair which were not re-odorized, 
were shown to housewives by Colgate students. These 
housewives, encountered in a house-to-house survey, 
were requested to judge which of the hose were of the 
best quality. Each of the three scented pairs was 
chosen more often than the natural pair. There was 
a definite and consistent order of preferences of the 
three scented pairs as judged by number of choices of 
each.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4729. Lauer, A. R., & Helwig, D. Improvement in 
highway signs. Amer. Highways, 1932, 11, 14-15.— 
In these experiments all colors used were analyzed 
for wave length and reflection coefficients by use of 
the Razek-Mulder Color Analyzer. The checks on 
visibility were made by trained observers, both in 
daylight and under artificial illumination. In the 
latter case the amount of light was calibrated by 
means of a General Electric foot candle meter and a 
MacBeth illuminometer. Detailed results will be 

ublished in a monograph, but facts which apply to 

ighway sign construction are summarized here as 
follows: Greens, yellows, blacks, whites, and metallic 
colors have high efficiency both in daylight and at 
night. Letters should be darker than background, 
should be well spaced, and should be of a width not 
less than 33% of their height. Aluminum and gold 
paints are very effective at night, and make the 
marker stand out in snow as well as in green foliage. 
Metallic paints must be chesen which will resist corro- 
sion.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4730. Lipmann, O. Grundlagen und Ziele der 
und der praktischen Psychologie. 


(Foundations and aims of psychotechnics and prac- 
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tical psychology.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1933, 44, 
64-79.—The author critically discusses the yoga 
read by Erdélyi, Spielrein and Stern (see VII: 4720, 
4738, 4739) at the Seventh International Conference 
for Psychotechnics at Moscow.— K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


4731. Manoil,A. Statistica accidentelor de munca. 
(The statistics of labor accidents.) Rev. de Psihol., 
1931, 1, 29-33.—Psychological as well as physical 
examinations are necessary if labor accidents are to 
be lessened.—G. O. Seiver (Grinnell). 


4732. Pitkin, W.B. The consumer: his nature and 
his habits. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932. 
Pp. xiii + 421. $4.00.—A study of “what people 
want, why they want it, and how the want relates to 
all other wants at a given time.”” Book I deals with 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth as they 
affect the tastes and desires of the consumer, and 
stresses the importance of psychology to economics. 
Book II is entitled The Web of Life; it pictures the 
consumer in a complex, ever-changing world, and 
points out subtle, non-economic determiners of con- 
sumer activity. Book III emphasizes and discusses 
the fact that there are obvious limits to volume con- 
sumption: “time, energy, health, sensitivity, intelli- 
gence, age, money,” etc. Book IV shows the influence 
upon consumption of the class to which the consumer 
belongs as determined by intelligence, sex, age, in- 
come, etc. Book V treats of the continual war 
between maker and producer, and seeks to show how 
quality, education and culture are foes to volume 
consumption and the factory system. Book VI 
describes a Utopia built around the home, family 
and neighborhood, and emphasizes the need for 
teaching the youth of today how to be efficient con- 
sumers.— M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4733. Poffenberger, A. T. Psycho: in advertis- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. xv + 634. 
—Psychological attitude toward advertising is illus- 
trated by a study of attention and feeling as influenced 
by return coupon. The advertising appeal is the first 
principal topic. Desires are classified and illustrated, 
such as those pertaining to drinking, eating, sex, rest, 
escape from danger, parental. he foregoing are 
native or have a large native component. ther 
desires are definitely ee such as cleanliness, 
beauty, and economy. Experiments have been con- 
ducted as to the relative strength of the various 
desires in everyday life, in advertising in the abstract, 
and with reference to particular commodities. Simple 
statistical procedures are discussed, such as ranking 
methods. Considerations necessary in preparation 
and interpretation of questionnaires are noted. At- 
tention is the next main topic. After preliminary 
consideration of general aspects of attention, specific 
variables such as size are discussed. The larger 
advertisement does not derive its entire value merely 
from size. Repetition has a cumulative effect, but 
the interval between repetitions is important. The 
attention value of isolation and of different positions 
on the page have been determined experimentally. 
Media may be studied by observing reading habits, 
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for instance. Difficulties in checking on the psy- 
chological factors in radio advertising are noted. The 
attention value of color both in the advertisement 
in general and in the typography is considered. 
Pictures influence attention and feeling tone, and 
should preferably be relevant in the interest of 
memory. Turning to perception and discrimination 
in advertising, we note the importance of trade 
names and marks and the possibility of measuring 
confusion in cases of infringement. The intelligence 
of the prospects has a bearing on the vocabulary to 
be used in the advertisement. The feelings aroused 
by the advertisement must be considered. Con- 
tributory factors are the direction and quality of 
lines, proportion of figures, and rectangles and 
rhythm. Different type faces carry feelings due to 
association. Typography must also be selected with 
reference to legibility. Color preference and feeling 
are quite individual matters, but certain color com- 
binations seem to be superior. The words used in 
copy or trade names likewise carry feeling. Turning 
to memory, we have some fundamental laws and 
various techniques for measuring memory value of 
advertisements. Association tests with a commodity 
for stimulus and brand for response yield results of 
interest to the advertiser. Belief is produced by 
desire more often than by reasoning, but too sharp 
conflicts of advertising claims with the reader’s expe- 
rience should be avoided. Suggestion is another 
mechanism of response and should preferably be 
indirect. Adaptation of copy to age, sex or occupa- 
tion of prospects is possible in some instances. The 
appendix gives exercises on each chapter to be per- 
formed by the student.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4734. Pond, M., & Bills, M. A. Intelligence and 
clerical jobs. Two studies of relation of test score 
to job held. Person. J., 1933, 12, 41-56.—The 
similarity of findings in these two researches, made 
quite independently in two different kinds of business 
offices, confirms the conclusion that there is a signifi- 
cant and consistent relationship between test scores 
and . . —upaiaas in clerical work.—(Courtesy Per- 
son. J. 


4735. Richardson, M. W., & Kuder,G.F. M 

a rating scale that measures. Person. J., 1933, 12, 
36-40.—This paper describes an application of psy- 
chological measurement techniques to the construc- 
tion of a rating scale with real units. The validation 
of the scale in an industrial situation is an integral 
part of itsconstruction. The scale, used for measuring 
the effectiveness of salesmen in a national organiza- 
tion, is much more reliable than earlier rating devices. 
Reliability coefficients range from .83 to .90.—(Cour- 
tesy Person. J.) 


4736. Rivin, Y.G. [Section of cs and 

of work.] In Anniversary Bulletin of 

the Bekhterev Institute for Brain Research. Leningrad: 

1933. P. 4.—In the methodological line the section 
of psychotechnics and physiology of work is strugglin 
against the conception of work as being physiologica 

in character, limited by biomechanical and bio- 

energetic equivalents. Against this mechanistic con- 
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ception is placed the conception of work as a social, 
economic, and historical ae: whereby it is made 
possible to include in scientific work the problems of 
the reconstructive period of the USSR. The funda- 
mental problems are the investigation of work 
efficiency, the questions of exactness and speed of 
work, constructive-technical mentality, etc.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4737. Schultz, R. S. A review of the description 
and measurement of cations for dentistry and 
dental training. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 31, 172-182.— 
A general survey of reported methods of analyzing 
and testing dental aptitudes and of methods used by 
dental schools in selecting their students.—J. 7. 
Metcalf (Vermont). 

4738. Spielrein, N. Zur Theorie der Psychotechnik. 
(Concerning the theory of psychotechnics.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1933, 44, 31-51.—In a society ruled 
by a class, science is the tool of the ruling class. In 
bourgeois psychotechnics personal characteristics and 
abilities are considered as invariable, as if given by 
fate; the psychologist is not interested in man as a 
member of society, but in man as an automaton or at 
best as an animal, neglecting especially the genetic 
problem of how individual differences have been deter- 
mined by the social environment. It is the task of 
bourgeois society to hide the variability of the world 
in order to describe capitalisitc society as eternal and 
invariable. Psychotechnics in Soviet Russia has not 
quite thrown off the influence of capitalistic psycho- 
technics, although it has become aware of its specific 
tasks, especially since 1929. Training in public school 
must acquaint the young citizen with all the funda- 
mentals of production and thus facilitate his shifting 
from profession to profession. Abilities tests are 
recognized as tests of training and knowledge. The 
purely biological fatigue tests of bourgeois science are 
disqualified, since they disregard social motivation.— 
K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

4739. Stern, W. Der nale Faktor in Psycho- 
technik und praktischer chologie. (The personal 
factor in psychotechnics and practical psychology.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1933, 44, 52-63.—The aims 
of psychotechnics are determined by the socio-eco- 
nomicsituation, but it works with individuals and must 
therefore also work for the individual. It should be 
concerned especially with the effects of its measures 
upon the individual. Human work must be con- 
sidered as a performance, as an experience, and as an 
expression of the personality of the worker. Tests 
that concern themselves with the totality of reaction 
are to be preferred to those dealing with only one or 
a few characteristics. Ethical considerations must 
not be forgotten in a case where a whole nality 
is revealed to the psychologist—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 


4740. Tead, O. Human nature and management; 
the applications of Feng 4 to executive leader- 
ship. (2nd ed.) ew York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
Pp. 348. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4741. Tead, O., & Metcalf, H. C. Personnel ad- 
ministration. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. Pp. 
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xiv + 519.—Security and education of the worker 
are the paramount considerations. Personnel admin- 
istration is justified, economically, psychologically 
and administratively. It has six main functions: 
(1) Employment, including labor supply, interview 
and tests with a view to bringing talent and oppor- 
tunity together with a maximum of satisfaction. 
(2) Health and safety, which involves study of hours 
of work, medical service and supervision. The fore- 
man is in a strategic position to pa safety. Care 
on the part of the individual worker is the best 
guarantee of safety. Working conditions, light, 
ventilation and sanitation are important. (3) Train- 
ing. With executives the stress is on improvement 
of personality. With foremen it is on leadership. 
For the employees it is important to train the trainers. 
Workers are encouraged to do special study looking 
toward advancement or broadening general outlook. 
Interest in work may be increased by more informa- 
tion about it, by various incentives, and by factory 
morale. In formulation of factory rules the employees 
should be consulted. (4) Research usually should 
begin with job analysis. Control of production 
standards should be studied and administered in 
collaboration with the workers themselves. Labor 
turnover and labor audit are part of the research 
program. (5) Employees’ service. Joint determina- 
tion of wage fos wong by employee and employer is 
suggested. pects broader than mere incentive 
should be emphasized. Profit sharing and stock 
ownership, while good for morale, have attendant 
dangers such as stock manipulation. Major industrial 
risks may be met by insurance, savings, etc. (6) Joint 
control. _It is suggested that the five groups— 
directors, major staff, staff departments, foremen, 
workers—have inter-group conferences as well as 
a group organization within each level. Employers’ 
associations and national councils of joint action play 
their part. Industrial leaders are turning their 
attention to broader objectives and more democratic 
means of attaining them.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4742. (Various. ] Business and science. London; 
Sylvan Press, 1932. Pp. xiv + 311. 5/.—Thirty- 
seven papers on management research, preparation 
for management, business forecasting, rational mar- 
keting, labor incentives, the human body at work, 
personnel selection, the development of invention, 
and patent law reform were delivered in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Co-operation of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at the Centenary 
meeting, London, 1931. Four papers on ‘The Effec- 
tiveness of Labour Incentives” were read by Christo- 

her A. Lee, H. Dubreuil, G. H. Miles and J. H. 

ichardson. Five papers on “The Physiology and 
Psychol of Work”’ were presented by E. P. Cath- 
cart, C. S. Myers, Henri Laugier and R. Bonnardel, 
H. M. Vernon, and R. C. Angus. Three papers on 
“Economy and Safety in Transport” were delivered 
by H. L. Burton, —M. Lahy and G. P. Barnett.— 
R. S. Uhrbrock (Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 


Ohio). 
4743. Vinogradov, M. [An the 
physiological study of three-ahift ] “Fisiol. 
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sh. USSR, 1933, 16, 155-179.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 
4744. Viteles, M. S., & Smith, KE. R. The predic- 


tion of vocational e and from photo- 
gtaphs. J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 615-629.—The 
procedure employed in this investigation followed 
that used by Landis and Phelps in a study F mager sae 
in 1928. An important difference lay in the choice 
of subjects. Landis and Phelps used college students 
as subjects, while the majority of the subjects in the 
resent investigation were employment managers or 
interviewers in industrial plants. The present experi- 
ment shows that personnel workers, in spite of their 
experience in handling and selecting men, can use the 
photograph to no better advantage than can college 
students. The findings are considered to be of 
particular significance in view of the widespread use 
of photographs, not primarily in industrial plants, but 
in selection by college authorities and in placement by 
employment agencies.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4745. Wendt, G. R. Two industrial tions of 
a psychophysical method. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 
16, 269-276.—The method of constant stimuli was 
applied to two problems in the measurement of 
psychological factors in industrial products. Using 
this method it was shown that a rubber tile floor 
composed of alternate light and dark squares will 
appear brighter when its pattern is made 4 | of larger 
units. The amount of this apparent brightness 
difference was measured. In a second application of 
the same method it was found that the character of 
cover markings on golf balls has no effect on their 
apparent size.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4366, 4625, 4705, 4781, 4833. ] 
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4746. Ackerly, S. Rebellion and its relation to 
delinquency and neurosis in sixty adolescents. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 146-158.—A group of 30 
delinquent children averaging fourteen years of age is 
compared to 30 non-delinquent siblings. The groups 
are shown to be about the same in intelligence, phy- 
sical condition, and body build. A greater tendency 
to extroversion, histories of over-activity and restless- 
ness, greater emotional imbalance, and poorer school 
work characterize the delinquent group. The indi- 
viduals are analyzed further into three groups accord- 
ing to the “chief complaints” against which the 
child rebels: (1) the physical, mental, and environ- 
mental handicaps, (2) the father, (3) the mother. 


Inal number of cases delinquency and rebellion 
seem to indicate a healthy protest and an escape from 
introversion and schizophrenic tendencies.— H. Peak 


(Yale). 

4747. [Anon.] Een ander-over lastige kinderen. 
(Further remarks on difficult children.) Ons Nages- 
lacht, 1931, 4, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4748. [Anon.] Iowa studies in child welfare; 

tions of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
tation. Bull. State Unio. of Iowa, 1933, No. 670. 
Pp. 8.—A list of studies in the first seven volumes of 
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the Studies in Child Welfare and the first four of 
<Cleck) in Character Education.—R. R. Willoughby 
ark). 


4749. Arian, D. Jocul ca mijloc de cunoastere a 
copilului. (Games as a means of understanding the 
child.) Rev. de Psithol., 1931, 1, 1-16.—A number 
of games current in the country are used to test 
children’s aptitudes in school. A table of these games 
is drawn and in front of each game there is indicated 
the difficulty of the game and the aptitudes necessary 
for the child to execute it well. On the basis of this 
table and observations made during the execution of 
games there is formulated a diagnosis of the aptitudes 
of 30 girl students (10-14 years old) and the data 
obtained are compared with the class instructors’ 
notes on pupils’ aptitudes. The experiment was con- 
ducted by a physical culture instructor. It is sug- 
gested that the data obtained reveal student aptitudes 
which do not show up in the usual academic work and 
could, once known, be called upon in the classroom. 
—G. O. Seiver (Grinnell). 


4750. Boenheim, C. Die Fiirsorge fiir geistig und 
seelisch abnorme Kinder. (The care of mentally 
abnormal children.) Leipzig: Voss, 1933. Pp. 95.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4751. Braun, M. Das Kind in der Ehescheidungs- 
familie. Seine Konflikte. (The child in the divorced 
family. His conflicts.) Zirich: Pro Juventute, 1932. 
Pp. 32. Fr. 1.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


4752. Carstens, C. C. The handicapped child. 
(Report of the Committee on Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection.) New York: Century, 1933. 
Pp. 452.—In order to promote adequate care and 
suitable education for the 10,000,000 handicapped 
children in the United States, the book presents the 
findings of the special committee appointed at the 
White House Conference. Causes, incidence and 
distribution, methods of detection, diagnostic pro- 
cedures, preventive measures and remedial care, 
medical and psychological, are given in detail for de- 
fects of hearing, vision, locomotion, and general 
health, physical as in chronic heart, lung, or intestinal 
disease, and mental. The existing organizations and 
facilities for handling these cases are surveyed and 
recommendations made for integration of activities 
through national and state agencies, further protective 
legislation, etc. The need for vocational guidance 
and for relating education to the ultimate usefulness 
of the individual in the community is stressed.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

4753. Eliot, A. A. Eating habits in relation to per- 
sonality development of two- and three-year-old 
children. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 13, 399-481. 
—This is a study of 69 children in two nursery schools. 
Ratings on 31 personality traits on a five-point scale 
were given to each child by three judges acquainted 
with the children. The children were classified as 
“finicky” or “‘non-finicky” eaters according to the 
nature of the eating behavior. The “finicky eaters 
were rated probably significantly higher in six per- 
sonality traits and probably significantly lower in 
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seven personality traits than the non-finicky eaters.” 
‘Thirteen children who were finicky and became non- 
finicky were rated lower when finicky than when 
non-finicky in eleven traits and higher when finicky 
than when non-finicky in four traits.” ‘“‘Finickiness 
in eating should not be considered as an isolated 
problem in child development or as purely nutri- 
tional. It should be thought of as a problem often 
associated with other problems which are also sig- 
nificant in personality development.”” Some case 
histories are given as well as a bibliography of 56 
titles. —F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


4754. Francis, K. V. A study of the means of in- 
fluence of socio-economic factors upon the personality 
of children. J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 70-77.—Thirty 
representative families were selected from each of two 
districts in a city of 60,000—one group from a wealthy, 
one group from a middle-class area. By means of an 
interviewing technique data were obtained from both 
parents and children regarding schooling, health, 
social contacts, recreation, economics, family life, 
religion, neighborhood, and individual personalities. 
Through the use of the bi-serial r, the data were 
analyzed to reveal any association there might be 
between alleged good and bad environmental factors 
and the personal adjustment of the children in 
the families. The socio-economic groups had the 
same number of maladjusted children, personality 
difficulties being associated more directly with 
parents’ attitudes toward school, schoolmates, em- 
ployment, discipline, allowance, recreation, child's 
health and community activities. Unrelated to good 
or bad adjustment in the children were crowding, 
unhygienic and unesthetic standards of the home, 
inadequate play space, control of spending money, 
and amount of sex instruction. The attitudes of 
successive generations, as revealed by a comparison 
of grandparents, parents, and children, seemed to be 
either strikingly similar or strikingly dissimilar.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

4755. Gale, A. V. Children’s preferences for 
colors, color combinations and color arrangements. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xv + 60. 
$1.25.—This study was conducted in grades 3 to 8 in 
Chicago elementary schools to determine innate color 
preferences and serve as a guide in teaching color 
appreciation. It includes a summary of previous 
investigations and suggestions for further research. 
The tests used were of two types: one to discover 
preference for specific color combinations, the other 
for color combinations arranged by the child from 
a given number of colors. Resalts show preference 
for orange, red-violet and blue; for near rather than 
exact complementary color combinations except in 
the case of orange and blue; for contrasting combina- 
tions; and for triad combinations of the six basic 
colors. Accumulation of experience through the 
grades did not affect preferences after grade 3, where 
choices seemed more distributed.—M. P. Montgomery 
(Faribault, Minn.) 


4756. Galli, A., & Necchi,L. Ricerche sui fanciulli 
instabili. (Researches upon unstable children.) 
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Contrib. Lab. Psychol. Univ. S. Cuore, 1931,5. Pp. 74. 
—One of the authors, Necchi, who made a study of 
neuropathological examinations, died before the pub- 
lication of this work, which has been undertaken by 
Galli. It comprises 100 case studies, from which the 
following general facts can be drawn: Instability 
appears as an independent symptom, which can be 
associated with varied syndromes of very different 
origin; it is found in biopathics as well as in cerebro- 
pathics. In the etiology appear alcoholism, insanity, 
tuberculosis, and brain injuries. The role of neuro- 
pathic heredity is manifested by its association with 
many defects. There is a considerable numerical 
preponderance of a mixed type, adding to anomalies 
of character intellectual defect; the unstable defec- 
tives present, practically speaking, the most important 
pedagogical problem in the schools from the point of 
view of selection and reeducation.—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, Mass.) 

4757. Goodenough, F. L. Child development and 
the coming generation. Sigma Xi Quar., 1933, 21, 
20-46.—A survey of the social, emotional, and intel- 
lectual behavior of the child is carried through. A 
discussion of individual differences in intelligence test 
scores, a discussion of the relation between socio- 
economic status of the home and intelligence of the 
children, work with twins, and the like, is undertaken 
in an attempt to evaluate the relative influences of 
environment and heredity. Motor development, 
language development, development of general in- 
formation and perception, sleep, social behavior, and 
behavior difficulties are other topics discussed, experi- 
mental attacks and results being presented. The 
orderly course of functional as well as structural 
development is pointed out.—P. Seckler (Clark). 

4758. Hartwell,S.W. Adult adjustments and non- 
adjustments in relation to their effects upon children. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4759. Heath, E. The approach to the parent. 
A study in social treatment. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1933. Pp. 163. $1.25.—This volume 
presents an analysis of the development in approach 
and treatment technique of a psychiatric i 
worker in the Child Guidance Clinic of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena, California. Four case records, chosen 
from different periods of the worker’s career, are given 
in detail, illustrating the above points. The merits 
of routine history-taking and its place in the clinic 
program are discussed. The shift toward emphasis 
of the parent-child relationship and the increasing 
importance of leading the parents to an understanding 
of their problem is brought out. The last section of 
the book is devoted to a reproduction of the leaflets 
used by the clinic.—P. Seckler (Clark). 

4760. Hetzer, H., & Amein, K. Lied und Musik 
im Kinderleben. (Song and music in child life.) 
Kassel: Barenreiter-Verl., 1933. Pp. 28. RM. 0.80. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4761. Hollingworth, L. S. Selected references from 

children. 


the literature on exceptional Elem. School 
J., 1933, 33, 689-707.—April 1 to December 31, 1932, 
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studies classified and annotated under: (1) general 
references, (2) behavior problems, (3) the blind and 


partially seeing, (4) the crippled, (5) the deaf, hard- 
of-hearing, an speech defects, and (6) the subnormal 
and the backward.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


4762. Kempclen, A. Az ifjuség lélektandnak alap- 
vazlata. (Sketch of the psychology of youth.) Buda- 
pest: 1928. Pp. 100.—P. pa (Budapest). 


4763. Kenyeres, E. gondolkod4sénak 
és elfogdsinak fejitdiee CE Elution of think- 
ing and view of life in childhood.) Magyar tanitéképsd, 
1929, 1-60.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


4764. Kubo, Y. On the longings of adolescent 
period. Trans. Instit. Child Stud. ( Hiroshima, 
Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4765. Martens, E. H. An annotated bibliography 
on the education and psychology of ex 
children. U. S. Off. Educ. Pamph., 1931, No. 23. 
Pp. 48.—Publications include only those since 1920 
in English.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


4766. Martens, E. H. Parents’ problems with 
exceptional children. U. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1932, 
No. 14. Pp. 72.—A guide for parents in meeting the 
needs of the physically, mentally and socially handi- 
capped child. Questions for discussion and reading 
references are given.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4767. Martens, E. H., & Russ, H. Adjustment of 
behavior problems of school children. U. S. Of. 
Educ. Bull., 1932, No. 18. Pp. 78.—The “behavior 
problem scores” (determined by a method which is 
described) of three groups of children studied under 
the clinical program of the Berkeley, Calif., Coordi- 
nating Council, are compared. The problem group had 
a statistically significant decrease in score, while a 
matched group of non-problem children had a sig- 
nificant increase two years after first contact with the 
program. A problem control group of children re- 
ferred at the same time as the problem group, but not 
studied for various reasons, showed no significant 
change. It is concluded (1) that all children present 
some behavior difficulties, (2) that behavior difficul- 
ties have a multiple causation, and (3) that clinical 
attention of the sort described makes for progressive 
improvement.—C. M!. Louttit (Indiana). 


4768. Masuda, K. Association tendencies of col- 
lege boys. Trans. Instit. Child Stud. ( Hiroshima, 
Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4769. Mattson, M. L. The relation between the 
complexity of the habit to be acquired and the form of 
the curve in children. Genet. Psychol. 
Monog., 1933, 13, 299-398.—The purpose of the study 
was to determine for a given motor skill (performance 
on the rolling ball maze det be degree of complexity 
of task bears any a to level of functioning 
attained mag practice. 50 children ranging in age 
from 4 years 10 months to 6 years served as subjects. 
Experimental and control groups were selected by 
matching pairs of individuals for sex, chronological 
age, intelligence quotient, and maze ability. The 
results indicate that practice upon a relatively simple 
skill brings increased ability in that skill; however, a 
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similar interval of time devoted to rest seems to give 
about the same result. The complex tasks profit from 
practice and the d of superiority of practiced 
over unpracticed individuals increases with the in- 
crease of pose Complexity seems to be the 
principal factor in determining whether time alone 
or time spent in practice is essential in producin 
high level of skill. The results also show that Soeal or 
degree of complexity is a potent factor in determining 
the relative influence of maturation and of training. 
“When subjects are developing rapidly and when the 
skill is simple a few trials will bring performance to a 
high degree of proficiency. If, on the other hand, the 
skill be complex, considerable specific ractice is 
required for efficient performance in addition to a 
given maturation.”” “Level of complexity likewise 
determines whether individual differences will increase 
or decrease as a result of practice."’ Intensive train- 
ing in a simple skill tends to reduce members of a 
group to a common level of performance, whereas 
training in a complex skill tends to make individuals 
less alike. The performance on the type of maze 
used in this study bears a slight positive relation to 
mental-test ratings. No sex differences in the skills 
were evident. ‘Whether loss or gain will occur after 
a period of non-practice and how great it will be is 
inversely related to the level of performance at the 
interruption of learning.’ The literature on other 
aspects of this general problem is reviewed and a 
bibliography of 105 titles is appended.—F. M. 
Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

4770. McGraw, M. B. Discussion: in 
infants; proximo-distal course of growth. Psychol. 
Rev., 1933, 40, 301-303. —It is argued that Irwin is 
inconsistent in his assertion that behavioral growth 
follows the same course as the development of the 
nervous system and in his contention that the devel- 
opment of grasping is proximo-distal, since, in the 
extremities, both nerve and muscle differentiation 
first appear in the distal end.— A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

4771. Merry, F. K. Ju satay se A adjust- 
ments of blind kindergarten wy at play 
activities. Teach. Forum (Bled), 198 1933, 5, 8 he 
personality of several kindergarten blind children was 
studied by means of a questionnaire which called for 
explicit information upon their enjoyment and inde- 
pendence of play, characteristics and types of play, 
and their relationships to each other while playing. 
They exhibited normal leadership qualities and 
amount of jealousy, but their play was more monot- 
onous and less constructive than that of the average 
seeing child, and they disliked to give in to others.— 
S. D. Robbins (Boston). 


4772. Moore, M. U. The treatment of maternal 
attitudes in problems of gone. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1933, 3, 113-127.—For the child guidance 
clinic, the child i is the chief responsibility, but other 
members of the family, as part of the child's environ- 
ment, must be considered. Case material is discussed. 
— H. Peak (Yale). 


4773. Muresanu, C. Psihologia adolescentului 
bazata pe experientele compozitiunilor si producti- 
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unilor libere. (The psychology of the adolescent 
based on experiences in free compositions and social 
activities.) Rev. de Psthol., 1931, 1, 17-28.—Just as 
children express themselves through games, so the 
adolescent expresses much of himself in free com- 
position and in school-inspired social activities. The 
rush of knowledge and sensations he experiences 
inspire him with a desire to express himself. In this 
critical period it is the duty of the teacher to under- 
stand, participate and encourage wisely the adoles- 
cent’s self-expression.—G. O. Sewer (Grinnell). 


4774. Pearson, G. H. J. The psychosexual devel- 
opment of the child. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 4. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4775. Pruette, L. The parent and the happy child. 
New York: Holt, 1932. Pp. 290. $2.00.—The book 
is divided into three parts: the psychology of family 
life, the psychology of child development, and the 
parental inventory. The parent’s task is to create 
“happy children who are developing into adult life 
which will be marked by mental health and usefulness 
to the community.”’ There is a continual struggle 
between parents and children for security and power. 
It is the duty of the parent to supply the appearance 
of stability which the child needs for security and 
to try to strike the right balance between authority 
and individualization. By the time adolescence is 
reached the parent's creative job is done; he must 
assume the role of trusted older friend. Because the 
parent must be passive during adolescence, it is a 
more difficult period for him than for the child. When 
the traditional adolescent difficulties arise, they have 
their roots in sexual conflicts caused by unwholesome 
education in childhood. The last few pages in the 
book consist of a rating scale for mothers, a parental 
inventory consisting of 100 questions, and a study 
course for parents consisting of 10 lessons.—M. G. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4776. Restorff, H. v. Beobachtungen tiber Nach- 
ahmungs- und Darstellungsfihigkeit jiingerer Kinder. 
(Observations upon the aptitude for imitation and 
expression in young children.) Zsch. f. Kindgrforsch., 
1931, 38, 411-451.—Children from 5 to 8 years were 
asked first to describe, and then to imitate, what they 
saw in a picture representing a little scene in which a 
child was the principal actor. Three principal types 
of imitation were observed: the first resulted from 
a rapid glance at the picture, and generally concerned 
only a part of the content, usually an attitude of the 
arm or hand, and rarely of the trunk or leg; the second 
consisted of a constructive imitation, in which the 
child made a methodical analysis of the details, look- 
ing at the model for comparison, often misunderstand- 
ing the character of the whole picture; and the third 
type seemed to proceed from an intuition of the 
significance of the picture as a whole, and the child 
acted out the scene as he understood it. The expres- 
sion of the face seemed to enter only into this last 
type. The author was unable to find a direct or 
general relationship between the value of the imita- 
tion and the intelligence of the subject.—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, Mass. 
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4777. Reusser, J. L. Personal attitudes of delin- 
quent boys. J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 19-34.—The 
author gave the Personal Attitude Test for Younger 
Boys to 423 delinquent boys in grades 5-12 at the 
Iowa Training School for Boys at Eldora, to 60 boys 
on probation, and to 419 boys in grades 7-12 chosen 
from the public schools in 6 towns ron in popula- 
tion from 650 to 60,000. The major ings of the 
study are as follows: The training school group, as 
contrasted with the public school group, tended to be 
more critical of the average boy, to feel themselves 
more different from the average boy, to be more 
peculiar in their attitudes and interests, to be less 
able to estimate the feelings of others, and to feel 
themselves more superior—i.e., nearer the ideal. The 
scores of the delinquents from the rural and small 
urban districts deviated slightly more from the scores 
of the public school boys than did the scores of the 
delinquents from the large cities. Age, intelligence, 
grade classification, and socio-economic status seemed 
unrelated to the attitudes measured. The personal 
attitudes of the training school boys were apparently 
unchanged by residence in the institution. —H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 


4778. Rostislav, J. 

chological researches on 

Sammelschr. Physiog. Kom., 1932, No. 4 & 5, 39-81.— 
This material was collected in a public school in Lem- 
berg. It is a middle-European group, the largest 
component being the Lappoid type, with the Nordic 
next. The Dinaric, although numerous in the coun- 
try, does not appear strongly in this sample because 
of a disinclination to migrate to the city. These and 
other selective factors dispose the population to be 
brunet. Memory, imagination, combination, and 
other mental tests show that there are no differences 
in quality between these types, and that these racial 
groups are entirely equal in these mental character- 
istics.—C. R. Garvey (Yale). 


4779. Sendo, F. agar ent Soe heeabenee W. 
e Un en. ° : 
eber das kausale Denken bei Hilfs- 
schiilern. (Physical causality in the thinking of 
abnormal children.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1933, 
87, 447-531.—The children were told stories which it 
was left for them to finish by drawing a series of 
illustrations (this method was chosen because of the 
difficulties of verbal formulation). The stories were 
such that the continuation required the statement of 
a mechanical effect of a previous set-up (such as the 
fall of an apple thief who sat on the branch he was 
chopping off, etc.). In comparing the pupils of special 
classes with a control group of children it was 
found that the abnormal children mentioned much 
more rarely the mechanical implications than the 
emotionally colored co uences of the represented 
situation, such as flight punishment of the wrong- 
doer. While normal children often interpreted the 
story from various points of view, the abnormal! chil- 
dren saw only one possible interpretation and retained 
it in a rigid way.—E. Hanfmann (Worcester State 
Hospital). 
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4780. Sanderrindtorff, E. Zur des 
Dichtkindes. (On the psychol f the child poet.) 
Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1931, 32, 98-109.—Observations 


upon a child who, from the age of two, showed a 
special richness of imaginative life, creating i 
companions whose feats and actions were re 

with much detail. From the age of three and a half 
on, the child showed remarkable facility in rhyme, 
musical expression, and spontaneous poetry.—J. C. 
Spence (Worcester, Mass.). 


4781. Sato, K. Like and dislike of children and 
youth for their ts’ tions. Trans. Instit. 
Child Stud. (Hiroshima, Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4782. Schachter, M. Considérations sur l’activité 
cérébral du nourisson. (Observations on the cerebral 
activity of nurslings.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 
1932, 32, 405-416.—A report on the reactions of the 
new-born, based largely on the investigations of 
Peiper (Berlin). The author describes the reactions 
of the visual and auditory apparatus; of touch, taste 
and smell; and of motility and reflexes. We cannot 
properly speak of cerebral activity during the pre- 
natal period, as anencephali give the same motor 
responses. The first sign of psychic activity in the 
new-born is recognition, which has been found at 
the age of two months.— H. Syz (New York). 


4783. Schilder, P. c problems in child 
oe Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, No. 3.—R. R. 
illoughby (Clark). 


4784. Schmeing, K. Das “‘einzige Kind’’ und der 
Pubeszent. (The only child and pubescent.) Zsch. 
f. pad. Psychol., 1931, 32, 449-454.—The type of the 
only child as he has been described by various authors 
is compared to the type of the adolescent who, at the 
time of puberty, presents sometimes the same symp- 
toms of pride, egocentricity, and lack of sociability. 
In both cases the author feels the cause to be moral 
isolation.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.). 


4785. Sheldon, D. R. Children’s interests. Elem. 
School J., 1932, 33, 205-215.—Vocational choices 
reported by 1,087 boys and girls in grades 4 to 8 are 
set forth, as well as the reports of the children upon 
four other “‘interests.""—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


4786. Smith, M. A method of ——s the inter- 
action of children. J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 78-88.— 
The writer describes the use of the Reckless method of 
recording and analyzing data collected to reveal 
patterns in the social behavior of young children. The 
behavior observed in 20 five-minute periods of free 
play is described in code and later ified under 
rubrics such as the following: general inactivity, 
activity with materials, looking at self, ignoring others, 
looking at others, assertive social vior, uies- 


cent social behavior, giving to others, non-emotional 
gestures, emotional expressions, assertive speech, and 
quiescent speech. The data for a single case—that 
of an orphan in an institution—are given and inter- 
preted in terms of the averages obtained from a study 
of the other children at the same orphanage.— H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 
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4787. Smith, M. the tude of the 
behavior sample for the study of behavior traits in 
children. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 480-485.—Two 
boys between six and seven years of age were observed 
for a total of 500 minutes in periods of approximately 
five minutes’ duration. The observations were made 
in the playroom and on the playground of a child 
placing institution during regular play periods. The 
material on each child was analyzed and classified 
into 42 categories in such a manner as to have mu- 
tually exclusive groupings of 50 minutes each for 
intercorrelations. The instances of occurrence of 
certain types of behavior, such as facial movements, 
contact with others, walking, etc., were counted. 
Examination of data indicates that large samples of 
observed behavior show a higher reliability than 
small samples. However, even in 50-minute group- 
ings, when conditions of observation are carefully 
controlled and short periodic observations are made, 
the mean reliability is well above .80, while 100- 
minute groupings are slightly below .90 and 150-min- 
ute groupings are about .92.—-E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4788. S es, E.F. Some t ues in securing 
repport with 1 children. mer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1933, 3, 181-190.—Certain techniques for 
securing rapport with pre-school children are described 
under the headings of (1) the challenge method, 
(2) projection method, (3) disguise method, (4) choice 
method.— H. Peak (Yale). 


4789. Szondi, L. Konstitutionsanalyse psychisch 
abnormer Kinder. (Constitutional analysis of men- 
tally abnormal children.) Halle: Marhold. RM. 
4.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4790. Timme, A. R. The role of physical condition 
in behavior problems. Ment. Hygiene, 1931, 15, 
No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4791. Tumlirz,O. Jugendpsychologie der Gegen- 
wart. (Youth psychology of the present day.) Berlin: 
Junker und D‘innhaupt, 1933. Pp. 97.—The author 
surveys the history, scope, prevailing viewpoints, and 
special problems of the psychology of adolescence. 
More than 150 recent books, a large majority of 
which are German, in or related to this field, are briefly 
reviewed and discussed. Of especial interest is his 
comparison of the theories of psychological develop- 
ment and definitions of growth stages.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

4792. Uchida, Y., & Kinugasa, S. The number 
forms of children. Trans. Instit. Child Stud. ( Hi- 
roshima, Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4793. U » R. Ocular dominance in 
Fe . Psychol., 1932, 18, 758-766.— 
modification of the Miles A-B-C vision test was used 
in 396 tests of children two to six years of age. The 
test proved to be reliable for children from three to 
six, but did not reliably test the two-year-old children 
to whom it was given. Whether the test was unsatis- 
factory in their case or dominance had not been 
established could not be determined. 60% of the 
children were right-eyed; 20 to 30% were left-eyed. 
Results indicated that impartial-eyedness is more 
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common in young children than in older. There 
were no apparent sex differences. It seems justifiable 
on the basis of this test to conclude that for many 
children ocular dominance is not established before 
the age of three. Consistency in ocular dominance 
over a period of years was apparent in approximately 
75% of the children of whom such testing was possible. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4794. Ushizima, Y. On the development of chil- 
dren’s drawing. Trans. Instit. Child Stud. ( Hiro- 
shima, Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4795. Wallon, H. L’étude du caractére chez 
enfant. (The study of character in the child.) Rev. 
de l'enseignement secondaire des jeunes filles, 1931, 4, 
211-214; 225-229; 246-249.—Character is located 
both on the organic plane and upon the social plane, 
and cannot be defined as exclusively a function of 
either. ‘‘Essentially individual, it exists only in the 
reactions of the individual to his surroundings.”’ Can 
its study be made exact by tests? Actually, “the 
test risks being too limited if the immediate object of 
research is the description of what is particular, per- 
sonal, and intimate.’’ The two points of view which 
offer themselves are the genetic and the behavioristic. 
In reality, the reactions of individuals to given situa- 
tions furnish material for the determination of char- 
acter as based upon an analysis of behavior.—J. C. 
Spence (Worcester, Mass.). 


4796. Weickert, I. Die Lese-Interessen der werk- 
tatigen Madchen zwischen 14 und 18 Jahren. (The 
reading interests of working girls between 14 and 18 
years.) Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1933. Pp. 50. RM. 1.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4797. Winkler-Hermaden, V. Psychologie des 
Jugendfiihrers. (Psychology of the leader of the 
young.) Quellen u. Stud. s. Jugendk., 1927, Heft 6. 
Pp. iv + 125.—As a result of much experience in 
work with children and on the basis of a questionnaire 
sent to leaders, the author distinguishes three types 
of leader: the ‘‘master,”’ whose aim is self-expression, 
who leads for the sake of advancing some interest that 
for the time being is the total of all his aspirations; 
the “‘educator,"’ who leads for the sake of helping 
others and regards the group as a training ground for 
social tendencies; and the “apostle,” who leads for 
the sake of an idea or the spreading of some faith. 
Paul Pigors, in an endeavor to verify the above results 
in America, sent a similar questionnaire to leaders in 
settlement houses, Scout groups, etc. Most re- 
spondents were of a mixed type, although unique 
profiles for ‘master’ and “educator’’ were found. 
The type of leader approached is thought to be 
responsible for the failure to verify the “‘apostle’’ 
type.—E. Fehrer (Bryn Mawr). 


[See also abstracts 4371, 4443, 4488, 4514, 4622, 
4643, 4664, 4711, 4839, 4851, 4911.) 
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4798. Alexander, T. Preliminary plan for a demon- 
stration teachers college, fall 1932. New York: 
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Teachers College, 1931. Pp. 8.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4799. Anderson, V. V., & Kennedy, W. M. Psy- 


chiatry in college; a discussion of a model el 
sea Ment. Hygiene, 1932, 16, No. 3.—R. R. 
ghby (Clark). 


4800. [Anon.] Recent thesesin education. U.S. 
Of. Educ. Pamph., 1931, No. 26. Pp. 41.—‘‘An 
annotated list of 242 theses deposited with the Office 
of Education and available for loan.”"—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 


4801. Bear, R. M. The conditioning role of expe- 
rience in student judgment of optimum size of coll 
classes. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 685-690.—The 
author, in summarizing the results obtained when an 
investigation of this problem was made at Dartmouth, 
concludes that ‘‘experience is manifestly one element 
in determining whether a class of a given size is satis- 
factory to students’’ and that ‘‘they could be habit- 
uated to larger lecture classes without doing violence 
to fundamental learning attitudes (although the 
transition stage might prove irritating) if a higher 
student-instructor ratio should be necessitated by 
financial considerations.” —E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4802. Behrend, F. Arbeitsschule und Arbeitsunter- 
richt. Das Interesse der Schiiler. (The work school 
and work instruction. The student's interest.) 
Handb. d. Arbeitsunterricht, 1931, No. 1.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4803. Betts,G.H. General information possessed 

duate students in education. School & Soc., 
1933, 37, 821-824.—A group of 129 graduate students 
in the Department of Education at Northwestern 
University were given an information test of 100 
questions, dealing chiefly with matters and per- 
sonages of current interest. The mean per cent of 
correct answers was 69. The lowest scores were made 
on the section concerned with non-fiction literature, 
the highest on the section concerned with economic 
facts and conditions. In general, men rated higher 
than women, the women outstripping the men, how- 
ever, on questions relating to hilosoph , religion, 
ethics, fiction, music, art, and the drama. The author 
believes students are not allowed to live sufficientl 
in the present, our university curricula being anti- 
quated.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4804. Betts, G. L., Frazier, B. W., & Gamble, G. C. 
National survey of the education of teachers. Vol. I. 
Selected bibliography on the education of teachers. 
U. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1933, No. 10. Pp. 118.—A 
selected, annotated list of 1297 references on teacher 
training. Subject and author index.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 

4805. Bowman, H.L. A technique for 
the rela between reported preference 
= se . Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 288-297.— 

en the report of students as to their preference for 
certain types of problems in arithmetic was compared 
with the standing of students in terms of successful 
solution of these various types of problems, it was 
found that a correlation of .56 existed between the 
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two factors. It seems, then, that reported preference 
can be measured with a fair degree of accuracy and a 
certain amount of prediction of success from ex- 
pressed preference is possible, although the size of 
the correlation is not such as to promise great accuracy 
of prediction.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4806. Busemann, A., & Bahr, G. Arbeitslosigkeit 
und Schulleistungen. (Unemployment and school 
work.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1931, 32, 417-421.—In 
examining the school marks of 656 children, 77 of 
whose fathers were unemployed, the authors showed 
the effect of unemployment upon school marks. The 
average mark was 2.8 (on a scale of five degrees, 
1 being the highest). The average mark of the chil- 
dren whose fathers were unemployed was 3.15. A 
careful examination by age confirmed this result. 
In comparing the marks of the children before and 
after the unemployment of their fathers, it was 
found that the children were not previously inferior 
to the average, but became so after the unemploy- 
ment. This is a striking proof of the influence of 
social conditions upon the scholastic ability of chil- 
dren.—J. C. Spence (Worcester, Mass.). 

4807. Cederstrom, J. A. R ters at the college 
level. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 411-417.—The 
measuring instruments used in this study were 
Achievement Scales in College Zoology, Scale A and 
Scale B. They were given in the introductory course 
in zoology at the University of Minnesota, where 
there were a sufficient number of repeaters to warrant 
a comparison of their gains with those made by stu- 
dents taking the course for the first time. In general, 
the mean scores of the repeaters in the initial meas- 
urements are higher than the mean scores of the other 
students. The repeaters do not maintain this lead 
during the progress of the course. There is little 
difference between the mean scores of repeaters and 
of regular students at the end of the course. These 
findings indicate that the repeaters entail an added 
expense upon the institution with results not commen- 
surate with the expenditure.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4808. Charles, J. W. Competition for marks. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 315-321.—A survey of the 
marks of 100 spring-term classes of the Iowa State 
Teachers College was made with a view to ascertain- 
ing the degree to which marks were distributed on the 
basis of the classes to which the students belonged. 
All classes selected contained at least 14 students of 
at least two collegiate years. It was found that 
students of a lower class in competition with students 
of a higher class receive either more or less than their 
share of inferior marks in an overwhelming majority 
of the cases.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4809. Chen, K.C. Variations of the same students 

a series of tests and records. 

Ky. Person. Bull., 1933, No. 8.—A report of research 
on the question “‘How much can the same student be 
expected to vary in ability from one activity to 
another?” Various measures of scholastic ability and 
scholarship records of 120 freshmen at the University 
of Kentucky, selected at random, were used. Three 
statistical methods were used for studying the indi- 
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vidual’s variation from one measure to another. Re- 
sults indicate that the ability of a student in any one 
test grade or standing tends to indicate a similar, 
though weaker, tendency for his other abilities. How- 
ever, it is emphasized that a student shows very 
decided differences from one activity to another in 
the college sphere.—P. Seckler (Clark). 

4810. Collier, J.W. The predictive value of intelli- 
gence tests for secondary education. Brit. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 3, 65-70.—Tests of arithmetic, English 
and intelligence given in 1926 as admission examina- 
tions for secondary schools are compared with sec- 
ondary school progress assessments. Partial correla- 
tion coefficients show the intelligence test scores to 
have been most effective, arithmetic least, but a 
combination of all three better than any one in giving 
predictive ratings, especially if for the combination 
they are differentially weighted.— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

4811. Cooke, D. H. Two experiments in learning 
educational statistics. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 674- 
678.—An attempt to evaluate learning methods for 
the study of educational statistics, comparing a course 
in working problems, one in reading statistical litera- 
ture, and one in a combination of both. Achievement 
tests were given. The author suggests that the results 
indicate that an equal distribution of the student's 
time between working problems and reading statis- 
tical literature is slightly preferable to a larger propor- 
tion of his time given to either reading or working 
problems.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4812. Cottrell, D. P. The measurement of con- 
flicting viewpoints in higher education. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1933, 34, 635-654.—An inquiry into the basic 
patterns of current thought in the field of higher edu- 
cation by means of (1) a graphic rating scale on three 
basic philosophies regarding the worth of higher 
education—experience-centered, classic-centered, and 
professional-centered—and (2) a test of 162 multiple- 
choice items and 18 ranking items concerning 7 areas 
of professional issues: service of university to society, 
financial support of university, suitable university 
students, curriculum revision, vocational counseling, 
measurement, and special problems in the education 
of women. 77 students of professional courses in 
education answered the test. The analysis of the 
results revealed that each of the viewpoints had an 
independent existence, with the most pronounced 
approval for the experience-centered.—J. M. Stal- 
naker (Chicago). 

4813. Davis, M. D., & Hansen, R. Nursery 
schools; their dev ent and current practices in 
the United States. U.S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1932, No. 
9. Pp.92.—A summary of organization, control, cost, 
work and aims of 203 nursery schools now operating 
in the United States.—C. M. Lou#tit (Indiana). 


4814. Dockeray, F. C. we for beginners. 
Service Stud. Higher Educ., Ralph W. Tyler, editor. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of uc. Res. Monog., 
No. 15, 1932, 141-150.—The author discusses special 
problems of a first course in psychology, and lists and 
describes such special teaching methods in psychology 
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as demonstrations, motion-picture films, laboratory 
sections, and sectioning on the basis of ability and 
interest. Results of these special teaching methods 
are given.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 


4815. Dupree, H. Encouraging the superior fresh- 
men students in the college of arts and sciences. 
Service Stud. Higher Educ., Ralph W. Tyler, editor. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educ. Res. Monog., No. 
15, 1932, 221-230.—The following means were used 
to stimulate promising students to greater endeavor: 
an encouraging letter during the first quarter, advising 
that the addressee was considered a student of prom- 
ise; an interview with the junior dean oe the 
second quarter, together with a reading list; a letter 
of commendation to all parents of students who had 
done superior work during the first quarter; an honor 
roll was made up at the end of the second quarter and 
sent to all instructors; and finally a scholarship dinner 
was given to all who had maintained a uniformly high 
average. At the end of the year, a last suggested list 
for summer reading was distributed among the experi- 
mental group. Unusually high grade-point averages 
for the stimulated group indicate that the program 
bore fruit.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 


4816. Easley, H. On the limits of predicting scho- 
lastic success. J. Exper. Educ., 1933, 1, 272-276.— 
The author suggests that the low correlations usually 
found between intelligence test scores and scholastic 
achievement may be due to the following factors: 
(1) Intelligence and scholastic ability may not be 
more closely related than the correlations indicate. 
(2) The reliabilities of the measures used may be low. 
(3) The validity of one or both of the measures used 
may be low. The problem of the present study was 
to evaluate some of these factors and to determine the 
limits of predicting school marks such as are now 
used. The records of 312 men entering the freshman 
class of Duke University in the fall of 1930 form the 
basis of the study. The results obtained seem to 
justify the conclusion that the low correlations be- 
tween intelligence test scores and school marks is due 
very largely in the case of semester averages, and 
almost entirely in the case of 2-year averages, to a 


fundamental lack of relationship rather than to the . 


unreliability of the school marks.—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 


4817. Educational Press Association of America. 
Ninth yearbook. Washington, D. C.: Committee on 
Standards, Educational Press Association of America, 
1933. Pp. 31.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4818. Eurich, A. C. Coll failures. School & 
Soc., 1933, 37, 692-696.—Defining a college failure 
at the University of Minnesota as failure in 3 or more 
courses or the same course one or more times, the 
author notes that in the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Arts the chances are less than 4in 100 that 
a failing student will reach the junior or senior year. 
Owing, in part at least, to a large influx of transfer 
students, the trend within the College of Education is 
not so definite as in the Arts College. The failing 
students tend to rank lower, on the average, on the 
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college ability test, high school rank, and college 
aptitude —- as well as to earn erally low honor- 
point ratios. The arts students fail m ost frequently in 
physics (mechanics) and beginning French, the 
education students in eters and educational psy- 
chology.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4819. Feingold, G. A. Midyear and 
school efficiency. School & Soc., 1933, 37, 662-664.— 
By studying the percentage of students in the Bulke- 
ley High School on the honor list for each month, the 
author attempts to gauge the effect of mid-year 
promotions upon teacher-pupil adjustment. The 
percentage of students on the honor list increases 
steadily throughout a semester but drops suddenly 
at the beginning of a new one. This fact is taken to 
indicate that the semi-annual promotion plan reacts 
to the injury of the pupil.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4820. Fenton, N. University classes at state in- 
stitutions. J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 105-110.—The 
writer discusses considerations which need to be kept 
in mind when students are taken to a demonstration 
clinic, as ata hospital for the insane. The young stu- 
dent needs to be given an objective point of view, to 
be well taseriecuel ta regard to what he may expect 
to see, and to be familiar with the etiology of the 
cases as well as with standard therapeutic procedures; 
remedial techniques should be emphasized in the dem- 
onstration; few cases should be presented; the case 
histories should not be read before the patient; and the 
visiting of the physical plant of the institution should 
be done in small groups.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4821. Freeman, F. S. On the use of 
cal tests. School & Soc., 1933, 37, 653-654. 
—The author decries the publication in certain texts 
of complete opue of standard intelligence tests; the 
tendency to judge a teacher's efficiency largely in 
terms of the performance of her students on stand- 
ardized tests; and the consequent practice of various 
principals and teachers of coaching their students in 
the tests in which the latter are to be examined.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4822. Gausewitz, W. elementary Ger- 
man to the needs of the t. Service Stud. 
Higher Educ., Ralph W. Tyler, editor. Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Educ. Res. Monog., No. 15, 1932, 
135-140.—Using an English grammar test as a basis 
of epeation. the upper 15% of those selecting be- 
gin ning German were invited eee special section. 

ue to much saving of time usually given to the study 
of grammar, these students m fe more rapidly 
through the regular assignments than the remainin 
sections, and at the end of their second quarter had 
done as much reading as normal students do in three 
quarters of study. The oe of these sections were 
consistently high.—_M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

4823. grr me F. L. Selected references on 
preschool and parental education. Elem. School J., 
1933, 33, 541-548.—An annotated bibliograph Row of 
some of the most significant ae ae from 
1, 1932, to December 1, 1932.—P. A. Witty (Nowe 
western). 
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4824. Hart, 
New York: Holt, 1931. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4825. H J. D., & McKee, P. The relative 
influence upon ucational age of location and 
mental age. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 184-200.— 
The purpose of this investigation was to determine 
the relative importance of intelligence and length of 
school training as factors influencing educaticnal 
achievement. Intelligence was defined as the capacity 
measured by the Otis Group Intelligence Scale. Edu- 
cational achievement was defined as the abilities 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test. Length 
of training was represented by grade location in 
school. The method of investigation made possible 
a comparison between the educational ages of children 
in the same grade who differ two years in mental age 
with the educational ages of children of the same 
mental age who differ two years in grade location. 
The results of the investigation show that educational 
achievement is determined more by intelli nce than 
by length of school training. This is evidenced not 
only in terms of total educational age but also in 
terms of each subject measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, except spelling.—EZ. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


4826. Hermann-Ciner, A., & E. Az uj 
rendszerii tanités eredményei. Osszehasonlit6 lélek- 
tani vizsgflatok. (Results of teaching with the new 
system. Comparative per toa ie researches.) A 
jévs utjain, 1932, 8. 103.—It was determined 
from school progress, and on by a series of tests, how 
the general development of the child is influenced in 
schools using, on the one hand, modern, and on the 
other hand, traditional methods, as environment over 
a fixed period of life. It was further ascertained how 
individual mental capacities and skills develop under 
the influence of the school. The more unfavorably the 
home environment affects the child, the more favor- 
able the influence in behalf of both types of schools. 
Children with a tendency toward introversion are 
more favorably influenced by the modern, while those 
with a tendency toward extroversion are more favor- 
ably influenced by the normal (traditional) school. 
The effect on mental capacity is shown in the modern 
school especially in those fields in which deepening in 
Aufgabe, logical thought processes, independence of 

criticism, clear consideration, manifold observation of 
phenomena, free play of fantasy, as well as manual 
skill and tempo of work, are of importance. The 
scholars of the traditional school show themselves to 
better advantage in verbal tasks, in the customary, 
routine application of learned material, in unwearying, 
attentive work, and in orderly, punctual settlement of 
their problems. The modern school favors juvenile 
individuality and spurns multiplicity of interests; the 
normal school geen rather ngs ay and con- 
sciousness of responsibility. Both kinds of schools 
exert influence particularly upon their best students, 
taking this as their pedagogical ideal. Especiall ber 
the modern school in those departments upon w 
these schools place less weight, for instance, orderli- 


j. K. Creative moments in education. 
Pp. xvi + 476. $3.00.— 
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ness, memory, duration of attention, do the more 
capable students frequently give poorer results than 
the less capable, while in the normal schools the results 
of tests run parallel with intelligence ranking. We 
have here school material as intellectually and socially 
homogeneous as possible, i.e., 86 children from two 
modern private schools and 136 children selected from 
the best common schools. The observation and in- 
vestigation upon these children lasted four whole 
school years.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

4827. Hoke, R. L. Attacking the cheating men- 
ace. Ky. Person. Bull., 1933, No. 8.—This report 
covers an investigation carried out for the purpose 
of discovering the amount of cheating in certain 
college classes when using an objective test in the form 
of 15 questions, each question requiring the checking 
of one correct answer among four possible answers. 
The research evaluates four different devices for re- 
ducing the amount of cheating on this type of quiz. 
By the criterion used the amount of cheating was 
found to be markedly reduced in different degrees 
according to the method used.—P. Seckler (Clark). 


4828. Hoy, J. D. An enquiry as to interests and 
motives for study among adult evening students. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 13-26.—A question- 
naire given to 372 students in seven adult evening 
institutes revealed that such schools are attended 
mainly by ex-elementary-scho-i pupils who previ- 
ously liked their day-school work. English subjects 

proved most popular. Monotony of employment was 
felt by many, but study was not undertaken to lead to 
change in form of employment but to serve as a 
relaxation from it or to improve themselves in their 
present jobs. Need was noted for facilities better 
adapted both to improve school work and to provide 
more social life. ee M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


4829. Irvine, J. F. Effect of transmu grades 
into deviation units. Ky. Person. Bull., 1933, No. 
8.—The method of transmuting the grades given 
by various instructors into units of the standard 
deviation from the central tendency of the distribu- 
tion of all the instructors’ grades was used with the 
marks of 61 freshmen. Comparisons were made with 
the changes in scholarship rank, and the correlation 
between intelligence-test scores and the grades of the 
different instructors. The most notable result of the 
investigation was that the labor involved in this trans- 
mutation to more 5 geotangps scores did not seem 
justified for the usual uses made of such grades.— 
P. Seckler (Clark). 

4830. Keller, H. WNeuerscheinungen der Pida- 
gogik. (Recent publications in -) Zsch. f. 

—_ Psychol., 1933, 44, 80-122.—A critical review 

publications concerned with the theory of educa- 
ry teachers’ training, school management, psy- 
chology of school subjects, the teacher, the class, 
adolescence, juvenile delinquency, and adult educa- 
tion.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

4831. Kennedy, M., & Browne, F.A. The Phipps 
unit and the deaf-blind. Part I: H through 
bone conduction. Teach. Forum (Blind), 1933, 5, 
92-95.—With impaired hearing ‘‘the energy necessary 
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for air conduction hearing increases rapidly with in- 
crease in hearing loss, but the energy required for 
satisfactory bone conduction hearing may remain the 
same or increase only slightly.” Distortion of sound 
from a defective middle ear and the nervous and 
physical fatigue which result from the great loudness 
required for air conduction hearing are eliminated by 
bone conduction hearing, which path becomes the 
more practical, pleasing, and efficient way of hearing 
vibration and rhythm, of perceiving musical tones and 
singing and speaking voices, and of differentiating and 
interpreting these sounds.—S. D. Robbins (Boston). 


4832. Kimura, T. An experimental study of the 
teaching method of Trans. Instit. Child 
Stud. ( Hiroshima, Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4833. Kubo, Y. A tentative study of special ability 
tests for vocational guidance. Trans. Instit. Child 
Stud.( Hiroshima, Japan), 1932, 14.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


4834. McLa in, K. L. Selected references on 
kindergarten-primary education. Elem. School J., 
1933, 33, 621-627.—Ejight experimental reports are 
annotated in this bibliography of studies published 
between April 1 and December 1, 1932.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 


4835. Leopold, K. B. The effect of creative work 
on aesthetic appreciation : an experiment in the teach- 
—< poetry. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 42-64. 
—Reports results of a course of training in verse 
making and tests of the effects of this work upon 
appreciation with 56 women students in a training 
school for teachers. A negligible average improve- 
ment in ability to judge poetry made during the course 
of training seemed to suggest that this specific ability 
is, like g, a constant factor unaffected by education. 
But 37 individuals were found to have shown sig- 
nificant improvement. Conclusion is drawn that 
capacity for taste improvement is not universal but 
is associated with ability in verse making. Appendices 
give samples of tests for appreciation of poetry and 
a of test scores.— K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ord). 


4836. Longstaff, H. P. Analysis of some factors 


conditioning learning in general psychology. J. A ‘eph. 
Psychol., 1932, 16, .—A discussion and outline 
is presented of the aims and content in the general 
course in psychology as given at the University of 
Minnesota. The results of a questionnaire study on 
student attitudes toward introductory courses in 
psychology are considered in detail. An essential 
need of the students in the various curricular groups 
is met by this course. A significantly high percentage 
of students consider psychology as difficult as or more 
difficult than other courses. When the lecture-quiz 
and aill-lecture methods of teaching introductory 
psychology are experimentally studied, there appears 
to be no reliable difference between them.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

4837. Lo , H. P. Analysis of some factors 
conditioning in general psychology. Part II. 
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J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 131-166.—When students 
are taught by the all-lecture method and the lecture- 
quiz method there is in introductory psychology no 
significant difference in achievement, as measured by 
examinations described in this study. Correlations 
computed between grades earned and standing on 
college ability tests demonstrate no relative superi- 
ority for either method over the other. Student 
opinions are slightly more favorable toward the all- 
lecture method. Students also prefer methods of 
teaching involving large lecture sections to the tradi- 
tional small sections taught by the lecture-discussion 
method. Students of superior native ability tend to 
learn slightly less introductory psychology when 
taught in small sections composed of students of high 
ability than when taught as members of a large group 
made up of a wide range of ability. About three- 
fourths of the superior students prefer their class- 
mates to have varying degrees of ability.—Z. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


4838. Maller, J. B. Economic and social correla- 
tives of school in New York City. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1933, 34, 655-670.—270 neighborhood areas 
of an average population of 26,000 were examined 
for rate of school progress. The t variability 
found is shown to be related to various social, eco- 
nomic, biological and ethnic factors characteristic of 
the neighborhood.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


4839. Merry, F. KE. An ent in teaching 
blind children to simple embossed pictures. 
Teach. Forum (Blind), 1933, 5, 73-76.—A detailed 
description of ‘‘an experiment designed to determine 
how much the systematic teaching of perspective and 
the principles of graphic representation may improve 
the ability of blind pupils to nize tactually em- 
bossed designs and pictures.” If the needs of the 
child demand instruction upon the identification of 
simple figures in two dimensions, time for such work 
seems justified, but it seems unwise to encourage any 
extensive teaching of pictures representing objects 
in three dimensions.—S. D. Robbins (Boston). 

4840. Meyer, B. B. M. Remedial instruction for 
students ha difficulty in . Service Stud. 
Higher Educ., Ralph W. Tyler, editor. Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Educ. Res. Monog., No. 15, 93-108. 
—The author personally administered remedial work 
to 42 students in elementary zoology. These were 
paired with 42 students not receiving such training 
on the basis of intelligence percentiles and grades in 
elementary zoology. The remedially trained students 
made a mean achievement 7.02 points higher than the 
untrained. ‘“‘The P.E. of this difference is only .81, 
so that the difference cannot be attributable solely to 
errors in sampling. The difference is the equivalent 
of approximately .8 of the difference between a mark 
of ref and one of B.”” The author lists eight major 
varieties of student difficulties, ranging from failure 
to understand factual information to failure to be- 
come adjusted to the course in The causes 
of these difficulties are educational, environmental, 
mental, emotional, and physical. Among the educa- 
tional causes are such items as student inability to 
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take notes, use indexes, and use libraries; poor pre- 
vious training; and poor attitude toward examina- 
tions. Among the environmental causes are working 
for self-support, extra-curricular activities, inability 
to become adjusted to college, parental conflicts, 
excessive parental attention. Emotional causes are 
all those worries to which students are liable. Appro- 
priate remedial training is described.—_M. E. Wagner 
(Buffalo). 

4841. Miller, D. B. The Gothic scale for 
grading slanting freehand ———e J. Educ. Res., 
1933, 26, 679-688.—Statement of the method of con- 
struction and the classroom use of a scale for grading 
freehand lettering.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4842. Miller, D. F. Special treatment of 
students in zoology. Service Stud. Higher Educ., 
Ralph W. Tyler, editor. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
Educ. Res. Monog., No. 15, 1932, 72-78.—Students 
selected as outstanding in their first quarter’s work in 
elementary zoology were placed in two special fast 
sections for the remaining two quarters of work in 
the subject. There were 36 such students, about 7% 
of the total elementary zoology registration. They 
were given syllabi of the week's work at the beginning 
of each week, and were quizzed much less than is 
usual. These students covered the same work as the 
regular sections and about half as much again of the 
same level of material. In addition many did special 
projects covering as much as 29 extra hours of work of 
library and research nature. The instructors were 
very much impressed with the “spirit of studiousness, 
interest, faithfulness, and feeling of friendliness and 
of understanding between the members of the class 
and between the class and the instructor.”"—M. E. 
Wagner (Buffalo). 

4843. Mohr, A., & Lund, F.H. Beauty as related 
to in ce and educational achievement. J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1933, 4, 235-239.—Ratings of 25 students 
by 25 other students for beauty or physical attractive- 
ness were found to correlate only very slightly with 
scholarship and not at all with intelligence. Ratings 
of the opposite sex were slightly less variable than 
ratings of the same sex.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4844. Monroe, R. E. Adapting instruction to the 
ability of the student in the Romance languages. Ser- 
vice Stud. Higher Educ., Ralph W. Tyler, editor. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educ. Res. Monog., 
No. 15, 123-134.—A description of a system of placing 
incoming students in sections according to their 
achievement rather than according to the number of 
high school units which they may have and of allowing 
students to progress through the various courses as 
rapidly as they are able to do so.—M. E. Wagner 
(Buffalo). 

4845. Nemoitin, B. O. Relation between interest 
and achievement. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 
59-73.—"The degree of relationship between ability 
in high school courses ‘liked best,’ ‘liked second best,’ 
‘disliked most,’ ‘disliked next as much,’ and average 
ability for high school courses is expressed by the 
correlation coefficients 0.60 + .04, 0.49 + .04, 0.58 
+ .04, and 0.57 + .04,” with a group of 150 high 
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school seniors in a rane mR study.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

4846. Nilson, K. An age-grade study of physically 
disabled pupils in Minnesota public Elem. 
School J., 1932, 33, 122-130.—About 1500 disabled 
pupils in 1566 public school systems of Minnesota 
were studied. age-grade distribution ‘‘was fairly 
comparable to that of a [regular] school system 
having approximately the same number of pupils," 
and the age standards are in keeping with those re- 
ported by G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt.— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

4847. Pierce, P. R. Administrative ts of 
testing in a Elem. School J., 1932, 
33, 112-122.—A simple reading test on which to base 
promotion from IB is described; comparisons of word 
needs and difficulties are made by reference to stand- 
ardized lists. ‘‘The giving of tests by the principal 
greatly stimulated the teachers toward the attainment 
of definite, economical goals in reading instruction.’’— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

4848. Pressey, L. C., & Elam, M. K. The funda- 
mental vocabulary of elementary-school arithmetic. 
Elem. School J., 1932, 33, 46-51.—1000 different 
words, the total in four studies of technical vocabu- 
lary, were examined, and 274 frequently occurring 
words identified. Teachers rated these for importance, 
and finally 103 words of greatest social utility were 
selected. These are regarded as the essential ‘‘core 
. . « without which no child can progress in arith- 
metic.”—P. A. Witty (Northwestern), 


4849. Price, J. W., & Miller, J. A. An experiment 
in rs students in the second course in zoology. 
Service Stud. Higher Educ., Ralph W. Tyler, editor. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educ. Res. Monog., 
No. 15, 1932, 79-92.—A description of an investiga- 
tion of the values of sectioning in zoology, together 
with results indicating increased academic achieve- 
ment on the part of students of all levels of ability.— 
M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 


4850. Reeder, C. W. For academic suc- 
cess in the College of Commerce and Administration. 
Service Stud. Higher Educ., Ralph W. Tyler, editor. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educ. Res. Monog., 
No. 15, 206-220.—In an effort to answer the ques- 
tions which entering freshmen will fail and which 
succeed, which receive honors, and which become 
problem cases, the author studies and compares 
(1) high school rank, (2) the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination, (3) a combination of these two, (4) en- 
trance conditions, and (5) placement tests in mathe- 
matics, language, and history. The results show that 
all of these criteria are related to the college point- 
average. Correlation ratios are given between first- 
quarter point-hour ratios and high school classification 
by thirds, intelligence-test percentiles, high school 
rank percentiles, combined high-school rank and 
intelligence-test percentiles, and placement test 
scores. The r’s range from .47 to . The author 
concludes that “‘the forecasting of educational achieve- 
ment both in high school and in the university is 
extremely uncertain. The human equation enters 
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into the situation at every turn and virtually defies 
exact recording. . . . Statistical studies, as well as 
persona! observation, show that some individuals who 
are expected to make an honorable record in the 
university will fail in their studies and be dismissed 
for scholastic delinquency. Other students, whose 
chances of success appear to be slim, will come 
through with scholastic honors."—M. E. Wagner 
(Buffalo). 


4851. Richards, T. W. The relationship of psy- 
chological tests in the first grade to school progress: 
a follow-up study. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 31, 137-171. 
—An investigation of the subsequent school histories 
of 326 children tested in the first grade. Progress 
indices were calculated for those children (55% of 
the total group) for whom records were available 
covering at least twelve semesters in school. The 
average Progress Index was about 90. A positive 
relationship of low degree (r = .413 + .039), was 
found between Stanford-Binet IQ, determined in the 
first grade, and school progress. No such relationship 
was found between performance tests and school 
progress. 13 cases in the group studied were in 
special classes. Brief case studies of these individuals 
are presented. The examination given in the first 
grade did not indicate placement in special classes for 
those who were eventually so placed.—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 

4852. Richardson, M. W., Russell, J. T., Stalnaker, 
J. M., & Thurstone, L. L. Manual of examination 
methods. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Bookstore, 
1933. Pp. 177.—‘This [lithoprinted ] manual is one 
section of a text on the theory and construction of 
examinations. . . . [It consists of ] a brief discussion 
of fundamental concepts [concerning achievement 
examinations }, and a classification of test forms with 
numerous examples” from a variety of subjects at the 
college level.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


4853. Ruiz, C. A., Alba, P., & others. Dictamen 
de .a Comisién Técnica Consultiva de la Secretaria 
de Educaci6n PGblica acerca de la educaci6n sexual. 
(Findings of the Technical Advisory Committee of 
the Department of Public Education on sexual educa- 
tion.) Mexico: Publications of the Department of 
Public Education, 1933. Pp. 18.—This report intro- 
duces its findings by brief consideration of the follow- 
ing questions: why sexual education must be given; 
who should give it; when it should be given; how it is 
to be given. Sexual education must be given because 
children show a natural curiosity about the origin of 
life, birth, sex differences, and the specific functions 
of the genital organs; also, because it is necessary for 
a wholesome and well-balanced sexual development. 
There are certain dangers in sexual education, but it is 
worth running the risks in order to avoid greater evils. 
The Committee believes that the average Mexi¢an 
parent is not yet prepared to undertake this responsi- 
bility. Often the physician has not the time or 
pedagogical ability to do it. The school is, then, the 
best qualified institution to approach the problem, 
provided teachers receive specific training and the 
matters of curriculum and method receive adequate 


consideration. The Committee is in favor of graded 
sexual education in the pre-adolescent period, and 
regarding curriculum and method it suggests further 
study by a special committee of expert teachers, 
physicians and psychologists. Among the main 
findings of the Committee the following should be 
mentioned: (1) The Department of Public Education 
should be responsible of sexual education. (2) Sexual 
education must be given concretely Ln pers with the 
third grade of the elementary school and in one or 
several of the high-school grades. (3) The classifica- 
tion of pupils in the third grade of the elementary 
school should be revised, in order to organize homo- 
geneous groups according to sex, chronological, 
physical, and social age, capacities and interests. 
(4) Centers for abnormal children should be organized 
by the Department. (5) Teachers must be given 
careful and scientific training. (6) Series of lectures 
on sexual education must be organized for parents and 
adolescent boys and girls who do not attend the 
school. (7) Physical culture, sports, excursions and 
social work must be intensified among the pupils. 
(8) Instructors in civic education and literature must 
emphasize the ethical aspect of sexual education. 
(9) The social work of the school must be intensified, 
especially against morbid social influences affecting 
the sexual life. (10) The introduction of the teaching 
of child care in elementary and high schools for girls 
is recommended.—G. B. Camargo (Mexico). 


4854. Schmidberger, G. Uber Schulfleiss und 
Schulaufmerksamkeit bei Knaben und Miéadchen. 
(Application and attention in school work in boys and 
in girls.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1931, 32, 392-397.— 
Examination of the school marks of more than two 
thousand pupils of the mixed schools of Thuringia 
show a constant superiority of girls over boys in both 
application and attention. The percentage of subjects 
having the best marks for the eight primary years is 
40.3% for boys and 58.5% for girls—J. C. Spence 
(Worcester, .Mass. ). 


4855. Seward, G. H. Students’ reactions to a first 
course in psychology. J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 
512-524.—An attempt was made to analyze a first 
course in psychology according to the topics discussed. 
A list of topics, selected so as to be approximately 
equal in the amount of class time spent on them, was 
presented to a group of 87 women students at Hunter 
College. The highest ranks for both preference and 
value were assigned by these students to intelligence, 
character, Pep xc hnd The topics of least preference 
were perception, sensation, and physiological sub- 
strata, and those of least value were sensation, history, 
and language. The correlation between preference 
rankings and value rankings was .81 + .06.—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


4856. Sims, V. M. the variability of 
essay examination marks eliminating varia- 
tions in standards of grading. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 


637-647.—Variations in grading by different teachers 
of examinations of the essay form have been believed 
to ‘Sa Catto: a eee Sale 4 
responses and also to different standards of ing 
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by different individuals and in different school sys- 
tems. The author had several sets of examinations 
in arithmetic, algebra, English and psychology graded 
by a number of markers in each case. Great varia- 
bility is shown, but when the author had the papers 
reread on the basis of a more objective scheme he 
found great reduction in this variability. For example, 
the range of marks assigned to the av paper is 
reduced more than one-half and the probable error of 
the marks assigned to the average paper is also reduced 
more thanone-half.—5S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4857. Stagner, R. The relation of ity to 
academic aptitude and achievement. J. Educ. Res., 
1933, 26, 648-660.—Although intelligence tests which 
correlate with grades .50 or better are now extant, the 
prediction of academic achievement is still inaccurate 
for two reasons, the author believes. These are (1) de- 
fects in the methods of grading, and (2) the ene 
output of the individual student, which varies inde- 
pendently of ability. A sumber of personality tests 
are analyzed. The Pressey X-O, ABC questionnaire, 
Allport A-S, Laird C2, Moss Social Intelligence Test, 
Neymann-Kohlstedt, Thurstone, and Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory were used. The X-O and ABC 
tests were given to 195 upperclassmen at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the Allport, Laird, Moss, Ney- 
mann-Kohlstedt and Thurstone tests to 175 upper- 
classmen at Gustavus Adolphus College, and for the 
Bernreuter scale 250 men and 150 women cf the 
freshman class at the University of Wisconsin were 
used. General intelligence scores were obtained for 
each case. The scores of all the personality tests are 
correlated with academic grades and intelligence 
scores. The author finds that the linear correlations 
of intelligence, achievement and personality measures 
are low. Extreme personality trends seem to counter- 
balance advantages in aptitude, making for equal 
achievement in opposed groups. High emotionality 
and high self-sufficiency lead to lower achievement 
than would be predicted from intelligence scores. 
Personality factors have a marked influence on the 
correlation of aptitude and achievement. The author 
holds that such personality measures must be con- 
sidered in the predicting of academic success. There 
is a bibliography of 45 titles, and in each case where 
the data are known there are given the correlation of 
the personality variable with grades, the correlation 
with intelligence, and the grade-intelligence correla- 
tion.—-S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4858. Stalnaker, J. M., & Richardson, M. W. 
A note concerning the combination of test scores. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 460-463.—A method is 
described of combining essay examination and new- 
type test scores.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4859. Tinker, M. A. stic and remedial 
reading. I. Elem. School J., 1932, 33, 293-307.— 
A bibliography of 180 studies.—P. A. Witty (North- 
western). 


4860. Tinker, M. A. Diagnostic and remedial 
reading. II. Elem. School J., 1933, 33, 346-358.— 


A review of 180 studies popwating an analysis of 
(1) causes, (2) methods o 


diagnosis, and (3) treat- 
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ment and prognosis of severe reading disability.— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


4861. Townsend, M. E. The implication to the 
psychologist of public school pupil personnel. /7r. 
School Bull., 1933, 29, 185-191.—What do we mean 
by personnel services to public school pupils? What 
part does the psychologist play in the development of 
such pin a The writer makes a plea that the 
psychologists work closely with the psychiatrists in 
the development of the mental hygiene of instruction. 
—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

4862. Tullio, P. Considerazioni ed esperimenti 
sulla scritura e sulla lettura e sul modo di insequarle. 
(Considerations and experiments on methods of in- 
struction in reading and writing.) Boll. Soc. ital. di 
biol. sper., 1932, 295-296.—The author presents a 
rational method of teaching reading and writing on 
the basis of a minute analysis of the physio-psy- 
chological processes involved.— R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4863. Vevle, M. R. Pupil analysis in the Minne- 
sota School. Teach. Forum (Blind), 1933, 5, 87-90.— 
Four case histories are given to show how modern 
mental hygiene methods applied to blind students 
who have a high enough IQ to be helped get them to 
do normal school work.—S. D. Robbins (Boston). 

4864. Wahiquist, J. T. The honor system in 
American colleges and universities. School & Soc., 
1933, 37, 757-760.—The study is a report of the re- 
turns received from 81 of the major colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States regarding their use of 
and attitudes toward the honor system. It is noted 
that the honor system is more common in private 
colleges than public universities; that more institu- 
tions have used and abandoned the honor system than 
are now using it throughout the institution; that the 
most frequent cause of failure is lack of student coop- 
eration; and that the system seems to succeed best in 
small professional schools and private colleges where 
it has the support of tradition.— H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

4865. Wang, H. N. Experimental education. 
Chung Hwa Educ. Rev., 1933, 20, 37-54.—The author 
defines experimental education indirectly as follows: 
An educational experiment is that which attempts to 
measure the result of one variable where the others 
are all kept constant under strictly controlled condi- 
tions. Experimental education is that which makes 
use of such an experimental procedure. He then 
points out the value of experimental education, viz., 
spiritual and material gains. Among the former are 
(1) change of educational attitudes, making the 
teachers interested in the study of new theories and 
methods, and (2) increase of educational efficiency, 
leading to an economy of learning and decrease of 
educational waste. Among the latter are (1) saving 
of educational expenses and (2) saving of school 
years. The author discusses three methods of experi- 
mental education at some length: (1) one-group 
method, (2) equivalent-group method, and (3) rota- 
tion method. He also presents a long table summariz- 
ing the present status of experimental education in 
China, points out its defects, and suggests remedies 
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for future work.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Instit. Psy- 
chol., Shanghai). 

4866. Watanabe, M. A synthetic of various 
conditions influenced upon school Trans. 
Instit. Child Stud. ( Hiroshima, Japan), 1932, 14.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4867. Wilson, J. H. Group factors among abilities 
involved in a school certificate examination. Part I. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 3, 71-86.—The purpose 
was to find the subjects of the school curriculum con- 
nected by group factors. Three sets of subjects were 
used. The first series, algebra, geometry and arith- 
metic, was found to have a common p factor; 
English and history and English and French show 
connecting factors; g is most evident in geography. 
In the second series, up factors in significant 
amount were found for algebra and geometry, and for 
English and French; less significant but noticeably 
present was a group factor for art and needlework; 
g was most evident for geometry, while art and 
needlework are highly correlated with their specific 
factors.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

4868. Woody, C., & Sangren, P. V. Administra- 
tion of the testing p Yonkers: World Book, 
1933. Pp. 397. $2.00.—The present volume is in- 
tended to serve as a manual of general directions for 
any superintendent, principal, teacher, or other per- 
son who is projecting the initiation and carrying out 
of a testing program in the schools. The volume pre- 
supposes only a modicum of previous training in the 
art of testing on the part of those who are interested. 
The book is written primarily to aid the practical 
school man in a small or medium-sized school unit, 
although it has been the authors’ intent to make it of 
value to students of testing in higher institutions as 
well as to directors of research in larger school units. 
Chapter headings include: meaning of the testing 
movement; the testing program; administering and 
scoring the tests; tabulation of results; presentation of 
results; typical tabular and graphic exhibits; improve- 
ment through administrative changes; improvement 
through pedagogical changes; acquainting the public 
with levels of efficiency; dangers to be avoided in 
using tests; present tendencies in measurement, etc.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 

4869. Wright, E. A., & Gray, R. A. Bibliography 
of research studies in education 1930-1931. U. S. 
Of. Educ. Bull., 1932, No. 16. Pp. 459.—A list of 
4352 annotated references in education published 
during 1930-1931. There are references in the 
border-line fields between education and psychology. 
Subject and author index.—C. M. Lowéttit (Indiana). 

4870. Zachry, C. B. Mental hygiene of the class- 
room. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 128-146.— 
A symposium by panel.— H. Peak (Yale). 

4871. Zachry, C. B. Mental hygiene of the class- 
room teacher. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1932, 21.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4872. Zachry, C. B. Personality development in 
the classroom. /. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1932, 21.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4367, 4488, 4492, 4514, 4531, 
4667, 4670, 4671, 4713, 4719, 4722, 4737, 4765, 
4890, 4893, 4905, 4910, 4911.) 
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4873. Bingham, W. V. Reliability, validity, and 
d bility. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 116-122. 
—This paper emphasizes three points. The first is 
the need for caution in estimating the predictive value 
of individual scores. In predicting it is of value that 
the psychologist keep in mind the dependability of a 
test as measured by 1-/i-z. The second point 
emphasizes the need for giving due consideration to 
all the relevant available data about the individual. 
Such data should include information as to tempera- 
ment, physique and health, emotional stability, etc. 
Some of these factors can be reliably measured and 
quantified in the same way as performance scores, 
but some of them cannot be so measured. This leads 
to the third point, namely, that such data should be 
evaluated by the method of group comparisons, and 
given weights proportional to the significance of the 
group differences.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4874. Blumenthal, L. M. ‘‘A correlation curiosity.” 
Science, 1933, 77, No. 1986.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4875. Brolyer, C. R. Another short method for 
calculating 6 weights and the resulting multiple R 
on a computing machine. J. Gen. Psychol., 1933, 8, 
278-281.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4876. Brownell, W. A. On the accuracy with 
which reliability may be measured by correlating 
test halves. J. Exper. Educ., 1933, 1, 204-215.— 
This study is concerned with an attempt to satisfy 
the conditions which justify the use of the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula. These conditions have to 
do, primarily, with obtaining a coefficient of correla- 
tion between scores on the test halves. Evidence is 
obtained which leads the author to conclude that con- 
siderable caution must be taken in the determination 
of the reliability of short objective tests through the 
correlation of test halves. For example, it has been 
shown that the reliability coefficient so obtained varies 
markedly with the nature of the distribution of test 
items between halves of the test. In general, the 
application of the Spearman-Brown formula can be 
relied upon in no way to correct for errors introduced 
antecedent to its application.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4877. Fisher, R. A. Statistical methods for re- 
search workers. (4th ed.) Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1932. Pp. xi+ 307. 15s.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4878. Gaines, W. L., & Palfrey, J. R. A least- 
oe machine. Science, 1932, 76, 472- 
474.—R. R. Willou 


ghby (Clark). 
4879. Griffin, H. D. schemas for mul- 


Simplified 
= linear correlation. J. Exper. Educ., 1933, 1, 
239-254.—A systematic presentation of a succession 
of formulas for ee to eight-variable mul- 
tiple correlation prob 
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and effort unequaled by current methods.—H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 


4880. Horst, P. A routine procedure for o 
comparable scores. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 324— 
330.—A method is described for reducing raw scores 
from two or more tests to some sort of comparable 
measure which takes into account the necessity for 
reducing the separate distributions into comparable 
normal distributions.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4881. Lazarsfeld, P. Die Kontingenzmethode in 
der Psychologie. (The contingency method in psy- 
chology.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 41.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4882. Marsh, C. J. The anniversary of the normal 
curve. Science, 1933, 77, 583-584.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). . 

4883. Pastore, A. Fondementi del calcolo del 
lavoro mentale. io di analisi logica. (Basis of 
calculation in mental work. Essay on logical anal- 
ysis.) Att. Reale Accad. Sct. di Torino, 1932, 62.— 
An essay on the application of psychophysical calcula- 
tion in psychology and the application of logic to the 
study of scientific phenomena. Use is made of the 
data from researches on mental work conducted in 
the school of De Sanctis (Rome). The author con- 
tends that the problem of mental work can be re- 
solved with simple logical elaboration, being given: 
(1) the basic principle of calculation (the idea of 
mental and psychophysical work, the determination 
of a unit of work, the psychophysical homogeneity 
of the two series); (2) the method of development of 
the computation (theory of graphic procedure for the 
deduction of mental work, mean duration of the 
psychophysical and mental operations, deduction of 
mental work as a particular case of psychophysical 
calculation); (3) the characteristic function of mental 
work (characteristics of mental work, graphs of the 
psychophysical equivalent of mental work). As 
regards the application of logic to the study of sci- 
entific problems, the author recalls the works of G. 
Peano and of P. Mosso.—R. Cdlabresi (Rome). 

4884. Richardson, M. W., & Stalnaker, J. M. 
A note on the use of bi-serial r in test research. J. 
pe Psychol., 1933, 8, 463-465.— H. Cason (Wiscon- 
sin). 

4885. West, P. V. Need for standardization of 
symbols and formulae in educational statistics. J. 
Exper. Educ., 1933, 1, 216-222.—The report is con- 
cerned with the analysis of current textbooks and 
treatments of educational statistics with a view to 
discovering the extent to which they agree or disagree 
in their systems of notation, symbols, and formulae 
for the expression of the more common statistical 
concepts. The problem had its inception in experience 
with students of statistics who have reported difficulty 


in reading various texts because of the confusion which 
they encountered in the use of notation. On the basis 
of the considerations given the author urges that steps 
be taken in the near future toward the standardization 
of the terminology, symbols and formulae in educa- 
tional statistics.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4243, 4293, 4892, 4902. 
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4886. Arthur, G. A point scale of performance 
tests. II. The of standardization. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xi + 106.—The 
presentation of the methods used and data obtained 
on the Point Scale of Performance Tests reported upon 
in Volume I (see IV: 4080). The history of the scale, 
the subjects, the work of standardization of Forms 
I and II, the mental age scale of Form II, race and 
sex differences, together with two appendices on some 
changes in technique, are presented. The author 
believes that this non-verbal scale “has demon- 
strated that intelligence as measured by the Binet 
scale can also be measured without recourse to the 
two types of abstract material known as words and 
numbers.’’—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


4887. Arthur, G. The prediction value of the 
Kuhimann-Binet Scale for inmates of a state school 
for the feeble-minded. J. Appi. Psychol., 1933, 17, 
188—194.—590 cases out of a total of 646 obtained the 
same mental classification after a number of retests 
in periods ranging from less than 1 year to more than 
5 years. Changes in classification based on repeated 
tests tend to occur downward. It is recommended 
that commitment and a feeble-minded rating should 
not be made on the basis of a single examination with- 
out giving due consideration to the possibilities of 
delayed speech in younger children and the probable 
gain in mental age for some individuals after they 
have reached a chronological age of 15.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation ). 

4888. Babcock, H. Psychological testing in psy- 
per agen J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 584-589. 
—The author stresses the importance of separating 
the rating of the normal intelligence of a subject from 
that of his present efficiency, and insists that the 
difference between the two scores is of more im- 
portance in testing in psychopathology than either 
score alone or any combination rating. She says that 
we should have with the mental age three figures or 
statements which give a better idea of what it means: 
(1) one indicating the condition of the sensory func- 
tions; (2) a measure of the scholastic level as deter- 
mined by such tests as analogies and the vocabulary 
tests; (3) a measure of the efficiency level, derived 
from results on a group of tests to be especially 
planned which will either emphasize the impression 
of new data or time responses requiring old learning. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4889. Baranyai,E. Azamerikaitesztekrol. (About 
the American test.) Magyar Pzd., 1932, 214-231.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

4890. Barden, H. E. The Stenquist Mechanical 
Aptitude Test as a measure of mechanical ability. 
J. Juv. Res., 1933, 17, 94-104.—The predictive value 
of the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test was tested. 
Using as his criterion of mechanical ability shop grades 
received in the senior high school, the author corre- 
lated with this for a group of 100 subjects scores on 
the Stenquist test, grades in mathematics, grades in 
science, IQ, and junior high school grades in shop 
work. The Stenquist scores correlated only .15 with 
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the criterion, the other items in order yielding coeffi- 
cients of .51, .30, .24, and .37. Achievement in 
mathematics, therefore, seems to have the greatest 
predictive value, while the Stenquist scores do not 
deserve any consideration for such purposes. The 
author urges great caution in the matter of voca- 
tional guidance, and names the elaborate battery of 
tests prepared at the University of Minnesota as 
robably the best available tool for prognostic work 
in the field of mechanical ability—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 


4891. Barreto, A. P. Um teste de inteligencia. 
(An intelligence test.) Arg. d. assist. a psicopat. d. 
Pernambuco, 1932, 2, 151-162.—The author describes 
a new test of intelligence elaborated at the Pernam- 
buco institute. The sections of the test are classified 
under: obedience to orders, analogies, knowledge, 
number series, resemblances, proverbs, definitions, 
and problems. The test is composed of 80 questions. 
The test gives an r of .708 with Ballard’s test of 
intelligence, and one of .576 with the intelligence test 
adapted by Mira.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


4892. Biegeleisen, B. [The diagnostic value of 
psychotechnical examinations. ] Psikhotekh., 1931, 5, 
10-37.—The necessity of introducing a synthesis in 
the results of tests, independent of any general prob- 
lem on psychic functions, raises certain difficulties. 
Upon analyzing these, the author concludes that 
coefficients of different weights are indispensable for 
the tests. These weights would be determined by 
three factors: scale of notation, difficulty of the test, 
and its correlation with success in practical life. In 
order to make the scales homogeneous the author 
proposes to divide the raw scores by the standard 
deviation. For the determination of the difficulty 
of the test he recommends one of the three following 
formulae: (1) D = mean of all the results — the maxi- 
mum result; (2) Pearson's D = 3 (mean — median); 
(3) Kelley's D = Pu - % (Pw + Pe ). The 
difficulty of the tests with multiple problems can be 
evaluated by the relation between the average time 
necessary for the solution of a problem of each test. 
The correlation with success should be calculated 
according to Spearman's or Pearson's formula. The 
weight of a test ought thus to be proportional to its 
difficulty and to the coefficient of correlation with 
success. —M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4893. Bobertag, O. Variabilitat und Konstanz von 
Begabung und Schulleistung. (Variability and con- 
stancy in aptitude and school ability.) Zsch. f. pad. 
Psychol., 1931, 32, 12-27.—The author com the 
Bobertag-Hylla test scores of a group of children with 
their school marks. He believes that the tests furnish 
a better differentiation of individuals, giving a coefh- 
cient of variability of 30% as against 13% for the 
marks. The constancy (repeat reliability) of the tests 
is a trifle better than that of the marks (.54 as against 
.48); these are averages of coefficients for various 
groups, some of which are small; the interval between 
applications was three years. The validity of the 
tests was .70 (mean of the coefficients for nine 
classes).— M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4894. A., & Da Costa, A. P. Revisio da 
escala Binet Wines Terman. (Revision of the Ter- 
man-Binet-Simon scale.) Arg. d. assist. a psicopat. 
d. Pernambuco, 1932, 2, 163-168.—The authors offer 
a revision of the Terman vocabulary test adapted to 
the children of Brazil.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


4895. Carroll, H. A. What do the Meier-Seashore 
and the McAdory art tests measure? J. Educ. Res., 
1933, 26, 661-665.—The correlation between these 
two tests was found to be only .27 + .06, so that it is 
evident that these tests measure different things. 
Seven members of the art department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota each ranked the 103 students 
majoring in art. Of this group 20 students were 
chosen at random and the tests were given to them. 
The results show that neither of the two tests corre- 
lates to any considerable extent with the judgment of 
university art instructors in regard to creative art 
ability, and that the Meier-Seashore test agrees some- 
what better than the McAdory.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


4896. Cattell, P. Do the Stanford-Binet IQ’s of 
superior boys and girls tend to decrease or increase 
with age? J. Educ. Res., 1933, 26, 668-673.—Con- 
sideration of a total of 288 cases of children all of 
whom were given two Stanford-Binet examinations 
with an interval of at least 5 years between. The 
results are in opposition to two former findings at 
Stanford University. In the present case it is found 
that there is an increase in the IQ of the superior 
child with increase in age. The Harvard study con- 
firms the Stanford study in that this increase is greater 
for boys than for girls.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

4897. Cavalcanti, B. A inteligencia espacial e o 
teste de Hay el (Spatial intelligence and the 
puzzle test.) Arg. d. assist. a psicopat. d. Pernam- 
buco, 1932, 2, 169-177.—The puzzle test as elaborated 
by Mira was given to 810 subjects of both sexes in 
the technical schools of Recife. The test is a measure 
of intelligence and creative imagination. The students 
of mechanics showed the highest mean scores on the 
test, outranking among others the students of paint- 
ing and the graphic arts.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

4898. Delvaux, A. Contréle de la Stanford Revi- 
sion de Terman sur des enfants de milieux sociaux 
différents. (A test of Terman’s Stanford Revision 
on children of different social environments.) Doc. 
pédotech., Soc. belg. de Pédotech., 1932, No.2. Pp. 201. 
—This volume contains principally an explanation of 
the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon scale, with 
instructions for its use and for evaluating its results. 
There are given also some results of the application 
of the Stanford Revision to 164 children (84 boys, 
80 girls) from 6 to 12 years old, from different social 
environments in Brussels; notably the influence upon 
the scores of these environments as measured by the 
school attended by the child, the street where he 
lives, and the profession of his father (and of his 
mother when she has or has had one). The average 
MA of the lower social class is below the corresponding 
CA; that of the middle class is about equal to the CA; 
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and that of the higher class exceeds it by about 1% 
years. These differences ap to be due chiefly to 
heredity.—R. Nihard (Liége). 

4899. Downey, J. E. Inverse trends in the Pressey 
X-O test and the Will-T ent test. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 15, 273-278.—An interpreta- 
tion of the possible relationships between the Pressey 
X-O test and the Downey Will-Temperament test is 
indicated. Suggestions are made for validating these 
two tests in experiments with psychotic subjects.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychologicai Corporation). 

4900. , D. Note on the tive relia- 
bility of the Stanford-Binet before the of six. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 331-333.—Using the 
correlation between first and second tests with more 
than 200 cases on the Stanford-Binet (up to the sixth 
year) and the retesting coefficient found by Good- 
enough for the Kuhlmann-Binet up to the six-year 
level, the author thinks that there is an indication 
that the reliability of the Stanford-Binet below the 
age of six is not much lower than that of the upper 
part of the scale—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4901. Haven, S. E., & Copeland, H. A. A note on 
the multiple choice test. J. Appl. Psychol., 1932, 16, 
219-221.—It is the opinion of the authors that the 
name “multiple choice’”’ is a misnomer, as, conven- 
tionally, only one choice per test item is recorded and 
scored. They believe, however, that the indication 
of more than one choice on a multiple response test 
of a few carefully selected items is of more value for 
prognostication than a test of many items in which 
only the first choice is recorded. How these shall be 
scored must be determined by statistical evaluation.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4902. Kowalski, W. [Critical remarks on Biegel- 
eisen’s ‘‘Diagnostic value of psychotechnical examin- 
ations.” ] Psikhotekh., 1931, 5, 126-130.—The 
criticism concerns itself chiefly with the difficulty 
factor. The author does not feel that the difficulty is 
a condition of the diagnostic value of the test. Con- 
cerning the formulae proposed by Biegeleisen, he 
says they are not easy to use and often give negative 
coefficients. The introduction of the time factor 
is neither fundamental nor practical and is contrary 
to the tendency to limit the time in tests. Only the 
coefficient of correlation with practical success appears 
useful to the author and it is insufficient by itself.— 
M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 


4903. Lahy, J. M. Un test d’intelligence logique. 
(A test of logical intelligence.) Trav. humain, 1933, 
1, 129-151.—The test was developed originally for 
establishing minimum occupational levels, and in- 
cludes the following kinds of items: matching prov- 
erbs, questions about a genealogical chart, true-false 
questions about a rather abstract paragraph, number- 
series completion, syllogisms, selecting from a list 
of 7 words the two that most resemble each other, with 
several phrases in a strange language and their trans- 
lation indicating the foreign equivalent of designated 


individual words, and selecting from a group of words 
the one that does not belong with the group. Ap- 
proximately half of the items are 


correctly 
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under the conditions used by 12-year-olds and un- 
educated adults. The test of interpreting the abstract 

ph has the highest correlation with the total 
test. The split-half reliability is .86. The test is 
applicable as low as the 9-year level. Tabulations 
show an appreciable relation between scores and age 
and between scores and scholarship.— H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

4904. Luca, A. N. Consideratiuni testarii 
inteligentii. (Notes on intelligence tests.) Rev. de 
Psihol., 1931, 1, 34-43.—A summary of the history, 
content and uses of intelligence tests.—G. O. Seiver 
(Grinnell). 

4905. Manrique,G. La selecci6n de los nifios bien 
dotados. (The selection of gifted children.) Madrid: 
M. Aguilar, 1933. Pp. 178.—A description of the 
Spanish adaptation and revision of well-known mental 
tests, which are the scientific basis for scholarship 
grants in Spain.— G.B. Camargo (Mexico). 

4906. Novais, S. O teste de ‘‘découpage” de 
Claparéde e de Walther. (The cutting test of 
Claparéde and Walther.) Arg. d. assist. a psicopat. 
d. Pernambuco, 1932, 2, 178-183.—J. W. Nagge 
(Chicago). 

4907. Radosuska-Strzemecka, H. Le test de defi- 
nition. (The definition test.) Extract from Jnt. 
bull. Sci. Soc. Ped. Warsaw: 1930. Pp. 42.—Report 
on the results of an experimental study of definitions 
with subjects ranging in age from five to nineteen 
years. At first 100 words were used with 40 subjects; 
later 15 words were taken from the first list and used 
with 800 subjects. The answers were given in writing 
by those above 10 years of age. At the lowest intel- 
lectual level the child defines by pointing to an object 
which is suggested to him by the word (for the word 
white he may point to a handkerchief). At the next 
higher stage he defines by naming objects suggested 
by the word (for white he may name paper, snow, 
shirt). Then there is definition by example (white— 
“the cloth is white”). Next come pseudo-definitions 
(shovel—“‘used for digging’). The definition itself 
begins by tautology or synonymy (white—‘‘white 
color’); opposition is a related type (white—‘‘not 
black’). Finally there is definition by copulative 
statement plus a subordination which describes by 
particularizing (shovel—‘‘is an instrument for digging 
theearth”). The growing uniformity of the responses 
is the result of school instruction.—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4908. Studencki, S. [Monograph on the ‘‘plan- 
chette” test—a test of practical intelligence.]} Psy- 
chotech., 1931, 5, 38-48.—The author uses Bége’s 
“‘Lagertest”’ which he describes in detail, including 
the technique of application and models showing exact 
solutions and a schema of observation. Giving the 
test to 450 Polish subjects and establishing norms 
for the quality of work and the time, he found his 
results different from those of Bége, who worked 
with German subjects. While none of Bége’s subjects 
had made the maximum number of points, the author 
had 13 perfect solutions. The author feels that the 
results point to a fundamental difference between the 
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German and Polish mentality; the Polish seem to 
have greater practical intelligence, and the Germans 
a more systematic attitude—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4909. Tulchin, S. H. The evaluation of psycho- 
logical test results. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 
349-354.—The interpretation of results of the Stan- 
ford-Binet examination should take into considera- 
tion: (1) the factors influencing test performance, 
such as physical condition of testee, social and eco- 
nomic status, etc. ; (2) limitations of the test; (3) corre- 
lation with other tests; (4) relation of the test to other 
criteria and sources of information.— H. Peak (Yale). 

4910. Waits, J.V. The differential ctive value 
of the Psychological Examination of the American 
Council on Education. J. Exper. Educ., 1933, 1, 
264-271.—A discussion of the general predictive 
values of the Psychological Examination of the 
American Council on Education as used at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. The main problem is to 
discover what possibilities there are that this test 
may be expected to differentiate between the chances 
of success in the different divisions of the college. The 
author also attempts to determine whether by re- 
weighting the sub-tests of the examination a better 
value might be obtained with which to guide students 
than is provided by the total score. The reliability 
of the present scholastic average was incidentally 
noted. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) The 
reliability of the scholastic averages for the various 
groups is high, averaging .904. (2) A re-weighting of 
the sub-tests increases the predictive value of the 
examination. (3) There is not sufficiént difference in 
the weights of a given sub-test for the different groups, 
engineering, agricultural, and general, to warrant 
differential prediction of scholastic success in college 
on the basis of the Psychological Examination of the 
American Council on Education —H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

4911. Williams,H.M. Some problems of sampling 
in vocabulary tests. J. Exper. Educ., 1932, 1, 131- 
133.—The observations reported in this article arose 
in connection with an attempt to validate a word list 
to be used as a test of total vocabulary extent for 
young children. The first type of error discussed 
arises under certain conditions when the page method 
of sampling from a dictionary is used. In drawing 
samples by this method, the author found an excessive 
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disproportion between the actual number of children’s 
words and the theoretically expected number in some 
of the samples. On the basis of various findings the 
author contends that sampling by page units intro- 
duces a systematic error due to the fact that not all 
words occupy the same amount of space on a ’ 
Further considerations lead to the conclusion that a 
more just method of sampling is to take words in their 
ordinal relationship by actually counting through the 
required number each time. A second type of error 
discussed is said to arise when a restricted word list 
is used as the basis of the sample. In a sample drawn 
from the unabridged dictionary it may be said, in 
general, that the relative proportions of specialized 
vocabularies and the total extent of a large vocabulary 
will be fairly represented if the conditions of a strictly 
random sample are observed. In an abridgment, 
however, selection usually operates heavily in the 
direction of words of frequent usage by the elimination 
of words of technical or specialized meaning.— H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 


4912. Witty, P. A., & Brink, W. G. Adaptation 
of instruction and materials to maturation levels. 
Educ. Trends, 1933, 2, 22-29.—A study of the nature 
of certain maturation levels, and a critical examina- 
tion of some of the current attempts to modify in- 
struction in terms of these levels—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 


4913. Wolcott, W. Changes in Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Test scores at the end of the college course. 
School & Soc., 1933, 37, 627-632.—About 200 Mills 
College students were given the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination upon entering the college and 
again after 3}4 years. The correlation between the 
initial test and the retest scores was +.809. The 
variability in the second performance was less than 
in the first. The students, when seniors, showed a 
60.4 point gain, on the average, over their freshman 
scores, these gains apparently not being related to 
the initial scores, to age, or to scholastic grade-point 
ratios. Those individuals, however, who majored in 
the departments which require a minimum of courses 
to be completed in the major field tended to show the 
largest average increase in test score during the 
period of their college work.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 4301, 4492, 4655, 4810, 4821, 
4843, 4851, 4857, 4868, 4873, 4876. ] 
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ERE is an important book. 


gestibility by means of vividly described demonstrations, and explains some of the more 
simple experimental phenomena of waking suggestion. The book then proceeds to give 
a systematic account of the scientifically determined phenomena of hypnosis. Among 
the conclusions which are reached in the book are: that probably nothing is possible —Century 

in the hypnotic trance that cannot substantially be duplicated by voluntary effort; Company 

that hypnosis shows all the characteristics of a habit phenomenon; that it is in truth a 35 West 32nd Street 
state of heightened suggestibility; and that sleep and hypnosis are two distinct phenom- 
Royal 8vo, 430 pp. $3.75. Chieage, Il. 
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It represents the first attempt to discover the true nature of hypnosis and 

suggestibility through an analysis of the results obtained by the scientific methods of modern experimental 
psychology. It is especially interesting because it demolishes a number of the superstitions which for nearly 
150 years have been the heart and core of hypnotism, as it is understood by scientists and medical men, as 
wellas laymen. The first part of the book prepares the way for the more technical discussions which follow. It 
sketches rapidly the history of the subject, presents the more elementary phenomena of hypnosis and sug- 
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This handbook systematically describes 
the forms and methods of using the widely 


Psychology is treated as a natural science : 
; scattered literature of psychology. An appen- 
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Contents by subject and a list of over 140 books of 
(1) General Orientation, (2) Analysis of reference. 





Dr. C. P. Stone, in the I. U. Alumni Quar- 
terly, says: “Fortunate indeed is the 
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